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CHAPTER XII. < 


1515—1516. 

Francis I. assumes tho titl of Duke of Milan—Farms an alliance with 
the archduke Obarles-—with Heary VIIL-—And with the Venetian 
Leo X. wishes to remain neuter—J Giuliano de’ Medici with 
Filberta of Sex letter to from the cardinal da 
Leo X. to take a decisive ‘againgt 
Franco—Revolt of Fregoe at Genow 1 attempts to justify his conduct 
to the cee eae 
of the alliee—The leaguo to the French 
fleet— Colonna nd made pope velaxes in 
sow to Francis L—Tho Swiss resolvo to ‘the French— 

‘L summons the city of Milan to surrender—Eodeavours without 
etffect to form an alliance with the Swise—Rapid march of D'Alviano—- 
Inactivity of the Spanish and papal troope—Battle of Francis L. 


an alliance with Francis I.—Embany from the Venetians to the Freach king 
Foertnet  Aieeer— okey mit Ga sak catia Loe Xr 
‘Florence—Rejeicings snd exhibitions on that occasion—Precession of the 
Fe viata the tomb of his fathor— Arrives at Bologna--His interview with 
‘Francis I —Patticnlar ocrurrenees on that occasion— Abolition of the Prag- 
‘matioBanctionand establishment of the Concordat—Leo X. returns to Florence 
—Rathétlo Petroce! obtains the chiefauthority in Siena—Death of Gicliano 
ae? LTE aie EE NEAR 


Axrnover the death of Louia XII. had for the 

the Roman from Te bel eats 

fee rere Jeet vee oreptotes e ek ey 
favourable to his views. By the united efforts of his epiritual 
Ee ae ea ke repressed the 
ambitious designs of the French monarch, but acquiredgo 
YOu, I. 


ao 


a 


ish his detigua upon Milan, Jot he bed made 

Craogenent a orga fr Winter might te 
rent of thet expedition. By the death of this monarch he 
therefore lost in a great degree the result of his labours ; and 
this ho had the more resson to regret, ae the Duke of Angou- 
lame, who succeeded to the crown at the age of twenty-two 
soars, by Sia name of uae was of a vigorous constitution, 
an active disposition, and courageous even toa romantic extreme, 


that of Duke of Milan; but although the selique Jaw had pre~ 
ferred him to the two danghters of Louis XII. as the successor 
of thet monarch, the sovereignty of Milan was considered, under 
the imperial investiture, as the absolute inheritance of the late 
king, and liable to be disposed of at his own pleasure. ae 
megs of eto dough fe Xi wi ie 

with the 


archduke Cherles, ler father grant to her of the 
duchy of Milan, Sad tho county of Peta, "ih a Imitation, in 
case of her dying without oteping to his eldest daughter 
Clandia, the Queen of Francis 1.* Soon after the soceanion of 
Francis, the queen, therefore, by s solemn diploma, transferred 
to She King hes eM to the dusky of Mii and its depensont 
atates ; in consideration, as it appears, of s grant previously. 
tnade to her of the duchies of Aragon and Angyaldea, and the 
mipelation on the part of Francis of proving & suitable match 
for the princess Renée. 

‘The character of Francis I. was a sufficient pledge that the 


B's regres tpt 
to have ‘those emotions of 
ee es contemplating the status 
however, sufficiently aware, teat before he 
engeged in ax euterpice ef mash imptnmen vo the oomqueet of 


© Denmanttom, tr. gem ip 177. + Elly, LOSS. Demeat, triper.i, p 911, 
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Milan, it would be necei not otfy to confirm his alliances 
With those powers who were in amity with France, but also to 


tothe young archduke Charles, who, although then only fifteen 


years of age, had assumed the of the Netherlands, 
Thich he faherited in right of his grandmother Mary, daughter 
of Charles, last duke of y. ‘The situation of the arch- 


duke rendered sich an alliance expedient to him; and 
Se nuee vee aeaiiip onda ac By this treaty the 
contracting parties promived to aid cach other in the defence 
of the dominions which they then respectively held, or which 
they might thereafter possess; and that if either of them 
should undertake any just conquest, the other should, upon a 
mee eater ny naintatie in auch . mannet 
as might qy regulations were aleo intro. 
duced respecting the terttories dt hy the archduke aa fiefs 
from the crown of France, and the contract for the marriage of 
the archduke with the princess Renée waa agsin revived under 
certain stipulations, which it would be superfluous to enumerate, 
as the marringe never took place 
The friendship of Henry VIII. was not less an object of im- 
portance to the French monarch than that of the archduke, 
and he therefore sent instructions to the president of Rouen, his 
sybassedor in England, to propose a renewal of the treaty 
made with Louis XII., which, ae Francis entering into a new 
obligation for the payment of the million of crowns for which 
Louis had engaged himself, was wily assented to, and the 
treaty waa ai at Westminster on the fourth day of April, 
2516, Jeo 2 is named therein, ith other sovereigns, asthe 
contracti ies ; but it x 
lod that this soainetion hall have 20 lrtess to toon 
‘of Milan, which the French king claims as bis right and 
through the whole treaty he has cautiously affixed to his 
SE i gece tes pent 
ney is " 
Maximilien, were not, ‘however, attended 
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tually 

prising that he rejected the proposition ; and the emperor elect, 
Tho of this tine regarded Ferdinand as an oracle of political 
wisdom, was easily prevailed upon to join his irresolute and feeble 
nid in epposing @ designs of the French monarch. Whilst 
these iations were depending, Francis had forborne to treat 
with the Venetians, who still remained firmly attached to the 
-eause of the French ; but no sooner were his propositions to the 
4wo sovereigns rejected, than he with the senate to 
renew the treaty of Blois, by which Louis XII. had promised 
to assist them in recovering the possessions of which they had 
been deprived by the emperor elect in Lombardy. At the same 
time he assured the Venetian ambassador, that before the 
expiration of four months, he would unite his arms with those 
of the iblic on the banks of the Adda.* 

The Swiss, whom the breach of the treaty of Dijon bad 
rendered irreconcilable enemies of France, still continued to 
‘breathe from their mountains defiance and revenge. A herald, 
whom Francis sent to demand passports for his ambassadors, 
instead of obtaining the object of his mission, was ordered to 
return and inform his sovereign that he might soon expect 
another visit from them, unlesa he speedily the treaty. 
Tn one respect this avowed hostility was, however, serviceable 
to the king, as it enabled him, under the xt of opposing 
the Swiss, to carry on, without exciting the jealousy of sur- 
rounding states, those formidable preparations which he intemted 
to direct towards another quarter. 

‘Under this alarming aapect of public affairs, which evidently 

new calamities to Europe, Leo availed himself of the 

fiendly terms which he had cautiously maintained with the 
contending powers, to decline taking an active in favour 
of any of them, whilat be continued aa the chief of Christendom 
to administer hia advice to all. In this conduct, which waa 10 
‘Jess consistent with the dignity of his office than with his own 

‘ivate interest, he was for some time encouraged to eve 

the open sanction ar the tacit assent of all parties. is I. 
instead of preasing him to favour an enterprise, towards the 


Ligue do Camb. lite Wy. tom. il. p 402, 


LEO WISHES TO REMAIN REUTER, & 


success of which he well knew the pope was decidedly adverse, 
contented himself with sending an embassy to request that he 
would not enter into any engagements wi might prevent 
those friendly connexions that would probably take place 
between them, in case his expedition agsinst Milan 
Prove successful ;* and to assure him that there was no one 
who esteemed more highly the favour of the holy see, or who 
would make ter sasridces for the service of the pontiff and 
the bonus o his family, than Crary This ecenmrantoation, 
which in fact left the at fall lil to is neu- 
trality until the pile tpg Red alae him 
to decline the offers which were made to him about the same 

tiod, by the emperor elect, the king of Aragon, and the 
lelvetic states, to enter into the league which they had lately 
concluded for the defence of the Milanese, and in which 5 
pore had been reserved for the pope to accede to it within a 
imited time. By thia treaty it had been agreed that the 
Swiss should send a powerful body of troops to the defence of 
Uechy af Burgundy, forte purpose of scepying he French 

7» for tho occupying the 

monareh in tho defence of his own dominions for which ver- 
vices they were to receive a monthly subsidy of forty thousand 
crowns. Ferdinand, on his part, undertook to attack the 
dominions of Francis on the side of Perpignan and Fontara- 
bis ; whilst Maximilian, on thia as on other occasions, seemed 
to consider the imperial sanction as a sufficient contribution, in 
liensboth of money and troops.t 

In determining the pope to the neutrality which he mani- 
fested on this occasion, other reasons of no inoonsiderable 
importance concurred. Early in the month of February, 1515, 
the matrimonial engagement which had been entered into at 
the close of the preceding year between Giuliano de’ Medici 
avd Filiberts of Savoy, sister of Louise, duchess of Angouléme, 
the mother of Francis L., was carried into effect; on whieh 
oocasion Giuliano paid a visit to the French court, where he so 
far obtained the favourable opinion of Francis, that 
he esteemed the connexion as highly, as if it had been formed 
with the most powerful sovereign. Besides the revenues of 


* Guicciand. Wh, xil. vol. Hp. 84. + Ligue de Camb. liv. ty. tom. fl.p, 405° 


of 
four hundred ond caste duonte, whilst s separate revenue of 
three hundred ducats per month was granted to the bride for 
her own use, although, in respect of her high alliances, abe 
had been received without a portion.* Other considerable 
sums were disbursed in preparing a suitable residence for 
Giuliano and his bride at Rome, where it was intended ii 
should maintain a secular court; and in a rejoicings wh whiol 
took place in that city on their arrival, 
have incurred the enormous expense of one eed nat ti and ity 
thousand ducats.t Extraordinary festivals were also celebrated 
et Turin, ‘whore Giuliano and bia wife resided for a month after 
their marriage ; and again at Florence, where all the inhabi- 
tants, cither throug] haf affection or through fear, were enziows 
to show their reepott to the family of the Medici. But in case 
the king proved successful in his enterprise against Milan, the 
territory from which Giuliano derived a great part of his 
revenues lay at the mercy of that monarch, and it would there- 
fore have been not only indecorous but impsadent in the pope, 
at cach & juncture, to have espoused the cause of his adver- 
saries, and blighted the expectations which Giuliano might 
reasonably form from the continuance of his favour. 

During the absence of Giuliano de’ Medici from Rome, he 
received frequent information respecting the critical state of 
public affairs, and the dispositions and views of the E 
powers, sa well from py mia arte SPOT 
the court of France, as from the cardinal da Bibt 
on “A tha Kind Sapeitons, aoa of 
ausnrences ts a as 
his mother Louisa, towards the family of the Medici ; end the 

strongest ‘ahoriations to kim not to noglect 20 fevonrable en 
Opportunity of cementing, by a stricter alliance, » connexion 0 


© Yotiere di Prineipi, wal Lp. 18, + Merst, Aun, tol x p. HIG. 


LETTER FROM THE CARDINAL SIGBIENA. ? 


happily begun. Bat the letiers of the eardinal da Bibbiena, 
who was at this period intrasted with the most seeret intentions 
of the Roman court, are of a mach more curious nature, and 


dhe different members of the Seal, cod Sn mites 

ight render  speci- 
men of them not unint > even if it were not written by 
the lively pen of the author the « Calandra.” 


To rae Mawirtognt @rottaxo pe’ Meznicr, Cartan oF tak 
Cuvacz.* 


« Bis holiness has expressed and dissatisfac- 
she ex haptogs booed. soto sotrentiog tea’ dnttaa oo nancy 
days, and complains grievously of your attendants, who have 
‘been so negligent, that since your arrival at Nice, no intelli- 
gence has been received bt Fadl ng proceedings, The blame of 
this is chiefly attributed, by his holiness and myzelf, to 
‘MM, Latino,t whose province it was to have written. It is no 
excuse to say, thet from the remote situation of the place he 
knew not how to forward his letters, beeause the expense 
would have bean well laid out in sending a special messenger, 
who might at any time have proceeded either to Genoa or 
Piacenza, to inform the pope of that which is dearer to him 
than any other object—the state of your own health and 
person. If you therefore wish to relieve his holiness from 
this anxiety, and afford him real consolation, take care that he 
may in future be more particularly spprised of your welfare. 
“Not only the pope, and your own family, your brother, 
nephew, ‘and sles, but the whole court, are in the most earnest 
expectation of receiving news from you and your illustrious 
consort ; nor do I think that the arrival of any person in 
place was ever expected with an impatience equal to that whi 
aha Hae oreiied Os Home; 6 well em ber. own sncemplatmenss, 
on which account every one is desirous to see §p honour 
her, as from the great favour with which yor are yourself 
regarded here. ‘You will therefore inform us, with all possihle 


* Letters ai Prtocigl, welt p14, + One af tha anceotactes of Leo X, 
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speed and accuracy, what time will be employed in jour- 
Bey, and when you pope to arive at ame, tat Cory ng 
may be prepared for your reception. I aball say no more on 
this head, expecting to hear from you on the subject. 

“ As I know that M. Pietro has continually sp- 
eed von of she moet npertect portant occurrences, I have not for 

it ten days bayer with m ct formate Thad before written 
two long letters to you by way of Piacenza, which J flatter my- 
self camo safe to your hands. I there mentioned that Tomaso,®* 
on going from home, had left your Bacciot to srpecite many 
affairs of importance, With Ghingerli, and with him who 
wished to be related to Leanardo,§ an intimate friendship and 
good understanding has been concluded; they being fully 
inclined to do the aame aa the rest whom Leonardo knows, if 
that which Tomaso wishes for Leonardo be granted, which it is 
hoped will be done.| By his letters of the third day of this 
month, Ghingerli has informed Tomaso that he is wiling, 
Desides the other recompense which I mentioned to you, t0 
relinquish the place at which my Leonardo was formerly so 
mach indisposed, to the person you know.{ It remains, 
therefore, that he who is to receive this recompenze,** and his 
defenders in the vicinity,tt should satisfy themselves on this 
head ; it being expected that they will approve of it.tt The 
pees jerson whom count Hercole resembles§§ has sent a message to 

master to this effect, and has requested Ghingerli that ha 
will wholly give up the other two places which are to belong to 


* Leo X, + The Cardinal da Bibbiens, writer of the letter. 

The King of Spain, 

§ By the person who wished to be related to Jacnarda i probaly pewot 
the emporor cloct, Maximilian, and by Leonardo, certainly the Magnificent 
= ie chee Se a th d the 

to an 
wets log that the pope should ‘retain to poseasata which ‘he Sela in 


" reepectiog the 
attempt upon sno, of which, Som peindpler of justine aad pectuse, he 


$8 The suubesmder, who probably bore some resesshlance in his 
porsn to the count Hrecke Rangune, a noblemaa of the court of Leo X. 
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Tomaso, or, to speak more accurately, to Leonardo,* and it ia 
thoaght bo gt not be the slightest difficulty, Tomaro is 
Leh dig] this arrangement, and told me this m 

se that Leonardo should also have all the other places 
of of which he had formerly spoken,t making, however, as you 
know, s due recompense to those by whose means these favours 
are received. 

«« Bartolommeo, who has the cypher, is not at hone. & 
must therefore express myself without it; particularly av this 
will be sent by our own messengers. 

“« Our most reverend cardinal, and the Magnificent Lorenzo, 
recommend themselves to you as fully as can be « ced, 
T hope you will not omit to write to them, and es] ly to his 
holiness, whom I ought to have mentioned first. i vis 3 I 
trust you will not fail, as the reverence due to hia holiness, and 
the love which they bear you, require it. The cardinal bas 
reosived the placet of his most Christian majesty -for the 
cathedral of Narbonne, and wholly through the-means of the 
duchess of Angouléme,} on which zccount your excellency may 
return thanks in the name of his holiness to the duke and his 
consort, The business was concluded in the consistory the 
day before yesterday, and the bull despatched to France, as I 
believe Ardinghelli informed you, as well as with the alliance 
which the Swiss heve made with the emperor, the Catholic 
Kitg, and the duke of Milan. The substance of this treaty 
Ardinghelli must have transmitted to you, as I gave him a 
copy of the heads of it. To this his holiness is not, for many 
Teasons, disposed to assent ; it appearing to him to be proper, 
that when a league is agreed upon, in which he in to be 
ineladed, it should be negotiated and stipalated with him, as 
the head of the league, and of all Christendom. 

“ Tomaso says, that he they should sccept and 

to what "proposes, not that he should. ba have to 
accept whet is done by others.§ 
‘© Tho cities of Parma and Pisconzs. 

wot Allnag, & ‘fn all probability, to the duchy of Ferrers, and its dependent 


ino pene aad oat ot alive 2 Medel, 
‘These afford s presumptive proof that the not at 
tiene doteronaed to enter ite the leegus eysinst Francis 
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“We hear, hy way of Fraveo, that the king of England 
intends to give bie sister to the duke of Suffilk, to which she 
in not averse, This is not tauch belisved, and yet the intelli- 

is pretty authentic, 

«Tt is thought his most Christian majesty will not this year 
make bis attempt sgninet Lombardy. 

“<The king of England is resolved that his sister shall on 
bag patepplicarn ed abe Onthobie king all their 

“ ie king are using i 
efforts to have her married to the arehduke. This is what we 
heer from our nuncios in Germany and in Spain.* 1 recollect 
nothing farther that can be new to you. I leave the festivities 
of this carnival to be narrated by others. I shall only men- 
tion, that on Monday the Magnificent Lorenzo will have the 
*Peeoulust’ represented in your theatre, and will give a supper 
in your salon to the Marchesana. And on Sunday, in Testaccio, 
be and the most reverend cardinal Cibé will exhibit a mag- 
nificent gala, with twenty , dressed in brocade and 
Telvet, af the expense of his holiness. It will be s fino sight. 

“You have never yet informed us whether you have exeused. 
Prenton Sats of Milan 5 wiatbet: yoo have sett to the 
}wiss and tho cardinal of Sion, ss was spoken of and advised : 
oc whether you have hed any communication with his most 
Christian majesty. Respecting all these matters it is requiaite 
that his hohness should be fully informed. . 

‘Remember, that next to his holiness, every one regards 
you as the person in whom all the thoughts, the expectations, 
and the designs af the pope are coneentred. I must also 
remind you, that all your sctions sre not less noted and con- 
sidered than those of his holiness; and I therefore entreat 
you, by the great affection which I bear you, thet you will 
daily, if possible, manifest such a course of conduct as may be 
worthy of your character, 


E 


“Tae Canporat pa Bostena.” 
% From Rome, the 16th Feb. 1515.” 
© It is not improbable thet the attachment of the widow of Louis XIL to 


he duke of Suffolk, and the sudden calebration of their wurriage, torminaiod 
‘Ss nugetaion which might Lave had suck important censequenees to thean King- 
dems sud to Europe. + OF Plantus. 


LR0 AOCEDES $0 THE LAAGUE AGAINST FRANCE. n 


Could the French monarch have remained satisfied with the 
neutrality of the pontiff, the motives which had led to its 
adoption were sufficient to have induced Leo to persevere in it 5 
but as the contest approached, Francais became more desirous 
of engaging the pope to take a devided part in his favour. 
Such, however, was the aversion which Leo entertained to the 
establishment of the French in Italy, that even the solicitations 
of his brother te Ferous thele oanee wore of ne Svat As far 
as expressions Tespect and peternal admonitions could 
appeaze the king, Leo spared nothing that might be likely to 
conciliate his favour ; but the more Francis pressed hita to @ 
ecision, the more apparent became his inclination to the cause 
of the allies. In order, however, to ascertain his intentions, 
Francis despatched, as hia ambassador to Rome, the celebrated 
Budsous, who is deservedly considered by Guiccisrdini, as 
“perhaps one of the most learned men of the age, both in 
Greek and Roman literature.”* He was shortly afterwards 
sacceeded by Anton-Maria Pallavicini, a Milanese nobleman, 
who was supposed to possess great infinence with the pope st 
but the endeavours of the king to obtain a positive sanction ta 
his enterprise were still ineffectual. Sometimes Leo 
to have serious intentions of entering into o treaty, and 
required, as o liminary, that the states of Parma and 
Piacenza should be guaranteed to the church, the refusal of 
Which he conceived would afford him a sufficient apology for 
joining the cause of the allies. At other times he is said to 
heave made propositions, couched in such ambiguous terms, as, 
when assented to, always required further explanations, and 
which left the n jons im the same state of suspense as 
when the treaty iz. The French and Italian writers are 
agreed in considering the conduet of the pontiff on this occasion 
as the result of co and disingenuonsness :$ but they appear 
not sufficiently to bave attended to the diffioulties of his 
tion, or at least not to have made sufficient allowance for them, 
As head of the church, and both by his disposition and office, 
the acknowledged arbiter and mediator of Europe, -he ought 
not perhaps to have been aclicited to take @ decided part in 
the threatened hostilities; and as @ prinea whose temporal 


*Guicclard. Ib, aii, + Ligue de Cam’. liv. iv. $ Marat Ana. vel, xp. 107. 





authority was rather by public opinion, and the 
fovour of m vistes, than by his own forces, it was 
evident that he could not, without his own safety, 


accede to the propositions of the king. If therefore the 
reiterated efforts of the French monarch to engage the pope in 
his interests, wore not followed by the consequences which he 
wished, they were followed by such as he might reasonably 
have expected, ond instead of inducing the pope to unite the 
power of the Roman and Florentine states with the arms of 
France, compelled him, in conformity with his former maxims, 
to embrace the cause of the allies, In the month of June he 
issued @ monitory, subjecting, in terms, all those who 
should again disturb the states of the church, and in particular 
Parma and Piacenza, to the ties of arecmumanicasie * 
and in July, he ly to the general league expressly 
formed for the datence of Milan. Nor, if a decision could no 
Jonger be delayed, can it be denied, that in making this elec- 
tion, he chose the part that did the most credit to his character, 
or that an opposite conduct would have rendered him deservedly 
liable to the suspicion of having sacrificed his principles and 
his country to the favour of Freach monarch, and the 
indisement of his own family. 

8 first decisive indications of approaching hostilities ap- 
peared in Genoa, where Ottaviano Fregoso, who held the chief 
authority in that city, which he had obtained by the favour 
and preserved by the assistance of the pope,t unexpectedly 
relinquished his title of doge, and assumed. that of governor Sor 
the king of France. That 20 bold s measure could not be 
adopted without the participation and encouragement of the 
king, was apparent; the event proved that the eagerness 
of Fregosa to avail himself of the honours and emoluments that 
were io be the rewards of his defection, had prematurely led 
him to this treacherous attempt. The Adorni and the Ficachi, 
the ancient enemies of the Frogosi, were vigilant in graspi 
at avy opportunity that might effect his rain, Uniti ‘bee 
azma with thowe ‘of Prospero Colosna, who ‘comaanted” the 
forces of the duke of Milan, and being joined by six thousand 
Swiss, who hed already arrived in » they proceeded to- 


* Liinig, vol. 2. 5, 302, + Ap Fabr. tn Vite Leon. X p. 88. 


FRANCIS ARSOLVES TO ATTACK THE MILANESE, 13 


wards Genos. Fregoso had assembled for hia defence about 
five thousand men ; but conceiving that they would be unable 
to 8 80 powerful an attack, and det wt of obtaining 
tach ald from France, he was reduced to the humiliating 
neoestity of having recourse to the pope, to protect him from 
the chastinement which his treachery had so justly merited. 
‘Whether Leo believed Fregoso to be sincere in his contrition, 
or whether, as is much more probable, he was unwilling to 
‘exasperate the French monarch, certain it is, that on this soe: 
sion he exerted his authority with Colonna to prevent the 
intended attack, and a negotiation was entered into, by which 
Fregoso was allowed to retain his authority as doge, on his 
engaging not to favour the cause of the French, and paying to 
the Swise a considerable sum of money ss on indemnification 
for their expenses.* 

Tn order to exeulpate himself from the disgrace which he 
hed incurred by this transection, Fregoso is said to have 
addressed a letter to Leo X., in which, after having particu- 
larised all the motives of his conduct, and“alleged all the 
excuses in his power, he finally endeavours to vindicate the 
steps which he had taken by the example of the pontiff himself ; 
assuring him, “that he well knew it would be difficult to 
apologise for his conduct, if he were addressing himself to a 
private individual, or toa prince who considered matters of state 
‘by those rules of morality which are applicable to private 
life, But that in addressing himself too sovereign, who was 
inferior in talents to no one of the age, and whose penetration 
mals have discovered that the espe he had 
were such a8 aj necessary preservation 
perme any varia excuse must appear superfluous ; oa 
being well understood that it was allowable, or at least cus- 


in which Fregoso is supposed to have satirically alluded to the 
conduct of the Sore bas ppt oackinr bower yt bebaicnard 
and which has ‘considered as the manifesto of that inovareh 
against Leo X.f it may be remarked, that if it waa written to 
© Guiociand, Jib, xii, vol ii. p. 87. Murst. An, vol x. p. 121. 
Ligue do Cambs Hrsivs vol B. peal. Guiedard, Hs ilswoh. i p87. 
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i Leo toi his suthority for the of 

wpe Satter tfeserrrie 
Sdéseeanl to the paulif eftervan’s it was on cngratetil retara 
for s magnanimous and unmerited favour ¢ and that at what- 
ever time it was produced {if indeed such s document eror 
existed) its application was equally insolent and absurd; the 
oannexion between Leo X. and Francis J. bearing uo similarity 
‘to that which subsisted detwoen Fregoso and the pontiff, who 
had invested him with that very authority whieh he had endos- 
wecned to: pecrart se parpeens, Sep mest ppoute to thoes: far 
which it had been intrusted to him. 

a se Sens pore ae eras Nene 
thought proper to dii i e pretexts ander whi 
had made such formidable preparations, and to avow his pur- 
pose of attompting to recover the states of Milan. If we com- 
pare the messures sdopted by Francis on this occasion with 
those of Charles VIIT. about twenty years before, we shall be 
Jed to conclude, that of all the objects which at that time 
engaged the attention of mankind, the destructive science of 
war had made the most rapid progress. In fact, the commence- 
ment of the modern system of warfare is to be referred to this 
period, when the disorderly bodies of mercenary troops, a 
deat on their own particular leader, and armed in various 
modes, gave way to regular levies, daly disciplined, and to 
thoao immense trains of artillery which have ever since bgen 
found the most effectaal implements of destruction. In pre- 
paring to oarry his arms beyond the Alps, it was, however, 
Roneenary, Choe, Veen should first provide for his security at 

‘he province of Gascony was threatened by Ferdinand 
of , and that of Burgundy by the Hetvetio states. For 


body of troopa, to prevent the incurtions of the Swias. The 
anny destined for the expedition to Mila is sai] to have con- 
sisted of four theasaad Iances, double the number retained 
im the service of Kouis XII, aad may be computed, with 
their ual attendants, at twenty thousand cavalry; bet the 

of this statement Bae bees Guentineg, on 36 Pre 

number employed in this serviee did not greatly 
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Fl 


half thst amount,* Te Shes ous sed several lary 
of infantry, as well Germans as French, smounting in 

whole to of thirty thousand men, and « much more 
train of artillery than had ever before been collected. 
On arriving in the Lioness, where they were directed to assem- 
ble, were toe by Pivtro Navarro, at the head of 
ten i pear Bison) cet infaatry, bine he had 


Ht 


selobrated oflcer, te tad long bole ccoceticooee spans 
the Spanich army, after having been made a prisoner at the battle 
of Ravenna, had remained in confinement ; his captor having 
demanded as his ransom twenty thousand gold crowns, which his 


of w troop of Biscayans, his countrymen. Navarro, althou; 
of mene Pectin hada senso of Lonour and Sdahty the or 
terion of an elevated mind. eo pooper rarant dead) 
of the king, he again addressed himeelf to hia former soverei, 
ence more entreating to be liberated, and replaced in his 
mer employ. On the reiterated refusal of Ferdinand, Ne 


troops throughout the 

peed inal seer Aanlinagrene hy: begat 
reduced to 

fn Randy bee er batt hog ve 


Sod ae Peat te gpuooe ths otranoe af the Poieele 
beeen Sire Gundoua, wih upwards ef twelve’ thowend 
Spaniards, directed his march towards Viecems, their occupied 


‘by the Venetian general d'Alvinno; who, nut being prepared 
to contend with 00 great a foree, retired in haste to the Brentel ; 


* Ment, Axe, vol. x. 9.111. Sut Guicciartial veetes the fornen ut 60,000. 
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im consequence of which Vicenza was lered, and its 
stores of provisions sent to Verons. The Swiss pouring down 
in large bodies from the mountains, had increased their army 
to upwards of thirty thousand men. Another body of Milanese 
was stationed st Cremona, to repress the depredations of 
Renzo da Ceri, who from his fortress at Crema, continued to 
harass the surrounding country. At the same time, the Pope 
despatched his brother Giuliano, ss general of the church, 
at the head of thres thousand Roman cavalry, and a cou- 
Sierablo body of infantry, to, Balogns, whilst Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, as general of the Florentine republic, with two 
thousand horse, and six thousand foot, took his station in the 
vicinity of Piacenza.* 

The views of the adverse parties were now fully disclosed ; 
and whilst Francis I, was on the point of passing the Alps 
in tho beginning of the month of August, the league between. 
the pope, and the king of the Romans, the king of Aragon, 
the states of Florence and of Milan, and the Swiss cantons, 
was solemnly proclaimed in Naples, Rome, and other principal 
places.t At the same jonetnro, Henry VIII. sent an envoy 
to the Sten months: wo simon him not to an Land 

e istendom by carrying his arms into Italy ; 
Spsion aod ones. ee: now alike infeed 3 and, 

incis, having with hie army into Dauphiny, was 
there joined by RRabert de la. Marek, at the ead of the 
celebrated bandes noires, who were equally distinguished’ by 
eed valour in the field and by their fidelity to the cause which 

ey espoused. . 

In order to engage the attention of the allies, whilst the 
French army were passing the Alpa, Francis had despatched 
a flotilla with four hundred men at arma and five thousand 
foot, under the command of Aymar de Prie, with orders to 
pete ‘tet place hades eg Genos. On their arrival at 

javona, thai immedi capitulated. Fregoso had now 
obtained a better opportunity of deserting his friends then had 
before presented iteelf. That he might not, however, a 
second time incur the imputation of treachery, he despatched 


* Mort, Anmali a'Ttal. vol. x. p. 112 
+ Mort. Annali d'Tal. $ Galociard. liv, xf, vol i, p. 89, 
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messengera to the duke of Milan to request instant suecour 
from the allies; and as this did not speedily arrive, he 
opened the gates of Genoa to the French, and raised their 
standard in the city, The French general heving sccom- 
pisbet his object without bloodshed, and being now reinforced 
y a body of troops from Fregoso, proceeded to Alexandria 
and Tortona, of both which places he possessed himself without 
difficulty, although the viceroy Cardona was strongly in- 
trenched at Castalazzo; and even the city of Asti soon after- 
wards surrendered to the French arms. 

Whilst this detachment was thus successfully employed, 
the body of the French army, under the command of Trivulzio, 
marshal of France, was effecting its passage over the Alps. 
They did not, however, follow the usual track, from Grenoble 
to Susa, although it afforded the greatest facility for the 
conveyance of artillery; having had information that the 
Swiss were assembled there in great force to oppose their 
Progress, on the supposition that it would not be possible for 
the French to effect their passage in any other part, Choos- 
ing, therefore, rather to encounter the difficulties of a new and 

pass, than to attempt to force their way in the 
face of a bold and active enemy, who might annoy them 
at every step, they bent their course to the south, and pro- 
ceeded between the maritime and Cottian Alps, towards the 
principality of Saluzzo.* In this undertaking they under- 
went great labour, and surmounted incredible difficulties, being 
frequently obliged to hew through the rocks a path for their 
artiftery, and to lower the cannon from the precipices with 
which the country abounds. Having, however, no foar of an 
attack, they divided their force into different bodies, each 
taking such direction as appeared most practicable, and in six 
days arrived in the vicinity of Embrun. The Milanese 
general, Prospero Colonna, lay encamped at Villa Franca, 
near the source of the Po, whence he intended to proceed 
towards Susa, for the purpose of joining his arms with those 
of the Swiss, to oppose the descent of the French. #s he had 
not the most remote idea that the enemy could have effected 
passage so far to the south, he was wholly unprepared for ap 


* Guiccmrd. ib. xii. 
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attack ; but the Sieur de Palisse, at the bead of « strong 
detachment, having availed himself of the services of the 
ighbouring peasants, surprised him whilst he was aeated at 
le, and having dispersed his troops, made him and eeveral 
of hia chiof officers prisoners." ‘This unexpected and dis. 
ful event, by which a great and arperiecet commander, 
in whoso abilitics and integrity the alli owors had tho 
sfullest confidence, was lost to their cause, added to the suc- 
cesses of Aymer de Pric, spread « sudden panic throughout 
the country, ond was more particularly felt by the pope, who, 
relying ou the courage and vigilance of the Swiss, bad flat- 
tored himself that tho French would not be able to foreo their 
way into Italy. 

As the measures in which Leo had concurred for the public 
dofonce had been sdopted rather through compulsion, than 
from any hostile disposition to the French monarch, for whom he 
still continued to profess the highest regard; so the oamnest 
of success which Francis had already obtained, induced him to 
relaa still farther in his opposition, Jest he should eventually 
esasperato the young monarch beyond all hope of reconcilie- 
tion, Hitherto the troops of the church had taken no other 
part in the contest than such as appeared necessary for the 
protection of the papal territories. Unable to support the 
fatigues of a camp, Giuliano do’ Medici had been attacked by 
a slow fover, in consequence of which he relinquished the 
command of the Roman troops to his nephew Lorenzo, and 
retired to Florence, in hopes of deriving advantage to his 
health from the air of his native place, Three days after 
the capture of Colonna, Lorenzo arrived at Modena, between 
which place and Reggio he stationed his troops; the only 
dotive service which he had having been the expulsion 
of Guido Rangonc from the fortreas of Rubiera. In this situation 
it became 6 subject of serious deliberation with the pope, 
whether he should order the Boman snd Florentine troops to 
‘hasten and join the Swias, who were obliged to retire before 
the French in all directions, or should avail himself of the 
oppertanity which might yet remain, of a reconcilistion with 

bY monarch. In consulting his principsl advisers, 
* Mart, Aun. d'Ttal vol. x. p. 214. 
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he found at this im crisis a great diversity of opini 
among them. The cardina da Bibtions, ani otber o outers, 
actuated rather by their fears of the French, than By a 
deliberate consideration of the cireumstances in which 
Roman pontiff was placed, earnestly advised him to humilii 
himeelf to the king. They represented to him that the duke 
of Ferara would undoubtedly seize this opportunity to 
reoover the cities of Modena and Reggio, and that the Ben-s 
tiveli would in like manner repoaseas themselves of Bologna; 
on which secount it would be more prudent for the pope, 
rather to relinquish those places volunterily, than by an 
obstinate and hopeless defence, to endanger the safety of the 
states of the church. This pusillanimous advice was, how- 
ever, opposed by the firmness of the cardinal de’ Medici, 
who having lately been appointed legate of Bologna, and con- 
ceiving that the disgrace of its surrender would be imputed to 
his counsel, exhorted the pope not to relinquish to its-former 
tyrants one of the finest cities in the ecclesigatioal state, nor 
to desert at such a crisis thoso noble and respectable inhabitants, 
who had adhered with such unshaken fidelity to his interests, 
These representations, which the cardinal enforced by frequent 
messengers from Bologna, sre said to have had a gront effect 
‘on the mind of the pope, who resolved not to surrender any 
part of hia territories, until he was compelled to it by irre- 
eigtible necessity. Jf, howover, on the one hand be did not 
abandon himself to despair; on the other, he did not think 
it advisable to take the most conspicuous part among the 
allies in opposing the of the king, but directed his 
eral, Lorenzo, to keep his station on the south of the Po, 

the game time he to Francis I. his confidential 
envoy, Cinthio da Tivoli, for thc purpose of endeavouring, 
by the assistance of the duke of Savoy, to effect a new treaty ; 
or at least for the purpose, as it has been with no amall 
probability conjectured, that in case the monarch should prove 
successful, the pope might be found in open negotiation 
with bim.* ° 

Nor did the allies of the pope, the Swiss alone excepted, 
discover any gteater inclination than himpslf to oppose the 


7 ieee te Con ee oe Gaisdeed. lib. xii, vol. ii. p. 92, 
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progress of the French, The emperor elect did not appear on 
this occasion either in his own or by his representa- 
tives. The vicoroy Cardona, at the head of the Spanish army, 
after having long waited in vain at Verona for the reinforce- 
ments in mon and money which Maximilian had promised to 
fornish, quitted that place, and led to Piacenza, to join 
tho troops under the command of Lorenzo de’ Medici. In the 
«moan time Francis had arrived with the remainder of his army 
at Torin, where he had met with a splendid tion from his 
near relation, Charles III. duke of Savoy. As the Swiss 
found themuelves closely pressed by the h, and wholly 
unsupported by their allies, who ought to have felt » much 
greater interest in the cause than themselves, they listened 
to the representations of the duke of Savoy, who had endea- 
youred to effect a reconciliation between them and the king. 
Nor is it unlikely that his efforts would have been successful, 
hod they not been frustrated by the remonstrances and exhor- 
tations of the cardinal of Sion, who being irreconcileably adverse 
to the cause of the French, and possessing great influence 
among his countrymen, stimulated them by every means in his 
power to persevere in the cause. He also repaired to Piacenza, 
where he prevailed on Cardone to furnish him with a supply of 
seventy thousand ducats, and a body of five hundred cavalry, 
under the command of Ledovico Orsino, count of Pitigliano, 
with which he retumed to bis count 3 who, upon this 
reinforcemont, rejected tho overtures of the king, and deter- 
mined to scize the first favourable opportunity of bringing him 
to a decisive engagement, Tho arrival, at this juncture; of 
fresh levies of their countrymen, confirmed them in this resolu- 
tion ; and although some of their leaders were still desirous of 
an sccommodation, yet the increasing activity and onergetic 
harangues of the cardinal, had inflamed their resentment to 
such o degree, that the greater part of the army breathed only 
war and revenge. 

During these negotiations, the Swiss had quitted Novara on 
the approach ‘of the king, who, after s cannonade of some 
days, compelled the inhabitants to surrender, on terms which 
seoured to them their safety and effects. He thence hastened 
to Pavia, which instantly surrendered to his arms, and passin, 
the river Tesino, he despatched Trivalzio with the 
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guard towards Milan, in expectation that the inhabitants would 
spenly espouse his cause belgrade glo lbde 
which experienced on the 
¢invarsin of tho French had tanght them the danger of a 
premature avowal of their sentiments, and they therefore deter- 
mined to remain neutral, if possible, until the event of the 
contest was known. In order, however, to mitigate the resent- 
ment of the king, who had already advanced as far as Buifalora, 
they despatched an embassy to him, to entreat that he would 
not attribute their reluctance to obey his summons to any 
disrespect either to his person or government, but that after 
having suffered ao much on a former occasion by their attach- 
ment to his predecessor, they trusted they should not now be 
called upon to adopt such a conduct as might expose them to 
the resentment of his enemies. The difficulty of their situation 
Witeh they profowed and iio pe apes jai 
whie 3 wit lence and generosit 
ane Buffak vine Mine proceeded. 0 Abbi ae a 
lora the ki to Abbiat 80, Whilst 
the Swiss assembled in grat nambers at Gallerata, In this 
situation the duke of Savoy renewed his pacific negotiations, 
and having given audience to ern comes sent to him with 
proposals on the part of the Swiss, he so far coincided in their 
representations as to lay the foundation for a further troaty, 
fér the completion of which he afterwards went to Gallerata, 
where the terms of the proposed reconciliation were explained 
and assented to. It was there agreed, that an uninterrupted 
peace should be established between the king and the Helvetic 
states, which should continue during his life, and ten years 
after his death ; that the territories which the Swiss hed 
usurped in the valleys of the Milanese should be restored, and 
the pension of forty thousand ducats paid to them from the 
state eof Milan abolished ; that the duke of Milan should have 
an establishment in France under the title of duke of Nemours, 
should ally himself by marriage to the reigning family, enjoy 
a pension of twelve thousand franes, and hare an escort of fifty 
Tances. For these concessions on the part of the Swiss, they 
were to receive six hundred thousand crowns, claimed by tham 
under the treaty of Dijon, and three hundred thousand for the 
restoration of the valleys, retaining four thousand men in arms 
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for the service of the king. In this treaty tho pope, in case he 
relinquished Parma and Piacenza, the , the duke of 
Savoy, and the marquis of Monferrato, were incladed as parties 
and allies, but no mention was made either of his Catholic ma- 
J007 of the Voss oF of any ober of the Italian states.” 
6 treaty was, however, no sooner concluded than it was broken, 
in congequonce of the arrival of fresh bodies of Swiss, who, 
holding the French in contempt, refused to adhere to the con- 
ditions agroed upon ; whereby such a diversity of opinion arose 
among them, that although the chief part of the army agreed 
to remain for the defence of Milan, great numbers quitted the 
field, and retired towards Como, on their return to their native 
country. 
ThE defection of @ part of the Swiss army was not, however, 
so important as to damp the ardour of the rest. A body of 
thirty-five thousand mon, accustomed to victory, and inflamed 
with the expectations of an immense booty, ited a for- 
midable barrier to the progress of the king. Ee retiring from 
Verona to Piscenza, Cardona had eluded the vigilance of the 
Venetian general D’Alvinno, who having the commend of an 
army of upwards of ten thousand men, assured the kin; 
that be would find sufficient employment for the Spi 
troops, No sooncr, therefore, was he informed of the move- 
mente of Cardons, than he quitted his station in the Polesine, 
and passing the Adige, proceeded along the banks of the Po 
towards Cremona, with  cclerity wholly unexampled in the 
commanders of those times, and which he was himself accus- 
tomed to comparo to the rapid march of Claadius Nero, when 
he hastened to oppose the progress of Asdrubal. On the 
‘oach of D’Alviano, Francis proceeded to Merignano, for 
Purpose not only of affording the Venetian geveral an 
opportunity of joining the French army, but alzo of pre 
venting the union of the Swiss with the Spanish and papel 
It may be admitted as « general maim in the history of 
military traneactions, tat the eforts made by separete povers 
in alliance with each other are inferior to those made with 
equal forces by a single power. On such occasions the post of 
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danger is willingly coneeded to those who choose to take the 
and the proportionate aid to be given by each party 
becomes at length #o nicely balanced, that the common cause 
in often sacrificed to vain distinctions and distrastful timidity. 
Suoh was the situation of the Spanish general Cardona and of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici at Piacenza ; where, whilst each of them 
stimulated the other to pass the Po to the aid of the Swiss, 
neither of them could be prevailed upon to take the first step 
for that Ld pred In exculpation, however, of the Spaniards, 
it is alleged that Cinthio ae Tire Tivoli, the envoy of the pope to 
Francis 1. having been seized upon by the Spanish troops, was 
compelled "to disclose the purpose of his mixsion, in consequence 
of which Cardons lost all further confidenco in the sid of the 
papal troops ; and to this it ia added, that Lorenzo had himself 
searetly despatched a messenger to the king, to assure him, 
that in opposing his arms he had no other motive than that of 
obedience to the commands of the papel see, and that he should 
avail himself of every opportunity , consisténtly with his own 
honour, of showing him how sincerely ho was attached to his 
interests. The concurring testimony of the historians of these 
times may be admitted as evidence of facts, which the tempo- 
rising course of conduct adopted by the pope on this occasion 
renders highly probable. But it is equally probable that Car- 
dona availed himself of these circumstances as his justification 
fér not doing that which he would equally have declined doing 
had they never occurred. Ferdinand of Aregon was at least 
as indecisive as the pontiff, and Cardona well knew the dispo- 
fition of his sovereign. Day after day was appointed for 
passage of the Po, and a part of the Spanish army had at one 
time thade a movement for that purpose, but a pretext was 
easily found for their retreat ; and the Swiss, deserted by those 
allies who had called for their aid, were left, almost alone, to 
@ contest which was to decide the fate of Milan, and 

peeps the independence of Italy. 

At the conclusion of one of those inflammatory ney grariations 
with which the cardinal of Sion was accustomed 
his coun! , the resolation was adopted instantly to attack 
the Fren , although only about two hours of day-light remained. 
Bya rapid’ and unexpected march the whole body of the Swiss 
presented themselves before the French encampments at 
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Marignano, on the thirteenth day of September, 1515. The 
attack immediately commenced. ‘Their impetuosity was irre- 
sistible. The intranchments were soon carried, and part of 
the artillery was already in the hands of the assailants. As 
the French recovered from their surprise, they began to make 
head against their adversaries, and the horse joining in the 
action, a dreadful engagement took place, which continued with 
various success and great slaughter to a late hour of the night. 
During this contest cis was in the midst of the battle and 
received several wounds. The bandes noires, whom the Swiss 
had threatened with total extermination, contributed with the 
French Gendarmerie to retrieve the loss. The darkness of 
the night, although it did not terminate the contest, rendered it 
for a time impossible for the combatants to proceed in the work 
of destruction ; and an involuntary truce of some hours took 
plaeo, during which both parties kept the field, impatiently 
waiting for that light which might enable them to renew the 
engagement. Accordingly, with the dawn of dey the battle 
again commenced, when it appeared that the French monarch 
hed availed himself of this interval to arrange his artillery, and 
to reduce his troops into better order than when they had been 
attacked ou the preceding day. The vanguard was now led 
by the Sieur de Palisse with seven hundred lances and ten 
thousand German infantry. The body of the army under the 
royal standard was commanded by the king, and consisted‘of 
eight hundred men st arms, ten thousand Germans, five thousand 
Gascons, and a large train of artillery directed by the duke of 
Bourbon. Trivulzio led the corps de reserve, which consisted 
of five hundred lances and five thousand Italianinfantry.- The 
light infantry, under the command of the Sieur de Chita and 
the bastard of Savoy, brother of the king, were ordered to act 
as circumstances might require.* The attack of the Swiss 
was now aupported with unshaken firmness. A detachment 
which was intended to surprise the right wing of the French 
army was interospted by the duke of Alencon, and pursued by 
the Basque infantry of Pietro Navarro, who put every man to 
the sword.+ After having resisted tho charge, the French 
‘became the assailants, Francis at the head of his Gondarmes 
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first made an impression on their line ; but the numbers of the 
Swiss were so great, and their courage and discipline so 
exemplary, that he would in all probability have been 

had not D'Alviano at that moment rushed into the midst of the 
combat, at the head of a small but select and intrepid body of 
cavalry, and by the cry of Marco, the war signal of the Vene- 
tians, given new courage to the French and dispirited the 
tanke of their adversaries, who conceived that the Venetian 
army had at this juncture joined in the engagement. After 
sustaining the contest for several hours, the Swiss were obliged 
to relinquish the palm of victory ; but even under these cir- 
cumstances they had the firmness and resolution to form in 
regular order, and to quit the scene of action under such dis- 
cipline, that the French monarch, whose army was exhausted 
by watchfulnesa and fatigue, did not venture on a pursuit. 
Weakened by intestine divisions, deserted by their allies, and 
defeated by the French, they hastened to Milan, where they 
demanded from the duke such subsidies as they knew he was 
wholly unable to pay. This, however, afforded them a sufficient 
protext for withdrawing themselves altogether from the theatre 
of war, and leaving their Italian allies to the mercy of the 
‘conquering army.* 

‘Tho battle of Marignano is justly considered by both the 
French ‘and Italian historians as highly honourable to the 
gallantry and prowess of the French arms.’ The example of 
Francis I., who had in the course of the conflict repeatedly ex- 
trieated himself from situations of imminent danger by his own 
personal courage, had animated his soldiers to tho most daring 
acts of heroism ; insomuch aah Trivulzio, who had before been 
engaged in no less than eighteen important battles, declared 
that they resembled only the sports of children in comparison 
with this, which might truly be called s war of giants. ‘The 
chevalier Bayard fought at the side of his sovereign, where he 
gave such proofs of romantic conrage, that Francis, immediately 
after the engagement, insisted on being knighted by him upon 
the field of battle. The ceremony was instantly “performed 
in the true spirit of chivalry, and Bayard, making two leaps, 
returned his sword into the scabbard, vowing never more to 
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unsheath it excopt against the Turks, the Saracens, and the 
Moors.* This victory is chiefly to be attributed to the supe~ 
tiority of the French artillery ; but the arrival of D’Alviano, 
although accompanied by so small a body of soldiers, un- 
doubtedly contributed to the success of the dey, The number 
of Swisa left dead on tho fiold ia stated by different historians at 
eight, ten, fourteen, and even fifteen thousand ; whilst tho loss of 
the French varies from three to six thousand, among whom, how- 
ever, wore many of the chief nobility of France. On this spot, 
polluted with carnage, Francis gave orders that threo solemn 
masses should be performed ; one to return thanks to God for 
the victory, another for the souls of those who were slain in 
battle, and a third to supplicate the restoration of peace. He 
also directed that a chapel should be built adjacent to the field 
of battle, as a testimony of his gratitude, and a permanent 
memorial of his success. 

No sooner was the event of the battle of Marignano known 
at Milan, than the duke Maximilian Sforza, accompanied by 
his general, Giovanni Gonzaga, and his chancellor and confi- 
dential adviser, Morone, shut himself up in the castle, which 
was strongly fortified and garrisoned by considerable body of 
Swiss, Italian, and Spanish soldiers. The inhabitants of 
‘Milan, deprived of all means of defence, sent deputies to the 
king to testify their entire submission to his authority ; but 
Francis refused to enter the city, conesiving that it would"be 
derogatory from his honour to take up his residence in 9 place, 
the fortress of which was yet held by his enemies, Operations 
were therefore instantly commenced against the castle, under 
the directions of Pietro Navarro, who promised to reduoe it in 
Jess than a month ; but although he was successful in destroy- 
ing @ pert of the fortifications, it is probable that the task 

ich he had undertaken would have required considerable 
Sees Rell net the sueaisnta Seanad. misans $0 epee 8.0 iation 
with the principal advisers of the duke. Inf by the 
‘treacherous recommendation, or the dastardly apprehensions of 
Morone, the duke was induced to listen to terms of sccommo- 
dation, by which he agreed, not only to surrender the fortross 
of Milan, and that of Cremons, which was yet held by his 
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friends, but also to relinquiah for ever the sovereignty of Milan 
and its dependent states. ‘As a compensation for these conces- 
sions, Francis agreed to use his influence with the to 
appoint Maximilian a cardinal, with ecclesiastical preferments 
and benefices to the annual amount of thirty-mx thousand 
livres, promising to pay him in the mean time & pension to the 
like amount, and also to advance him, within the space of two 
years, ninety-four thousand livres, to be disposed of at his own 
ure. A provision was also mado for the other members 
of the house of Sforza, and Morone, who negotiated the treaty, 
stipulated that he should himself enjoy the rank of a senator of 
Milan, with the office of master of requests of the hotel to the 
Ling? Thus terminated the brief government of Maximilian 
Sforza ; without his having, by his misfortunes, excited in 
others the sensations of sympathy or regret which usually 
accompany those who suddenly fall from high rank into the 
mediocrity of private life. The only observation recorded of 
him upon this occasion, is an expression of hi§ satisfaction on 
being at length freed from the tyranny of the Swiss, the 
gecution of the emperor elect, and the deceit of Ferdinan 
Aragon ; a remark which is no proof of that want of intellect 
which has been imputed to him, but which, on the contrary, 
shows that he had compared the advantages of sovereignty 
with the inconveniences and dangers that attend it, and bad 
regonciled himself to that destiny which it was no longer in his 
power to resist, 
* The cautious pontiff, who had waited only to observe from 
what quarter the wind of fortune would blow, no aooner found 
that the French monarch had defeated the Swiss, and aubju- 
gated tife atate of Milan, than he exerted all the means in his 
‘power to obtain the favonr and secure the alliance of the con- 
iv apparent ern he mgt hee ued inthe toms 
Apparent jility, i ve found it e tempo- 
rising negotiations of the Swiss before the engagement, and 
their speedy desertion after it; in the hesitating conduct of 
the viceroy Cardona, and the total inattention of thé emperor 
elect to the interests of the league ; but it is probable that he 
‘was much more anxious to excuse himself to the king for the 
erent opposition which he had manifested to his views, than 
to his allies for his dereliction of a cause which was now become 
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. He did not, however, on this emergency omit the 
usual forms of exhorting his associates to bear their mis- 
fortunes with constancy, and to repair them by their courage ; 
‘but whilet he thus endeavoured to a consistency of con- 
duct in the eyes of the world, he had already engaged the duke 
of Savoy to unite his efforta with those of his envoy, Lodo- 
‘vico Canosea, to effect an alliance with the king. In truth, 
the situation of the pope was such as would not admit of longer 
delay. Already the king had given orders to construct a 
bridge over the Po, for proceeding to the attack of Parma and 
Piacenza ; and although a veneration for the Roman sco might 
prevent him from attacking the ecclesiastical dominions, this 
aontiment did not apply to the state of Florence, which had 
taken a decided and hostile part against his arms. Fortunately, 
however, for the pope, the king was not averse to  reconcilis- 
tion, which, whilst it relieved him from those spiritual ceneures 
that had occasioned such anxiety and humiliation to his predeces- 
sor, might be of essential service tu him in securing the possession 
“ - newly a0 ired dominions, ras tion was scoot 

opened, when it was proposed that the and the ki 
mould Trutually aasiateach ther in the defence of their peal 
dominions ; that the king ahould take under his protection the 
state of Florence and the family of Medici, particularly Giu- 
liano, the brother, and Lorenzo, the nephew of the pontiff, and 
should maintain to them and their descendants the authotity 
which they enjoyed in the Florentine stato, In return for 
these favours it was proposed, that the pope should surrender» 
to tho king the cities of Parma and Piacenza ; the king pro- 
mising, in return, that his subjects in Milan sbould be gbliged 
to purchase thoir salt from the ecclesiastical states. It 
alo been proposed that the dake of Savoy should be suthorised 
to inquire and dotermine whether the Florentines had infringed 
their treaty with Louis XII. ; in which case he should impose 
‘upon them such penslty ashe might think reasonable, the king 
expressly declaring that this clause was introduced rather to 
satisfy his own honour than for any other cause. But although 
these propositions were assented to by Canossa, they were 
Ro means satisfactory to the pope, who had fattered hima 
with the expectation of reteining the states of Parma and 
Piacenza ; and would gladly have postponed the ratification of 
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the treaty, in the hopes of hearing the determination of the 
Helvetic diet assembled at Zurich, for the purpose of debating 
on the expediency of giving freah succours to the duke of 
Milan. But Canossa having assured the pope, that the French 
monarch had already made tions for attacking the papal 
dominions in Lombardy, and deepatching a body of ‘troops into 
the Tuscan states, the had no alternative but to conclude 
the treaty. He did not, however, ratify it without some modi- 
fications, the principal of which was, that the Florentines 
should not be subjected to any penalty or inquiry with respect 
to their pretended breach of faith to Louis XII. It was also 
expressly agreed that the king should not protect any feudatory 
or subject of the ecclesiastical atate against the just rights of 
the Roman see ; a stipulation which, although expressed as a 
matter of course, and in such vague and general terms as per- 
haps not to be fully understood by the king, had objects of no 
inconsiderable importance in view, which a short time sufficiently 
disclosed," « 

Francis was well aware that the pope hed suffered great 
mortification in being deprived of the territories of Parma and 
Piacenza, and he therefore endeavoured to justify himself for 
the part which he had acted, by alleging that they were a por- 
tion of the states of Milan yhich he could not, consistently with 
his honour, relinquish. In order, however, to reconcile the 
pope to this sacrifice, and to lay the foundation of lasting 
amity between them, he requested to be admitted to an inter- 
view with him, which on the part of Leo X. was assented to 
not only with willingness but alacrity. It is not improbable, 
that on this occasion the pontiff conceived that he might be 
enabled, by his eloquence and personal address, to influence 
the young sovereign to admit of some relaxation in the severity 
opporanty of fodewntag hol fr since, nd poring 

‘ity ifying hi is losses, and providi 
for tho establisment of his family in some other quarter. ie 
did not, however, think it prudent to admit the king into either 
Rome or Florence, but named for that purpose the, city of 
Bologna, where he promised to meet him as soon as the neces- 

their reception. 

Encouraged by the success of Francis I. the Venetians 
began to entertsin hopes that they ehould be enabled to 
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recover their continental possessions, of which they had been 
dispossessed by the Imperislists and the Spaniards, in conse- 
of the league of Cambray. They therefore despatched. 
to the king at Milan an embassy, consisting of four of their 
‘most respectable citizens, to congratulate him on his success, 
Ad So conear. with Bim in aoch matenres 36 sist eppesz oot: 
dusive to the mutual interosts of himself and the republic. 
The ambassadors were accompanied by the learned Tattista 
Egnazio, who by his oxt acquirementa had raised 
himself from a humble rank to great consideration among his 
countrymen, and who upon this occasion gave an additional 
proof of his talents, in the composition of a Latin panegyric on 
Francis I. in horoie verso, celebrating his arrival in Italy, and 
his vietory over the Swiss, This he soon afterwards 
iblished, with a dedication to the eellor Du Prat, and the 
ing, as a mark of his approbation, gave the author a medallion 
of gold with his own portrait 
‘Whilst the Vonctians were thus soliciting the king, and pre- 
paring their own forces for the recovery of their continental 
sessions, the sudden death of their chief general, Barto- 
lommeo D’Alviano, which happened at Gheddi on the first 
day of October, 1515, retarded for a while their efforts and 
dispirited their troops. During twepty-five daya, the Venetian 
soldiers, then proccoding to the attack of Brescia, carried along 
with them in grest pomp the body of their favourite epm- 
mandcr, determined to convey it to Venice for interment. Nor 
would they condesccnd to ask @ passport from Marc-Antonio 
Colonna, who then commanded the Imperial troops, it having 
been gallantly obsorved by Theodoro Trivulzio, cousin of the 
marshal, that such a request ought not to be made after his 
death, for a man who, whilst living, had never feared his 
enemies.” His remains were gly interred at Venice, 
by # decree of the senate, with oxtraordinary honours, His 
faneral Carers was pronounced by the Price Anis 
Navagero, v » in a strain uence whicl 
may fe omsideced te ihe earnest of hit fatare celebrity. if 
‘wo assent to the opinion of Guicciardini, D’Alviano was rather 
brave soldier than a skilful general. He was not only frequently 
defeated, but it had been observed that whenever he held the 
chief command he had never obtained the victory. Yet it 
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must be confessed that the man who by his activity, courage, 
and perseverance, could frustrate the efforts of such a powerful 
alliance aa had been formed against the Venetian states, had 
no alight Prefensions to the applause and gratitude of his 
country. the elegant Latin oration of Navagero, which yet 
remains, are briefly enumerated the principal transactions of 
his life; and we learn from the same authority, that his few 
hours of leisure wero sedulously devoted to the cultivation of 
literature, in which ho had made a much greater proficiency than 
could have been expected from s person devoted to the ceaseless 
duties of a military profession." Of the aolidity of his judgment 
‘& puflicient proof may be found in the early patronage which 
he afforded to Girolamo Fracastoro, who was destined to be one 
of the principal literary ornaments of the ago, and who was 
chiefly indebted to this celebrated commander for those oppor- 
tunities of improvement which have conferred immortality on 
his name. . 

The important changes which had taken plage in the affairs 
of Italy, naturally led to some alteration in the condnet of the 
pontiff towards the other sovercigns of Europe, and particularly 
towards Ilenry VIII. ; between whom and Francis I. a degree 
of erpulation had arisen, which was already sufficiently oBpe 
rent. On the death of Cardinal Bambnidge, Wolsey 
suceeeded him as archbishop of York ; but this preferment, 
although it inereased the revenues, did not gratify the ambition 
of this aspiring ecclesiastic, who had flattered himeelf with the 
hope of obtaining also the hat of a cardinal lately worn by his 
processor In soliciting from the pope this distinguished 
favour, Wolsey had relied on the assistance of Adrian de 
Corneto, bishop of Bath, and cardinal of S. Crisogono, the 
pope's collector in England, under whom, as the cardinal 
resided at Rome, Polydoro Virgilio acted as sub-collector.” 
‘The cardinal was oither unable or unwilling to render the ser- 
vico expected ; and such was the resentment of Wolsey, who 
conceived that he had been bad em ot some 
trivial pretext he seized upon uty Pe ro, com- 
mitted him to the Tower. This violent measure had been the 
subject of frequant representations from the court of Rome ; 
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but although the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici and the pope him- 
self had written to the king, requesting the liberation of their 
‘agent, he still remained in confinement.* ‘The apparent dis- 
rospect thus manifested by the English monarch to the holy 
sce, had induced the pontiff to listen to the representations of 
Francis I,, who was extremely earnest to obtain the restoration 
of Louia Gaillard, ex-bishop of Tournay, to that rich benefice, 
of which he had been deprived by the intrusion of Wolsey. 
Whilst the popo was yet hesitating, not perhaps as to the 
rights of the respective claimants, but as to which of the rival 
sovereigns it would be most expedient to attach to bis interests, 
the success of the French arms effected a speedy decision, and 
Leo immediately granted » papal bull for restoring Guillard to 
his benefice, and even suthorising him to make use of the 
secular arm for obtaining possession. It may well be conceived 
that this measure gave great offence, not only to Wolsey, but 
to Henry VIII. who had lately incurred an immense expense 
in fortifying the city of Tournay ; and warm remouatrances 
were made upon it to the court of Rome, in consequence of 
which the business was referred to the decision of two car- 
dinala, who showed no great disposition to bring it to a speady 
termination. In the mean time Francis, who was well apprised 
where tho chief difficulty lay, conceived that if he could obtain 
for Wolsey an equivalent for the loss of his bishopric, he should 
find no further obstacles from that quarter. He therefore gave 
him to understand that he should promote his interesta at 
Rome to the utmost of his power.t In the weighty discussions 
now depending between Francis and the pontiff, the appoint- 
ment of a cardinal was an object of small comparative import- 
ance. The promotion of Wolsey to that dignity was determined 
on, of which Francis took care to sond Wolsey the first intel- 
ligence ; and at a consistory held for that purpose on the tenth 
day of September, 1515, he was the sole person raised to that 
high » hia title being that of &. Cecilia trans Tiberim, 
About the same time the popo’s agent in England was liberated 
from his confinement ; but Wolsey, having obtained his object, 
still refused to relinquish his claims to the bishopric of Tournay ; 
and is supposed to have stimulated his sovereign to » new 
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quarrel with Francis, for the purpose of affording himself a 
pretext for retaining the emoluments of his sce. 

‘The arrangements for the intended interview between Loo X. 
and Francis I. at Bologna being now completed, Leo eommu- 
nicated his intention to the college of cardinals, some of whom 
ventured to insinuate that it would be derogatory to the dignity 
of the pontiff to receive the king in any other place than Rome. 
Without regarding their saggestions, he directed the cardinals 
to meet together at Viterbo on the 9] hing festival of All 
Souls; and to the absent cardinals he addressed » circular 
letter to tho same effect, On his quitting the city, with the 
intention of paying visit to Floronco, before he proceeded to 
Bologna, he intrusted the chief authority to the cardinal Sode- 
tini, brother of the late Gonfaloniere, as his legate ; not on 
account of his own attachment to him, but, as it was supposed, 
Because he was aj msive that if the cardinal eccompanied 
him to Florence, his presence might remind the citizens of 
their former liberties. It was the intention of the pontiff to 
have proceeded from Rome to Siena, but the number of his fol- 
lowers, consisting of twenty cardinals with their attendants, and 
an immense train of poole and officers of the court, alarmed 
the inhabitants of that place, who sent a deputation to him 
whilst yet on the road, to apprise him, that in the searcity of 
provisions under which they laboured it would be impossible for 
them to provide for such » raultitude. He therefore changed 
his route, and proceeded towards Cortona, where he was mag- 
nificently entertained for three days in the house of Giulio 
Passerini, one of the nobles attendant on his court, and gave 
audience to six of tho principal inhabitants of Florence, who 
sree cepted fo ment oot OPP homage in the names of 
their fellow-citizens. On leaving Cortona he passed 
Arezzo, and arrived on the twenty-sixth day of November in 
tho vicinity of Florence, where he took up his residence for a 
few days at Marignolle, the villa of Jacopo Gianfiliszzi, until 
the preparations making for his reception within the city could 
be completed. These preperations were much impéded by a 
long continuance of rainy weather, but the inclemency of the 
season did not prevent the inhabitants from displaying their 
usual magnificence and invention ; and the exhibitions upon 
this occasion employed the talents of the first professors, in a 
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ith historical sculpturc, the workmanship of Jacopo di 
andro, and Baecio de Montelupo. Another arch in the Pisses 
i 8. Felice was completed by Giuliano del Tasso ; in which 
the statue of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the father 
of the pontiff, with a motto pathetically appropriate, although 
perhaps, profanely applied ;f at the sight of which the 
appeared to be deeply affected. The same artist also exhibited 
st the S. Trinita a bust of Romulus and several beautiful 
statues, and erected in the Mercato nuovo a column resembling 
that of Trajan at Rome. Antonio da 8. Gallo built, in the 
Piazza de’ Signori, an octangular temple, and Baccio Bandi- 
nelli placed in the Loggie s colossal figure of Hercules. 
Between tho monastery and the palace a triumphal arch was 
erected by Francesco Granacci, and Ariatotile da 8. Gallo; 
and another in the quarter of the Bischeri by Rosso Rossi, with 
+ variety of ornaments and figures, and with appropriate 
inscriptions in honour of the pontiff, Bnt the work which was 
chiefly admired was the front of the church of 8. Maria del 
Fiore, which was covered with s temporary fagade, from the 
design of Jacopo Sansovino, who decorated it with statues and 
Bassi rilievi ; in addition to which the pencil of Andrea del 
Sarto enriched it with histerical subjects in chiaro-scuro, 
executed jn such a manner as to produce a most striking effect ; 
a mode of ornament the invention of which is attributed, by 
‘Veasxi, to Lorenzo, father of the pontiff, and which was highly 
commended by Leo X., who declared that the structure could 
not have more beautifal if the whole had been built 
of mazble. Many other works of art are commemorated by ven- 
temsporary writers, some of which were executed from the designs 
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of: Baooto Bandinelli, and were displayed in such profusion a8 
almost to fill the streets through whach the pontiff had to pass." 
‘The ceremonial order of the procession was with 
great attention by Pania do Gracia, from the inferior ranks of 
valets, heralds, and horsemen, to the greet offieers of the 
Household, nobles, ambassadors, and independent princes of a. 
tian ptates. In this tesk be found, however; sega Hi ieteie 
ere pak array lnntedicn tetsasitead aoa = 
er ‘insisted on being next to the: 
oie ie Big evap nt Steal a is To 
is French envi positively © it, on i. 
former occasion, when there Spanish tnbmasada 
and one from England, abe he Baglish estoy roy claimed the nee 
vilege of following after the first of the Spaniards, they refused 
to allow themuclves to be separated, and insisting that the same 
rule should be applied to them which eh, they fad, applied to 
ethers ; whereupon the Spaniard quitted the proecasion in dis- 
. "Bo the ambassadors succeeded the miagistrates of Flo- 
Tenee, on foot, the guards of the pope, and Lorenzo de’ Medici 
with fifty followers. The host was preceded by tapers, and 
placed under e canopy supported by canons of the chureh. 
‘Next appeared the cardinals, according to their distinctions of 
deacons, priests, and bishops, who were succeeded by one hun~ 
dred young men of noble families, superbly and uniformly 
dressed. The master of the papal ceremonies, Paris de Grassis, 
bishop of Pesaro, with his assistants, immediately preceded the 
pope, who sqpeared under @ canopy, which was carried by the 
Gonfaloniere, and chicf magistrates of Florence, and followed 
bead chamberlains, sicians, secretaries, and other officers 


Sar tts . oe ee eee 
whe, oir ao diskcioed maaney ‘the crowd 
fur whieh: perp. Pope died » cum of tines 

a pete tes and ecclesiastics 


faloreh and herse-guards of brought up the 
rear, Ti his maser the Seocersion pent saete fps chasis 
of 8. Bee oe Hew the pope frequently stopping to observe 
‘the insoriptiees and trophies which sppesrod ix his way. On 
his arrival at the church, he found an elevated prepared, 
on which he proceeded, with » few attendants, from the entrance 
10th hgh shar wit he root of hs flowers remained in 
D 
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the church below. Here he continued in prayer a longer 
time than usnal ; after which, the cardinal, Giulio de’ Medici, 
as archbishop of Florence, chanted the servieo, and recited 
the oration. The pope then gave his benediction and plenary 
indulgence to a parses atta incl he sotieod fo salar fom 
his fatigues, in adjacent monastery of 8, Maria Novella, 
whilst the evening was pened by the populace in joyful sc- 
clemstions. The repose of the night was disturbed by the 

ing of cannon, which the prudent master of the ceremonies 
ha atrictly prohibited during the day, lest the horses of the 
secular attendants and the terrified rules of the ecclesiastics 
should throw their riders on the pavement. 

On the following day, the pope visited the church of the 
Amnuneiata, where, having some doubts whether he should 
unveil the celebrated image of the Virgin, he consulted the 
cardinals present on this i question, by whose advice 
the veil was drawn aside at short intervals. Thence he 
proceeded to take up his residence at his paternal mansion, 
where he found his brother, Giuliano, confined to his bed by 
‘a tedions and hi complaint. The third day after his 
arrival, being he bect Busdes ie A Sunday in Advent, was devoted to the 
performance of divine service in the chapel of the Medici 
family, dedicated to S. Lorenzo. On the conclusion of the 
ceremony, Leo X. turned to the spot where the remains of his 
father were deposited, and whilst he prostrated himself in the 
attitude of supplication, he was observed by his attendants to 
shed tears, 

On the evening of the last-mentioned day, the pontiff quitted 
the city of Florence and proceeded to 
with s very different reception from that with "which he had 
been honoured in his native place, The inhabitants, still 
attached to their banished chiefs of the family of Bentivoli, 
and mindful of the severities exercised upon them by Julius II., 
received the pope in sallen silence; except when the sound of 
Serra, Serra® resounded in his ears, as he passed in procession 
through the streets. This circumstance gave great offence to 
many of the cardinals, who thought that the pontiff shonld 
have manifested his displeasure on such an occasion. Leo, 
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however, judged much better than his attendants, and availe 
himeelf of this opportunity of displaying his moderation and 
forbearance ; qualities for which he was remarkable, and 
which in general not ‘disarm resentment, but often convert 
an unjust or mistaken adversary into a faithful friend. 
eens by four sae Bar thas parsons 
i ‘arma aggre sent b 1080 
The pope, was received on confines of the enclesiantion! 
state by the cardinals de’ Medici and Flisco, and conducted to 
Bologna, where all the members of the sacred colloge pro- 
ceeded to meot him beyond the gate of 8. Felice. After they 
had waited there a short time, the king made his appearance 
between the two pontifical legates, and was welcomed by o 
short address in Latin from the cardinal bishop of Qatia, who 
remained uncovered whilst he delivered it, as did also tho other 
eardinals. To this the king, who was also uncovered; replied 
in French, assuring them that he considered himself as the son 
of his holiness, that he was thoroughly devoted to the spostolic 
gee, and desirous of rendering every service in his power to the 
college of cardinals, as being his fathers and his brethren. 
Having addressed himself particularly to every one of the 
cardinals, they then approached him in suocession, and gave 
him fraternal kiss; the master of the pontifical ceremonies 
at the same time informing him of the name and quality of 
esth cardinal as he approached. After this exhibition, they 
proceeded together towards the city, the king being placed 
between the cardinals Sanseverino and Este ; but the attend- 
ants of the monarch disrogarded 1 the reread of the officer 
whose duty it waa to regulate the proceedings of the day, and 
flomed a sordesiy sod =e manner He va thus 
conducted to apartments for him in the palace, 
where four Seied as hs companions and dined. 
with him at the same table. The pope, having in the mean 
time been arrayed in his pontifical garments and seated in full 
consistory, expected the approach of tho king, who was intro- 
duced by the master of the ceremonies between two cardinals, 
attended by six prelates, and followed by such an immense 
multitude, as well of the populace es of French and Romans, 
that great ecm were entertained for the safety of the 
building. king was himself upwards of half an hour in 
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making his way through the crowd ; a circumstance which he 
seem, however, to hare bene with gross good Ikomeur. 
Arriving st length in presence of » he made hi 
dne onuflexions and, having complied with tho humiliating 
ceremony of kissing the foot aud the hand of his holiness, was 
next allowed the more familiar honour of kissing his cheek, 
The king then expressed, in a few words in his native lan- 
guage, his great satisfaction in having deen allowed a personal 
interview with the supreme pontiff, the vicar of Christ upon 
earth ; professing himself desirous of obeying all his commands 
8 his dutiful son and servant. The pope replied 1 Latin, 
with great gravity and propriety attributing 20 happy and 
tatisfactory an event entiraly to the goodness of God. Francis 
then took 4 seat provided for him on the right hand of the 
, whilet his chancellor delivered « Latin oration, in which, 
in the name of his sovereign, be acknowledged the su y 
af the holy see, and commended the fidelity of the French 
monarehs, and particularly that of his sovereign Francis 1. to 
the church. At the same time the king would have uncovered 
his head, but the pope prevented him. At the conclusion of 
tho haranguo Francis bowed in token of bis assent, when the 
ope again addressed him in a few words, commending his 
Intiful fidelity. Such of the French nobility and attendants 
as could force their way through the crowd, were then admitted 
to kiss the feet of the pontiff, but the dukes of Bourbon and of 
Orleans, with Monsignor do Vallcbrune, were the only persons 
who were allowed to kiss his hand and face. This ceremony 
being performed, the pope led the king into » chamber which 
commanded a view of the principal street of the city; where, 
paring lat him for a short time, he hastened to remove the 
incumbrance of his pontifical robes, and on his return entered 
with him into familiar conversation. On this occasion, the 
vigilant master of the ceremonies cautioned his holiness 
it touching his cap in Soken of seepest 90 Se monstehs 
whilst they were seen populace ; a mark of 
Mtontion hich it seome fierendes VI hea impradently shown, 
to Charles VIII. on their interview; this ecclesiastical Polonius 
contending that it did not become the viear of Christ to 
eshibit any reverence towards a sovercign, evan if he were the 
eperor himself, 
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During the continuance of the two potentates in Bologna 
they resided together in the palace of the city, and had 
frequent conferences on the important subjects which had been 
the occasion of their interview. The endeavours of the ki 
syere exaxsed 0 Jeevell rpon 0 pope $6 valle bis arms i 
those of France, for the expulsion of the Spaniards from Italy; 
‘but ap these efforts, if successful, would have ensbled Francis 
to have seized upon the crown of Naples, and given him s 
preponderating authority in Italy, the pope, without a direct 
opposition, affected to postpone the measure ; alleging that he 
could not, in so ostensible s manner, infrings the treaty which 
then subsisted between Ferdinand of Aragon and himself, and 
of which sixteen months were yet unexpired.* With no 
greater effect did the king employ his efforta to prevail on the 
pope to surrender the cities of Modena and Reggio to the duke 
of Ferrars, or to moderate his resentment and relinguish bis 
designs against the duke of Urbino. To the former he refused 
to sssent, unless he was repaid the money which he had 
advanced to the emperor, on being invested with the sovereignty 
of Modena ; and with respect to the latter, he contended, that 
the duke of Urbino had forfeited his dominions, which he held 
as a vassal of the church, by not joining his arms when required 
with those of the pope, under command of Lorenzo de” 
Medici.t But, although the pope firmly resisted overy propo- 
sition which tended to the further abridgment of his power, he 
was indefatigable in his attention to his royal guest, whom he 
entertained with the utmost splendour and magnificence. He 
also bestowed on him, a3 a mark of his esteem, @ cross 
ornamented with jewels, estimated at fifteen thousand dueats, 
and presented to the beautiful and accomplished Maria Gaudin 
a diamond of immense value, which has since been called the 
is stot eath bide honour rye oe nat 

treated wit i and respect ; the ponti 
being no leas desirous of oblitereting in the rlede of tho French 
people the animosities which had been excited by the violence 
of Julius II. than of impressing them with an exalted idoa of 
the resources and grandeur of the Roman sec. Nor is it 


* Jovit, in Vita Leon. X. lib, iii. p. 70. 
+ Leoni, Vite di Fr. Maris Duce d'Urbino, lb. ii. p, 170. 
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improbable that the genial warmth of pontifical kindness found 
its way into those bosoms which the frowns of his predecessor 
had hardenod into animosity and resistance. In the midst of a 
aclemn interview, one of the French nobles, apparently affected 
by @ sentiment of contrition for the part which he had acted in 
ition to the holy see, called out aloud in French, that he 
wished to meke his confession to his holiness, and that os he 
could not be admitted to do it in private, he would in public 
acknowledge that he hed fought egsinet Julius II. witl 
utmost resentment, and had paid no regard to his spiritual 


censures. To this the king that he had himself been 
guilty of a similar offence. Many others of the French nobility 
mado the same acknowl and requested forgiveness 


from the pope ; whereupon stretching out his hands, gave 
them his absolution and pontifical benediction. The king, then 
turning to the pope, said, “Holy father, you must not be 

ised that we were such enemies to Julius II., because he 
was always tho greatest enemy to us; insomuch that in our 
times we have not met with » more formidable adversary. 
For he was, in fact, a most excellent commander, and would 
have made 8 much better general of on army than s Roman 

tiff? 

ae addition to these proofs of liberality and good-will on the 
part of the pontiff, an opportunity also occurred of rendering the 
monarch & much more important service, in s matter which he 
ie greatly at heart, For several centuries the French clergy 

hed claimed, and frequently exercised an exemption in 
particular cases, from that general control in eoclesiastical 
affairs which was assumed by the holy see: an exemption 
which is the foundation of what have been called the liberties 
of the Gellican church. Pretensions of this nature are on 
record aa early as the reign of S. Louis, and are probably of 
stil greater sutiquity ; but in the year 1438, the council of 
Basil, then acting in ‘direct opposition to Eugenius IV., who 
had assembled another council at Florence, formed several 
canons for the future regulation of the church, which greatly 
restricted the power of the supreme pontiff, and sbolished many 
af the most glaring abuses in ecclesiastical discipline. In con- 


‘© This anecdote is related on the authority of P. de Grasis. 
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sequence of the rejection of these canons by Eugenius, tho 
goa Passed o decree, deposing kim from his pontifical 
lignity ; but Eugenius triumphed over his opponents, 

theso tions were not confirmed by the head of the church; 
notwithstanding which they ore approved by Charles VIL, 
who expressly recomm them to the adoption of the 
assembly of divines then met at Bourget, under the title of the 
Pragmatic Council. By this assembly, these regulations wore 
admitted as the general rules of coclesisstical discipline in 
France, and its decision has been distinguished by the name of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. Notwithstanding the attempts of 
succeeding pontiffs to abrogate these canons as impious and 
heretical, they were firmly adhered to by tho Fronch clergy 
and people, 23 highly conducive to the welfare and repose of the 
kingdom. Nor had the sovereigns of France been less attached 
to @ system which freed them in a great measure from the 
influence of the Romish see, submitted the nomination of bene- 
fices to the approbation of the king, prohibited the payment of 
annates and other exorbitant claims of the Roman court, and 
abolished the scandalous custom of selling ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, which was practised not only as they became vacant, but 
during the life of the + a8 & reversionary interest. 
Hence, notwithstanding the authority of the advocates of the 
Romish sce, who have asserted or insinuated that those canons 
wore abrogated by succeeding monarchs, and in particular by 
Louis XI. and Louis XII, tho claims of the French sey 
under the Pragmatic Sanction were still considered as in 

force. In agitating this important question, the object of 
Francis was not only to obtain a formal concession of the 
jurisdiction exercised by the monarchs of France in the eccle- 
siastical affairs of the kingdom, but to transfer to the crown some 
of those privileges which had been claimed and exercised by the 
French dergy, ‘and to vest in the king a right to those preaent- 
ations to ecclesiastical benefices which had heretofore been 
claimed by the Roman see. On the other hand, Leo was not 
leas desirous to accomplish ax object which had frastrated the 
efforts of his predecessors, and to abolish a codo of laws which 
had been 20 long regarded as the opprobrium of the church; and 
although the pretensions of the king went beyond the claims of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, yet, as the destruction of that system 
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would overturn the independence of the French clergy, and 
i the rights of the sovereign were to be exereised” ander 
the express sanction of the holy see, and not in direct oppo- 
sition to its authority, as had theretofore been done, the 
tiff willingly listened to the representations made to him 
the king on this head, and the discussion was soon ter- 
tinated to their mutual satisfaction. It was in consequence 
agrecd that the Pragmatic Sanction should be abolished in 
express terme, both by the pope and the king, but that its 
chief provisions and immunitics should be revived and ex- 
tendod by a contemporary act, which should invest the king 
with greater power in the ecclesiastical concerns of the 
Kingdom, than ho had before enjoyed. Hence arose the 
celebrated Concordat, by which the nomination to all eccle- 
tiastical bencfices within the French dominions was oxpressly 
ted to the king, with a reservation of the annates to the 
an see ; besides which, the right of deciding all contro- 
versios respecting the aflairs of the church, excepting in 
some particular instancos, was conceded to the judicature of 
the sovereign without sppeal.* Both the king aud the 
have been accused, on this occasion, of having mutually 
ht and sold the rights of the church, and betrayed the in- 
‘tereate of that religion which it was their duty to have protected. 
That their conduct excited the warmest indignation of the 
French clergy, appears by the bold appoul of the university of 
Paris, in which the proceedings of the council of Basil, in oppo- 
sition to Eugenius 1V., aro openly defended, the rights of the 
Gallican church courageously asserted, and the character of 
Leo X. impeached with great freedom.* Even the laity were 
jealous of the outhority which the king hed thus unexpectedly 
obtained ; conceiving that by this union of the spiritual and tem- 
poral power in his own person, he would find it an easy task to 
eradicate the fow remaining germs of liberty which hed exeaped 
the destructive vigilance of Louis XI., and which, under the 
milder government of hia successors, had begun to put forth no 
ing shoots.'* 
After these important arrangements, the king returned from 
Bologna to Milan, tad some Shernerls repeated the Alps to 


* Fuscieulus Rerum expetond. et fa.ford. tout. ip. 68, 
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prepare for new contests, with which he was threatened by the 
emperor elect, and the kings of England and Aragon, The 
pope, after having, by the desire of the king, conferred on 
Adrian Boissi the hat of a cardinal, quitted = place where he 
had been treated with disrespectful coldness, and, accompanied 
by twelve cardinals, repaired to Florence, where he arrived on 
the twenty-second day of December, 1515. Being now freed 
poi ile from the eaves of siete, be had hero an oppectanisy 
indulging his natural disposition in splendid representations 
and acts of munifieence towards his fellow-citizens. The day 
of the nativity was celebrated in the church of 8. Maria del 
Fiore, with unusual e.ultation ; and, on the firet of the new 
year, he presented to the Gonfalonicre Pietro Ridolfi, who then 
resigned his authority to hie successor, a cap of state and o 
sword, which had been previously sanctioned by the apostolic 
benediction. On tho same day he also assembled iu the cathe- 
dral the archdeacon and canons of Florence, and being himself 
seated in state, in the midst of his cardinals and prelates, he 
ave to the chapter, the mombera of which were then prostrate 
Betore him, a mitre ornamented with jewels of the estimated 
value of ten thousand ducats.* At the same time, a8 a proof 
of the affection which he bore to the church, of which he had 
himself, from his infancy, been o canon, he enlarged the in- 
comes of the ecclesiastics attached to it, and directed that the 
canons should rank as protonotaries of the holy see, and should 
wear the habit of such dignity on all public occasions.” 

‘Having thus distributed his bounty, and left to seven altars 
in the principal church the less expensive favour of his ponti- 
fical indulgence, Leo returned to Rome. The firat object that 
required his attention was the state of Siena ; where the inabi- 
lity of Borghese Petrucci, who at the of twenty-two years 
had succeeded to the government, on the death of his father, 
Pandolfo, was 20 apparent as to a just cause for dissatiefac- 
tion among the inhabitants. is circumstance induced his 
cousin, Rafixello Petrucci, then bishop of Grosseto, and keeper 
of the castle of 8. Angelo, to aspire to tho chiof dignity, to 
which he was also encouraged by Leo; who, in consideration 
of his long attachment and services, and with the view of 


* Ammirato, Hust, Foor. bb. xxix. chap. ri, p. 310. 
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lacing in so important a ststion a person attached to his own 
Trterests, furnished him with two hundred lances, and two tbov- 
sand infantry, under the command of Vitello Vitelli, with which 
the Bishop proceeded towards Siens.* ‘The ramoars of these 


hostile tious having reached the city, Borghese assem- 
bled the chief inhabitants for the of interesting them 
in his favour, and for their 3 but the indica. 


tions of displeasure animosity which he there eived, in- 

duced him to relinquish all hopes of maintaining Fis authority, 

fed tomaras Noplen aosompeaied by Fao, his Jonge? bre 
towal i ‘abio, hit 

ther ; but leaving behind him his we his child, his friends, 

end er gsaas to the mercy or the resentment of his adver- 

naries, 

The satisfaction which the pontiff had erienced in the 
success of bis measures was, however, epeedily interrupted by 
domestic calamities and personal dangers. In the month of 
March,“1516, he received information of the loss of his brother 
Ginliano, who died at Florence on the seventeenth day of that 
month, after having supported his indisposition with great 
patience and resignation. His desth was a subject of real 
regret to the citizens of Florence, who had the fullest con- 
fidence in his sincerity and good intentions, which they 
sonirasted. with the qualities, ef: Bis nephew Lorenzo in a 
manner by no means favourable to the popularity of the latter, 
His obsequiea were celebrated with great magnificence; but 
the noblo monument orected to his memory by Michacl-Agnolo, 
in the chapel of S$. Lorenzo, at Florence, may be considered 
as a far more durable memorial of his fame.” 

A few days after he had received intelligence of this event, 
Leo retired to Civita Lavinia, a town of great antiquity, situate 
between Ostia and Antinm, at the distance of about three 
miles from the sea. At this juncture o horde of barbarian 
corsairs suddenly saree en vessels, and, after 
committi it depredations on coast, captured « con- 
tdorable Sxeber of persons, whom they carried off with them 
as prisoners. It was supposed to have been their intention to 

* Jovius deuominates him, “vir stabili fide, sed ignerus literaram et pro- 
‘bris omnibus coopertus.” 

+ Joving, Vita Leon, X. lib. iil p. 71. Fabron. Vite Leon. X. p. 114, 
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have seized the of the of whose tem 
rotidence they had. probably boon epprisody but Let. was 
‘aware of the danger in sufficient time to escape their pursuit, 
end hastoned in great terror to Rome. Muratori, who relates 
this incident on the euthority of manuscript history, by an 
Suonymons ‘wet ‘of Endus, suas. ‘What horrors, what 
onsequences would have ensued, if these barbarians 
iad mond Tn te prjt™ It would, indeed, have been 
singular circumstance, if Leo had in one moment descended 
fiom the height of his suthority, and tho frst tation in 
Christendom, to the degrading condition of a clave. To form 
conjectares as to the probable consequences of such an event, 
jn, however, as useless as it in difficult; but wo may with 


shaken tho belief of the faithful, either in the sacred character 
of the pontiff, or in the infallibility of the holy see. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
1516—1817. 


Proposed alliance of Ragland, Spain, and Austrio—Death of Ferdinand of Spain 
pHs sharctenroci forme designs open th Kgiom of Neplee— 


Tho imilian, enters Italy in great force—His ineffectnal 
ettompt against Milan——Francie J. suspects the popo of having favoured the 
on Leo intends to aggrandive his nephew mumteaten 
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the pope—Conspirators discovered—Arreat of the cardinal Riari 
other cardinals confess their guilt—Kvecation of Potrned and his rubordi- 
nate accamplices-—Conduet of Leo towards the other conspirators—Obsarra- 
tions on this event—Leo creates in one day thirty-one cardinsls—Splendour 
of the Roman See——Leo promotes the happiness of his subjects, . 
ArTER twenty years of warfare and desolation, Italy began 
at length to experience some respite from her calamities, The 
contest was not indeed wholly terminated ; but it was chiefly 
restricted to the Venetian territories, where the senate were 
a ling to recover from the emperor the imwportant cities of 
Allee be French, thoy now'expeced mpeodly to teoompli 
8 the » they now 5] ly to accomplish, 
The conquest of Milan and the e of the French arms 
ware not, however, regarded with indifference by Ferdinand 
of Aragon, who was well apprised of the warlike disposition 
and ambitious designs of Francis I., and fully aware how 
much the possession of the Milanese might facilitate the suc- 
cass of his hostile attempts against the kingdom of Naples, 
These apprehensions were increased by the strict alliance 
lately formed between Francis and Leo X., the latter of whom, 
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if he was not become the adversary of Ferdinand, was, at 
least, no longer his associate in the war; and his neutrality 
was scarcely less da 3 than his hostility. Induced by 
these considerations, Yordimand ‘erdimand determined to provide the 
active sovereign of France with employment in another 
querter. To this end he renewed his applications to the 
emperor Maximilian and to Henry VIII., to join him in a 
league against France. These Propositions were rillingly 
acceded to by Maximilian, who enmestly desired the aasist- 
ance of the Spaniards im divesting the Vonetians of their 
continental possessions ; and were also listened to by Henry 
VI., who, notwithstanding his late dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of his father-in-law, and his treaty with Francia I. na 
had been induced by Wolsey to look with an hostile eye 
the proceedings of the French monarch. The motives ae is 
powerful favourite, in thus inciting hia sovereigr to’ a new 
contest, sre too obvious to be mistaken.. By the sid of 
Francis I. he had lately obtained the hat of a cardinal ; 
he well knew that the expected conpensation for this favour 
was-his relinguishing the revenues arising from his bishopric 
of Tournay, which, in case of hostilities between the two 
countries, he could still retain. He was therefore indefati- 
gable in forwarding the negotiations with the The 
Spanish ambassador, who had of late great neglect 
in the English court, was again received into favour; and the 
ancicut treaties between Spain and England were revived and 
confirmed ; but whilst the alliance between the three 
sovereigns was thus on point of being accomplished, its 
forther progress was prevented by tho des death of Ferdinand, 
who, aftar s lingering dllnese, and at an advanced i- 
a his mortal career on the twenty-third day Fyateary, 
‘The reign of Ferdinand may be considered as beving laid 
the foundation of the power of tbo Spanish monarchy 3 and he 
muy justly be regarded, if not ss one of the greatest, és one of 
the most fortunate, sovereigna on historical recerd. His mar- 
riage with Isabella eventually united the people of Castile and” 
. of Aragon under one sovereign, and formed them into one 
powerfal natten. To the enconragement which, however taniy 
and-imperfeot, was' effordéd by Ferdinand and bis queen to 
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Colombus, may bo attributed tho discovery of the great con- 
tinent of America ; undoubtedly one of the most important 
events in the history of mankind. The oxpulsion of the Moors 
from his dominions is another incident which adds lustre to his 

By the valour end conduet of his Cee general, Gon- 


nalvo, he bad obtained tho peaceful sovereignty of the Kingdom 
of Naples, and thereby. prs to = ‘Tate branch of the 
house of ights. Tho scquisition 


of Navarre, an the cmnque ran reer teveral important places on the 
shores of Africa, were also highly honourable to the Spanish 
arma, Theae uncommon successes, together with the reputa- 
tion which Ferdinand had acquired for moderation, prudence, 
and pioty, gave him an extensive influence among the crowned 
heads of Europe ; but notwithstanding these splendid achieve- 
ments, Ferdinand was himeelf no hero. Whilst Louis XII. 
end Fraucis I., and even the emperor elect, Maximilian, took 
the field, he was, for the most part, satisfied with sequiring by 
proxy what they Jost in person. Those talents which were 
dignifed by the name of wisdom and prudence would have 
Deen better characterised by the appellatious of eraft, of ava- 
Tice, and of fraud. His treacherous conduct towards hia near 
relation, Ferdinand, king of Naples, and the young prince of 
Calabria, his son, leaves a stain on his character which cannot 
he varnished even by the brilliancy of success. In England 
his name was odious for breach of faith, and the French had 
still greater cause to complain of his peril. To reproaches 
of this kind he was himself indifferent : and provided he could 
his purpose, ho rather gloried in his talents than 
blushed for his crime. To his secretary, Quintana, who in- 
formed him that Louis XII. had com complained that he had twice 
deceived him, ‘The drunkard lies," he exclaimed, ‘I have 
cheated him upwards of ton times.” The disgrace and infamy 
of this conduct he endeavoured to cover by pretensions to 
extraordinary piety, and an invariable obedience to the injunc- 
tions of the Raman see. To him is to be referred the 
duction into Spain of the horrible tribunal of the Toqusition, 
which was first intended to compel the Moors and the Jews to 
bripciy of eel eae ee sarees cxiendel 
those who presumed to differ in opinion from infallible 
doctrines of the holy see. The bigotry of Fordinand descended 
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to his successors. After tarnishing the charactor of Charles V. 
it was concentrated in thot of Philip IL, and became tho 
scourge of Europe during the greater part of the sixteenth 
cent 


The death of Ferdinand of Aragon was an ovent which had 
‘been impatiently waited for by Francis 1., who was ambitious 
of adding the conquest of Naples to that of Milan. During 
his interview with Leo X. at Bologna, there can be no doubt 
that this subject had been discussed ; nor is it improbable that 
the pontiff, instead of directly opposing the views of the king, 
had advised him to postpone any hostile attempts until tho 
death of Ferdinand ; an event which, from his advanced age 
and infirm state of health, it was supposed could not be far 
distant. Having therefore complied with the advice of the 

tiff, Francia might reasonably expect that he would now 
favour hia pretensions ; and as he well knew that the grchduke 
Charles was threatened with some impediments in his succes- 
sion to the crown of Aragon, he conceived tliat it might not be 
impracticablo, either by negotiation or by force, to deprive him 
of the dominion of Naples.* 

In the midst of these dreams of aggrandisement, Francis 
was suddenly awakened by the alarm of hostilities on the part 
of the emperor elect, Maximilian, who seemed at length to have 
roused himself from his lethargy, and to have formed tho reso- 
lution of repairing by his own efforts the disasters of his allies. 
By the seasonable aid of one hundred and twenty thousand 
crowns, which had been sent to him from Spain shortly before 
the death of Ferdinand, he was enabled to subsidise a body of 
fifteen thousand Swies mercenaries, to which he had united at 
least éa equal number of troops collected from various parts of 
the Austrian dominions. His preparations were hastened by 
the critical situation of the cities of Brescia and Verona, in 
consequence of a body of three thousand men, sent as an escort 
with supplies for the relief of those garrisons, having been in- 

by the Sieur de Lautree, the « ler of the 
French troops in the Venetian service, and defeated with great 
staughter.* With s x which astonished all Europe, 
Maximilian took the field in person early in the year, and pass- 


© Ligue de Camb, lib. x, vol. ii, ps 539, 
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ing through the Tyrol, arrived at Verons. The united arms 
of the French and Venetians were unable to oppose hia pro- 
greus ;* and Lautrec, after having threatened in vain that he 
would arrest his course, was obliged to relinquish successively 
the poasea of the Mincio, the Oglio, and the Adda, and even- 
tually to take shelter within the walls of Milan.t 

This sudden and un alteration in the agpoct of pub- 
Ue affairs once more a" in the mind of Leo X. the 
of a speedy expulsion of the French from Italy ; and, notwith- 
standing bis jance with Francis I., he immediately despatched 
the cardinal da Bibbiena as his legate to the emperor ; at the 
same time directing his general, Mare-Antonio Colonna, then 
at the head of a small body of Roman troops, to join the im- 
perial army. ‘The government of Milan had been intrusted 
‘by Francis I. to Charles duke of Bourbon, who avowed his re- 
solution of defending the city to the last extremity. With the 
most vigilant attention he suppressed the symptoms of tumult 
among the inhabitants ; he imprisoned such of them as he sus- 
pected of disaffection to his cause; he even set fire to the 
suburbs of the city, to the great dissatisfaction and injury of the 
inhabitants, who attributed this measure to the advice of the 
Venetian Proveeditori and the effects of national jealousy ; and 
finally he omitted no measures that were likely to harass the 
emperor in providing supplies for his numerous troops. The 
imperial army had now arrived in the vicinity of the city, and 
waa increased by s considerable party of the Milanese exiles. 
Colonna had poscteesd Kiwelf of Lod 3 where, saneeary. 60 his 
intentions, and notwithstanding his precautions, e great number 
of the French and their adherents were put to the sword; but 
whilst Maximilian was ing for the attack of Milan, the 
arrival at that city of @ body of ten thousand Swiss, whom 
Francis had, in consequence of a recent treaty with the Hel- 
Yotic states,” engi in his interests, suddenly arrested the 
prosperous career of the imperial arms, and induced Maximilian 
to hesitate as to his further proceedings. The mercenary cha 
vacter of the Swiss, if not already sufficiently notorious, was 
now manifested by their being engaged in nesrly equal num- 


+ Annali dal. vols. p. 124, + Goicclard, 1m. xil, 
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bere on opposite sides of the question, The emperor, at this 
critical juncture, eould not avoid ealling to mind the fate of 
Lodovico Sforsa, who under similar circumstances had been 
Betrayed by the Swiss, and delivored up to Louis XU. A 
letter wuinen by Ervaleto to ie commmaniee of the Halvetic 
in the imperial servide, express purpose of bein, 

intereepted, and referring to the speedy execution of some a 
concerted plan, confirmed the suspicions of the .* No 
manifestations of » favourable disposition were by the 
inhabitants of Milan ; the circumstances in which the emperor 
was placed would not admit of long hesitation, and his 
choice was either to attack the united forces of the French, the 
Venetians, and the Swiss, in the fortifications of Milan, or to 
consult his safety by a timely retreat, In adopting tho latter 
alternative, Maximilian only acted that part which, from his 
former conduct, might safely have been predicted. Disgraced, 
although not defeated, he withdrew to Todi, encumbered with 
an immense army of different nations which he was unable 
either to feed or to pay. After having been reduced to the ne- 
cesaity of plundering those cities which, as their sovereign, ho 
ought to have protected, he hastened with all possible expedi- 
tion to Trent ; whilst the Swies in his service, being obliged on 
their way to levy contributions on the inhabitapts, returned 
through the Valteline to their mountains, Thus ended the ex- 
pedition of the emperor Maximilian against Milan ; » memora- 
‘ble inatance of that imbeoility which frustrates all expectation, 
and sets at defisuce every effort of good fortune to crown it with 
either honour or success. 

The conduct of Leo through these transactions was viewod 
with a jealous eye by Francis I., who began to entertain 
suspicios that he had incited Maximilian to this enterprise. 
These auspicions were greatly strengthened by the hesitation 
which Leo had shown in complying with the terms of the 
treaty concluded between them ; by which it had been agreed, 
than case of an attack on the states of Milan, he should pro- 
vide for its defence five hundred men at arms, and should 
subeidise and maintain for the same purpose a body of three 


‘© A more particular account of the motives and effect of this letter is given 
by Roamini, vol. i. p. 523°. 3 
by a 





. The cardinal da Bibbions had indeed posi 
on his embassy, but he had stopped at aes under pretext 
of sickness ; and Leo, with groat apperent punctuality, 
directed his nephew, Lorenzo, to advance the first Month's pay 
for three thousand Swiss. Francis on condescending to 
receive the money, coldly observed, that as his treaty with the 

@ was of no service to him in the moment of war and 

ger, he would negotiate a new one with him which should 
only relate to times of pease, 

For a long courte of years prior to the time of Leo X. the 
principal object of those who hed filled the chair of St. Peter 
Pad been the eggrandisement, or rather the founding of @ 
family, which should hold a respectable rank among the 
princes of Italy. Of this common character of the Roman 
pontiffs, Leo strongly participated. The on whom he 
had placed his fondest hopes was his brother Giuliano; but the 
pacific and unambitious temper of this estimable young mart had 
prevented those exertions which the pope was inclined to 
make in his favour; and an untimely desth had blighted the 
expectations which hed been entertained of him. After this 
event the favour of the pope was principally turned towards 
his nephew Lorenzo, whe felt no scruples in availing himself 


of any earantags which, jhis near kindred to tho 
pont he mi t be likely to So evidently did the 
th of Giuliano 


contribute to the advancement of Lorenzo, 


Erase 
way to his own promotion:® but accusations of nature, 

which rest merely on deserve no credit; end 
_ miserable indeed would be the et of humanity, if such motives 


* Leoni, Vite di Francesco Maria dca d’Urbino, lib. ii. p. 165, 
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could countervail that love of kindred which is one of tho 
strongest safeguards of society. 

The temporary cessation of hostilities, occasioned by the 
retreat of the imperial troops, afforded the pope a favourable 
opportunity of attempting to carry into effect his long medi- 
tated design against the duchy of Urbino, and of raising his 
family to a sovereign rank. It is probable, however, that in 
this design Leo was actuated not only by motives of ambition, 
but by his resentment against the duke, who had on several 
occasions manifested a disposition hostile to his views, and 
particularly at the time of the restoration of the Modici to 
Florence, when he had refused to afford them his assistance as 
general of the church ; although he had been directed by his 
unele, Julius TI, to grant them all the support in his power. 
These private reasons of dislike were, however, cautiously 
sup) and motives of a more public nature were alleged 
by the pontiff, in justification of the violent measures which he 
had in contemplation. these Leo did not forget to 
enumerate the assassination of the cardinal of Pavia, in the 
atreets of Ravenna, porpetrated by the duke with his own 
hand, in a season of tranquillity and confidence ; the animosity 
shown by the duke against the papal rong, as well on other 
occasions as after the battle of Revenns, when he expelled the 
unfortunate fugitives who had escaped that dreadful day from 
his dominions; his treacherous negotiations with foreign 
powers, and his contumacy as s vastal of the holy seo, in 
refusing thoee supplies which it was his duty, and which he 
had positively stipulated, to provide. For these ostensible 
reasons, Leo issued s monitory to the duke, of which he was 
no sooner apprised than he quitted his capital and retired to 
Pesaro. (ere he endeavoured by sll the means in his power 
to appease the resentment of the pontiff; for which purpose 
he despatched to Rome the duchess Elisabetta, the widow of 
his » by whose intercessions he hoped to avert 
the with which he was threatened. The reception of 
the duchess was not, however, such as, from her rank, her 
accomplishments, and the services rendered by Ker husband 
and herself to the family of the Medici, she was entitled to 
expect. In two audiences, obtained not without difficnlty, she 
remonstrated with the pontiff on the severity of his conduct 
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towards the representative of a family which had eo been 
connected by the ties of friendship with his own, per dives 
had manifested the sincerity of its attachment, by the protec- 
tion afforded to the Medici in the midst of their calamities, 
and when they had no other refage. She reminded the pope 
of the intimacy which had so long subsisted between the duke 
and his late brother Giuliano, who had always avowed the 
warmest attachment towards the family of his protectors; and 
she declared that it wuuld be an instance of ingratitude, which 
she could not believe would be countenanced by so 

and magnanimous a princo as his holinoas was universally 
esteemed to be, if his nephew Lorenzo, who, when an infant, 
had so often been caressed in her arms, should now rise up 
against his benefactors, and expel them from the very place 
which had been the scene of their kindness to him. These 
supplications had, however, little effect on the determination of 
the pontiff; who informed the duchess, in reply, that he 
expected the duke to make his nce at Rome, according 
to the tenor of the monit 3 the term of which being now 
nearly expired, he should his personal respect to her, 
enlarge for a few days. Instead, however, of proceeding to Rome, 
the duke retired from Pesaro to the court of bis father-in-law, 
Francesco Gonzago, at Mantua, whether he had already taken 
the precaution of sending his wife and fay, having firet ger 
risoned the citadel of Pesaro with three thousand men, 
command of whom he intrusted to Tranquillo da Mondolfo, an 
officer in whom he placed great confidence. Availing himself 
of the disobedience of the duke to the paramount authority of 
the holy see, Leo issued a decree of excommunication, by which 
the duke was declared a rebel, and deprived of his titles and 
ior be the cities in the state of Urbino were placed 
under an interdict, as as evowed their allegiance to 
him, The princes ot Coie pes were admonished ‘not to 
afford him any assistance, and even the duchess Elizabetta was 
deprived of her dowry, arising from the territories of her late 
husband.* At the same time Lorenzo de’ Modici, as general 
of the chureh, secompanied by the ienced commander 
Renzo da Ceri, entered the Duchy of Brbino by way of Ro- 
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magna, at the head of one thousand mer at arms, one thousand 
light horso, and twelve thousand infantry, _Vitello Vitelli, with 
upwards of two thousand men, attacked the dominions of the 
duke fe aide of Lamele, and Coren Pane, B ers 
tended by an spostolic commissary, proceeded to’ e city 
of Urbino, by ba Kak ecm Such an attack was irresistible ; 
and the duke , being of the forces bi it 
against him, conceded to his subjects, in s terme, 
Liberty of entering into such stipulations with the conquerors aa 
they might think conducive to their own safoty.* The city of 
‘Urbino immediately surrendered to the pontifical arms, and this 
example was followed by all its dependont cities and places, 
except the citadel of Pesaro, and the fortresses of Sinigaglia, 
San Leo, and Majuolo. After sustaining « cannonade of two 
days, Mondolfo, to whom the defence of the citadel of Pesaro 
had been intrusted, agreed to surrender the place, if effectual 
assistance did not arrive within twenty days; but when the 
time had expired, Mondolfo, instead of complying with the 
terms of the treaty, again attacked the bosiegers with his artil- 
lery. The straits to which the garrison was reduced, soon, 
however, gave rise to mutiny and disorder; and the soldiers, 
seizing upon their leader, delivered him up, aa the price of 
their own security, to the commanders of the papal troops, 
who executed him on the gallows as a traitor.t The fortresses 
of"Majuolo and Sinigaglia were immediately surrendered ; but 
that of St. Leo, being’ well garrisoned, and situated on e 
cipitous rock, was deemed impregnable. After a siege of 
months, its conquest was, however, accomplished by the con- 
trivance and exertions of a master-carpenter, who, havi 
ascended by night the steepest part of the rock, and o 
himeelf by day under its projections and cavities, enabled the 
denic to fix their ladders, by means of which one hundred 
and fifty chosen men arrived early in the morning, at the sum- 
mit; » part of whom, coreying wi standards, having scaled the 
walls, the garrison, conceiving the place was stormed, abandoned 
itn defence, and the gates were opened to the besiegers. 

The conquest of the whole state being thus’ accomplished, 

> Guscoand, Lb. mm. vol. in p17. 

4+ Guiccard, bb. xn. vol. np. 118 But Loom asserts, that Mondolfo was 
executed contrary to lux capitulation with Lorenzo, 
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Leo invested his nephew Lorenzo with the duchy of Urbino, 
and its dependent states of Pesaro and Sinigaglis ; and in 
order ta give greater validity tothe act of investiture, he caused 
it to be authenticated by the individual signatures of all the 
cardinals, excepting only Domencio Grimani, bishop of Urbino, 
who refused to concur in despoiling the duke of his dominions. 
Fearful, however, of having incurred the indignation of the 
pope, Grimani, a few days afterwards, prudently withdrew from 
Rome, and did not return until after the death of the pontiff. 

‘The exiled duke, thus ‘deprived of his dominions, requested 
the pontiff that he would at least liberate him from his ecclesi- 
astieal censures ; but Leo refused him even this consolation, 
although the duke entreated it ‘for the salvation of his soul.” 
Thus the man, who appears to have felt no remorse for the 
bara of Seah a that bes} a ee of the chureh 

fea is anxiety in labouring under the displessure 
pope ; and thus the ontif, to whom the care of T Ghaistendons 
was intrusted, after despoiling the object of his resentment of 
ae possessions in this world, refused to pardon him even in 
the next. 

Soon after the retreat of Maximilian, and the dispersion of 
his immense army, the duke of Bourbon relinquished the govern- 
ment of Milan, and that important trust was committed to Odet 
de Foix, Sicurde Lautrec, who had greatly distinguished him. 
self by his important scrvices in Italy. ‘The cities of Brescia 
and Verona yet retained their fidelity to the emperor, or rather, 
the inhabitants were kept in subjection by the powerful garri- 
sons of German and Spanish troops, by which they were 
defended. On the disgraceful return of the emperor elect to 
Vienns, the Venetians resolved to attempt the recovery of these 
important places. They inereased the number of their troape, 
the chief direction of which was intrasted to Andres Gritti, who 
was joined under the walls of Brescia by Lautrec, at the head 
of five hundred lances, and five thousand French infantry. 
After bombarding that city for several days with forty-cight 
Hiseee of beer, artillery, the French an Venetian 
compelled the besieged to a jitulation, which it was 
agreed, that if effectual sssistance soe ted mot athe within eight 
daye, they should surrender the place, The vigilance of the 
besiegers having prevented the spproach of the expected suo- 
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cours, this city, on the day appointed, once more passed under 
the dominion 3 ‘the Venetians, to the great joy of the major 
part of its inhabitants. 

The attack of the united armies upon the city of Verona was 
not attended with equal success. Their foroes were now indeed 
increased to twelve hundred men at arms, two thousand light 
horse, and twelve thousand foot. But the place was deft 
by Marc-Antonio Colonna, who, with the consent of the pope, 
hhad quitted his service for that of the emperor elect, and had 
garrisoned the place with force little inferior to that of his 
enemies. Pe sunereas body within the walls, whilst aa 
couraged the besiegers from au immediate attack, suggested to 
them the ient of reducing the place by famine They, 
therefore, took their position before the city, the inhabitants of 
which endured with exemplary patience all the extremes of 
hunger, of oppression, andof misery. The besiegers, however, 
soon began to find that the inconveniences which they them- 
selves experienced from the want of supplies, wete scarcely 
inferior to those of the besieged. After having been obliged 
to plunder and desolate for their support the surrounding 
country, they resolved at the expiration of two months, to at- 
tempt to atorm the city. The artillery was therefore employed 
with unceasing activity ; the walls were frequently destroyed 80 
aa to admit of an assault ; the French and the Venetian troops 
emplated each other in the courage which they displayed on thia 
occasion ; but the firmness and perseverance of Colonns reaisted. 
the shock. With incredible asmduity he repaired the breaches 
in the fortifications; he repulsed the besiegers in many severe 
engagements ; and frequently, instead of waiting the a] 
of his enemies, led out his troops, and attacked them in their 
entrenchments. From the month of August to that of October, 
the fate of the city remained in suspense ; when information 
being received that a strong reinforcement was on ita march 
from Trent, to the assistance of Colonna,® the besiegers suddenly 
broke up their camp, and retiring in separate bodies, relin- 
quished their undertaking. 

During these occurrences in Italy, negotiations had been car- 


Tt wos also rumoured that fifteen thousand Swiss, in the pay of the king 
of England, wore expected at Milan, Murat, vol. x, p. 127. 
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rying on smong the Buropean states, which, in the event, not 
only appeased” these contests, but Isid the foundation of 
that general tranquillity which soon afterwards ensued. 
The suspicions entertained by Francis I. of tas dispo- 
sitions of Leo X. had received confirmation from many 
concurring circumstances ; nor can it be doubted, that in 
hin aversion to the establishment of a French government in 
Ttaly, Leo waa uniform and unalterable. This aversion bad 
been incrosant by the conteet of the Prendk Toner who, by 
ving of sovereignty ‘arma and Piacenza, 
ten him ae aajury which, from motives of good policy, he 
aaght to have avoided, and for which all his other concessions 
wre not considered by Leo ae. an equivalent. The papal troops, 
which, since the departure of Marc-Antonio Colonns, had been 
intrusted to the command of his near relations Prospero and 
Mutio Colonna, yet remained in the vicinity of the Milanese; 
whence, in order to prevent suspicion, they at length retreated to 
Modena. Here an interview took place between those com- 
manders and Girolamo Morone, which was conjectured to be for 
the purpose of arranging the preliminaries for an attack 
some part of the state of Milan, At the same time, Leo 
sent as his legate to the Swiss cantons, Ennio, bishop of Ve- 
rl, for the purpose, as Francis rightly conjectured, of inducing 
them to engage their services to his enemies, Under these 
impressions, the King manifested some hesitation in permitting 
the to receive the emoluments arising from the tenths of 
the ices in France, as agreed on by the Concordat ; but 
afterwards, either suppressing his displeasure, or being yet de- 
tirous of cblaining the favour of the pontif, he not only assented 
to this claim, but endeavoured to secure his friendship by other 
sete of kindness, He relinquished his — to a revenue 
from the states of Mirandola, Carpi, as lord pa- 
remount of those Places, on la heed aetaons atte 
ceived them under his protection. He also affected to enter into 
the views of the brea. Tempest fo Kis fercanite chiens of 
attack the infidels, and offered to 
ment at 8, under the command Pietro Nevarro,* 
for the purpose af attacking the states of Barbary, whose cor- 


* Guicciard. lib. xii. vol. ii. p. 119. 
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sairs infested the Mediterranean, and who had probably 
increased the pious hatred of the pontiff by their sacrilegious 
attack upon his person. Well aware, howover, that all attompta 
to reconcile the pontiff to the permanent establishment of the 
French in Italy might Prove frnitlees, he turned his views to- 
wards another quarter, and determined to secure his Milanese 
jessions by accommodating his differences with the young 
of Spain. The advantages to be derived to both parties 
from suoh a treaty wore obvious. The accersion of Chorlen wo 
the dominions of his ancestors was not unattended by difficulties, 
and in particular his Neapolitan dominions were yet subject to 
the rival claims of the house of Anjou and of the illegitimate 
‘branch of the house of Aragon. basis of this negotiation 
was, therefore, the quieting and defending each other in the por 
sessions which they res rely held in Italy. On the 
teenth day of August, 1516, it was solemnly agreed at Noyon,* 
that the treaty of amity concluded between the two monarchs 
at Paris, in the year 1514, should be renewed and confirmed, 
end that they should assist each other as well in the defence of 
their respective territories on both sides the Alps, as in any 
just conquest which either of them might undertake. In order 
to confirm thia connexion, it was further concluded, that Francis 
should give his daughter Louise, then only one year of age, in 
marriage to Charles, at a stipulated period, and that on such 
murriage, Charles should be invested with all the rights and 
pretensions of the family of Anjou to the crown of Naples. By 
the same treaty the rights of the family of D’Albret to the 
kingdom of Navarre, and the discordant interests of the Vene- 
tians and the emperor elect, were particularly attended to and 
arranged ; and e power was reserved for Maximilian to accede 
to the league at any time within the space of two months. The 
Pope was particularly named as the ally of both ies ; but 
‘this was well understood to be merely in respect of his dignity, 
o not under any expectation that he was likely to assent to 
treaty. 
No socier Waa Leo 3] apprised of these negotistions, than he 
employed all his art and all his influence to prevent the Spanish 
monarch from acceding to the terms proposed to him ; but find- 











* Du Mont, vol. iv,par, Lp. 224, Boi, tal. Ed, vol, vip. 188%, 
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ing that his interference for this purpose was not likely to avail, 
he resolved to counteract, if possible, tho effects of this treaty, 
by another alliance, equally formidable. To this end he pre- 
vailed on tho king of England, and the emperor elect, to unite 
with him in a league, to which he had also the address to pro- 
yail on the Spanish monarch to accede. But although Leo had 
een the original promoter of this measure, he declined being 
nominated a8 an ostensible party, and requested that power 
might be reserved to him to join in it at o future time, By 
this treaty, which was concluded at London on the twenty-ninth 
day of October, 1516,* the emperor elect, and the kings of 
England and of Spain, agreed to defend each other against any 
power that should attack their respoctive states ; and the con- 
tingency of each party was settled at five thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot, It was further atipulated that all poten- 
‘tates ond states, that might be desirous of entering into the 
league, should be admitted ; and as the confederates acknow- 
Jedged they had reason to expect that the pope would become a 
peng, they declared him principal and chief of the league. 
uch were the avowed and ostensible objects of this alliance ; 
‘but, by @ separate article, it was farther a; , that endea- 
vours should be used for disengaging such of the 8 cantons 
as were in allianco with France, from the interests of that crown ; 
and it was also settled what amount each of the allies should 
poy towards the pensions which should be distributed among 
the Swiss, as well to the public as to private persons.” The 
consequences which Leo expected from this formidable combina- 
tion were, however, frustrated by the instability or duplicity of 
the emperor elect ; who at the same instant that he was nego- 
tiating the treaty of London, availed himself of the i 
afforded him of becoming a party to that of Noyon, which waa 
intended as o definitive arrangement of the affairs of Italy. In 
Consequence of this treaty the city of Verona was again surren- 
dered to the Venetians. A further agreement was soon after- 
wards concluded between the Venetian senate and the emperor 
elect, which terminated for a time the other objects of their dis- 
pate. On the twenty-ninth day of November, in the same year, 
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Francis 1. concluded the memorable treaty of Fribourg with the 
‘Swiss cantons, known by the name of the alliance, 
which bas been the foundation of the close connexion that has 
— mies between fase cme By these rapec 

peace urope was guaranteed by its most pow e0ve- 
reigns ; and Toa was compelled to be a reluctant spectator of 
thst tranquillity which he had certainly, on this occasion, done 
all in his power to rt. 

It would, however, be unjust to the character of the pontiff 
to ecnciate thee he was averse to tte opens ¢ of Tealy. n the 
contrary, was, perhaps, no obj it more at 
heart; but this repose he conceived to be ill-secured whilst 
the northern and southern states of that country were held by 
two powerful foreign potentates, whose dissensions or whore 
closer alliance might equally prove fatal to the reat, ‘This, 
therefore, was not such o as Leo wished to nee effected ; 
and if he did not manifest his open disapprobation, it was only 
‘because he was for the present precluded from all meana of 
interrupting it with any hopes of success. Nor can it be 
denied, that in thia reapect he manifested a regard for the 
true interests of his country, and a degree of political sagacity 
which does credit to his discernment; subsequent events 
hoving sufficiently demonstrated, that the apprehensions of the 
pontiff for the safety and repose of Italy were too well 
founded ; thet country having, soon after his death, exhibited 
scenes of contention and of carnage between the rival monarchs 
of France and of Spain, yet more horrible than any that bad 
before occurred; and the city of Rome itself having become 
the prey of a horde of Christian barbarians, who sacked it, 
with circumstances of ferocious cruelty scarcely to be paralleled 
Que of to inmate commequences of th general pacity 

¢ immediate cont of the ‘al pacifita- 
tion was the disbanding of s great number of the’ Tialian 
Condottieri ; who, being now out of employment, were ready to 
engage in sny enterprise which might afford them emolument 
or support, Availing himself of this circumstance, and of the 
pecuniary aid of his father-in-law the marquisof Mantua, the 
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exiled duke of Urbino had bugun to collect a military force, 
for the purpose of attempting the recovery of his dominions.” 
Tn the month of January, 1517, he sssembled his troopa, 
which then amounted to five thousand Spanish infantry, moat 
of whom had been employed in the defence of Verona, threo 
thousand Italian stipendiaries, and fifteen hundred horse, com- 
manded by Fedorigo Gonzago, lord of Bozzolo, who avowed a 
mortal enmity to Lorenzo de’ Medici, on account of a 
affront which he had received from him. ith this army the 
oxiled dake began his march ; having, as a justification of his 
conduct, addressed o letter to the college of cardinals, in 
which he declares himself a faithful and obedient son of the 
chureh ; complains of the unexampled severity with which he 
had been treated ; asserts that he had not only been pursued 
with all the violence of ecclesiastical censures, but that his 
life had been frequently attempted, both by poison and by 
force ; and disavows any intention of disturbing the atates of 
the church further than might be necessary to the recovery of 
his just rights. He then took the route of Romagua, and 
arriving at Cesena, passed the river Savio under the walls of 
that place, without interruption from Lorenzo de’ Medici, who 
was then with a considerable force within the city. The 
rapidity of his movements anticipated the vigilance of the 
papel commanders. A few fortresses of little importance, 
which had opposed his progress, were stormed, and the garri- 
sons treated with great severity. Arriving in his own domi- 
nions, he found his capital defended only by s small body of 
troops, which was instantly put to flight, and in the space 
of a few weeks the duke, without a single engagement of 
any importance, found himself as suddenly restored to his 
authority as he had been, 9 short time before, deprived of it. 
This unexpected reverse of fortune was a cause of inex- 
pressible chagrin to the pore. not only on account of the loss 
of a territory which he considered as effectually secured 
to his family, but as it indicated a hostile disposition on the 
part of those sovereigns whose commanders and troops had 
engaged in the service of the duke. On this ascount he 
warmly remonstrated with the ambassador of the French 
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monarch on the conduct of Lautrec, who had permitted Fed- 
erigo da Bozzolo, one of his stipendiaries, to enter into tho 
wervice of the duke. He also complained to the emperor 
elect, Maximilian, and to the young monarch of Spain, that 
their troops had been engaged in opposition to the cause of the 
church, which he strongly insinuated would not have been 
done without their privity and ossent. Not satisfied, however, 
with these remonstrances, he resorted to his pontifical autho- 
rity, and issued his briefs, requiring the assistance of all the 
princes of Christendom against a rebel and a traitor, who had 
not only opposed himself in open arms against his paramount 
Jord, but had thrown off all reverence to the holy see.® These 
representations were not without their effect. The friendship 
of a pontiff, who by his talents and vigilance, no less than by 
his high office, had obtained so considerable an influence in the 
affairs of Europe, was, without long hesitation, to the 
disinterested task of vindicating the rights of a petty sove- 
reign, whove conduct bad on several occasions undoubtedly 
given just cause for reprehension. The Spanish king not only 
eaculpated himself from all share in the traisaction, but im- 
mediately admonished his subjects to quit the service of the 
duke of Urbino. He also directed tho count of Potenza to 
proceed from Naples with four hundred lances to the aid of the 
pope, and as a proof of the sincerity of his intentions, he 
deprived the duke of Urbino of the ducal tenitory of Sora, 
which hed been purchased by his fother within the kingdom 
of Naples. Francis I, although justly suspicious of the inten- 
tions of the pontiff, sent also to his sesistance » body of three 
hundred lances ; but this reinforcement was accompanied by 
many complaints of the non-observance by the pope of the 
treaty concluded between him and the king of Bologna. The 
unjustifiable severity exercised by Leo against the exiled duke 
of Urbino, and particularly his cruelty, in depriving both the 
dowager duchess and the wife of the reigning duke of the reve- 
mues appointed for their Snprer ad also boss warty entail 
verted on by the duchess of Angouléme, mother of the French 


. 
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monarch, who possessed grest influence with her son, and 
resented with commendable spirit the injury done to those of 
her own sex. ‘Leo, being privately informed of this circum. 
stance, and conscious that he had given just occasion for 
complaint, hesitated whether it would be it to accept the 
assistance offered to him by the king. ese diffeulties were 
not, however, of long continuance. In complying with the 
request of the pope, by giving to his cause credit of his 
name, and the assistance of his arms, Francis proposed that 
a new confederation should be entered into between them, by 
which they should reciprocally bind themselves to the defonce 
of each other’s dominions, and to the advance, for that 
purpose, if it should appear necessary, of a monthly sum of 
twelve thousand ducats. Tho Florentines were also included 
as auxiliaries in the league, and Lorenzo de’ Medici was 
expresily recognised as duke of Urbino. The king 
farther consented to assist the pope, whenever he was re- 
quired, against the vassala and fendatories of the church ; 
but the pontiff engaged by a separate brief not to require the 
aid of the French monareh against the duke of Ferrara. On 
this occasion Francis again insisted with great earnestness on 
the restitution of Modena and Reggio to duke of Ferrara ; 
‘but the pope sought to evade the discussion, under the pretext 
that it was not s proper time to make such a request, when he 
was engaged in a dangerous contest with another of the vassals 
of the church. Such, however, was the perseverance of the 
king, that Leo at length consented, by » written engagement, 
to restore those places to the duke at the expiration of the term 
of seven months; © promise which there is too much reason to 
believe he are aieoted ‘to perform, nionee sunceted to the 
importunit; eo king ; ing on the change of circum- 
wanes which i ao win hat. pov fr & sufficient 
reason to justify in the breach of it,' 

During this negotiation, Leo had used his utmost efforts to 
nerease the forces under the command of his nephew, Lorenzo ; 
which soon amounted to one thousand men at arms, fifteen 
hundred light horse, and eighteen thousand infantry, composed 
of an heterogeneous assemblage of Gascons, Germans, Swiss, 
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Spaniards, and Itelians,* the immediate commend of which, 
under the direction of Lorenzo, was intrusted to Renzo da Ceri. 
Of this force o considerable part was concentrated at Pesaro ; 
but at the time when hostilities were expected to commence, a 
herald arrived at Pesaro, to demand a safe-conduct for two per- 
eons who were authorised by the duke of Urbino to impart s 
message to Lorenzo de’ Medici. The necessary credentials 
were accordingly given, when Suares di Lione, a Spanish officer, 
and Oratio Florids, secretary to the duke, were introduced in a 
public audience ; but instead of announcing any proposition of 
submission or accommodation, as was probably expected from 
them, the secretary read aloud « challenge from the duke, 
addressed to Lorenzo; by which he proposed, that in order to 
prevent the effusion of blood and the calamities of o protracted 
warfare, the contending parties should terminate the contest by 
an equal number of soldiers on each side, such number to be at 
the choice of Lorenzo ; from four, to four thousand ; concluding 
with an es So Loreto, in caso he pores it, to nee him 
at a time ant 6 to sppointed for t One, to 
decide their diferences by single combat.t _ 

The only reply which Lorenzo made to this memsage, which 
he affected to consider as a personal affront, was to commit the 
bearers of it to prison.* In a few daya, however, he liberated 
the Spaniard ; but he sent the secretary of the duke to Rome, 
for the purpose of being examined respecting the measures and 
intentions of his master, and particularly as to the persons who 
had stimulated and abettéd him in the prosecution of the war. 
To the indelible reproach of the pope and his advisers, the use 
of torture was resorted to, for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation from a person who had relied on the express sanction 
of a snfe-conduct ; but the result of this atrocious act is said to 
have ovly to confirm the pope in the suspicions which he 
already ent of the hostile disposition of the French 
monarch. 

The opposing armies now took the field, that of the duke 
being inferior in number to that of his adversaries. After 

’ 

* Leoul, lib. ii. Guleciardini states the amount at 1000 men at arms, 1000 
light-horse, and 18,000 infantry. 

+ This singuler document is preserved by Leoni, in his Life of Fr. Marin, 
duke of Urbina. “ 
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egveral movements and partial contests on the banks of the river 
Metro, in the vicinity of Fossombrone, in which the celebrated 

commander, Giovanni de’ Medici, then very young, gave an 
earnest of those military talents which he afterwards more fully 
displayed, the armies arrived within a mile of each other near 
roe ire fare pile ret icing ti careeoion 

0 lost & favoural i is adv 
to an engagement, and euflred thes to withdraw from a situs- 
tion of acknowledged danger, into s place where they might 
eitner accept or decline the combat. Instead of appealing to 
arms, the dake of Urbino bad recourse to @ stratagem for cre- 
ating dissensions among his adversaries, and particularly for 
detaching the Gascons from the service of Lorenzo. To this 
end he transmitted to their commanders certain letters, ssid to 
have been found in the spartments of the secretary of Lorenzo 
at Saltara, which place had been occupied by the duke imme- 
diately after the departure of the papal troops. By these letters 
i sppecred thet as pe pope. had couple plained of the extravagant 
xpense of supporting auxiliaries, and had expressed his 
wishes that sy would return to France. Hence a consider- 
able ferment aroge in the army, which, combining with the dis- 
adventages of their situation, the difficulty of obtaining provi- 
sions, and perhaps the reluctance of the commanders to havard 
au engagement, induced them to change their position, and to 
retire, in the presence of an inferior foree, into the Vicariato, 
After attacking the castle of S. Costanza, which waa carried 
by storm, and delivered up to be plundered by the Gascons, the 
papal troops encamped before Mondolfo, the strongest fortress 
m ber pooper Here an siors Or plang had nearly 
ital to one of the leaders. On ting the 

a attack of the place, it oe the porlarag 
the papal army, either through or Dastigence, hed 
chosen euch a wiation as expened tho sldiery to tae of the 
garrison, in consequence of which one of the caj and seve- 
ral other men were killed. Exasperated at this misconduct, 
Lorenzo hastened to the spot, contrary to the earnest remon- 
strances of his officers ; where, after having with great labour 
and perseverance provided for the defence of his followers, he 
was, when struck by s ball from the garrison, which 
Wounded him an ts book pext of his his head, and net only ren- 
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dered him incapable for some time of further exertion, but 
greatly endangered his life? 

PEG the arrival of this information at Rome, Leo instantly 

lespatched the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici to take upon him the 
oom command of the pepal army. On his arrival Te found it 
ina state of the utmost disorder. The private disputes and 
personal of the soldiers of different tions had been 
espoused by their respective commanders, and the Germans, 
Spaniards, and Italians, instead of opposing the enemy, had 
armed againat esch other ; in consequence of which several 
affrays had taken place, in which some of the partice had lost 
their lives, The first measure adopted by the papal legate, was 
to divide the troops of esch nation from those of the othera,, 
and to order tham into separate cantonments. This task, 
although highly proper, was not carried into effect without 
considerable d to the cardinal, and gave such 
dissatisfaction, that several considerable bodies of troops quitted 
the pervice of the ae and repaired to the standard of the 
duke of Urbino. If, at this juncture, the duke had hastened 
to the attack of his thdvereatioy he woeld 5 in all probability have 
obtained an easy and decixive victory ; bipad fabs judgo of the 
intention of the commanders from a wr cd ah the contest, 
it seems to have been equally the policy of both these rivals to 
decline an engagement, and rather to circumvent each other by 
deceit, than to trust to the open decision of arms, Instead of 
opposing his enemies in the field, the duke of Urbino marched 
towards Perugia, leaving his own territories exposed to the 
ravagos of his adversaries. Having obtained the surrender of 
this place through the treachery or cowardice of Gian-Paolo 
Baglioni, the Florentine commandant, he began to threaten the 
on of babe pra 5 bat - ae ermal bk of the Progress 
e e in his an 
Kestrel tt Solon of Ma capital After Sorocame- 
ful attack on the fortress of Pesaro, he again returned towards 
the Florentine state, and attempted to carry by storm tho 
citadel of Anghiari; but tas eet os of 
the gerrison rather than by , 
he withdrew his troops TAS the i Apennes tesren, Borgo 
and Castello, uncertain what course he should 
ang -exiaasted ‘woh the speate of 8 contest, test, wbich by one 
r 
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great effort he might have terminated both to his honour and 
advan! 


Ih ne hopeless situation to which the duke was reduced, 
surrounded by an army clamorous for subsistence, and appre- 
hensive at every moment of being betrayed into the hands of 
his enemies, he consented, at length, to listen to terms of 
accommodation, The negotiation was, however, entered into 
on his part under the most unfavourable auspices. Tho 
sovereigns of Spain and of France had seen with mutual 
jealousy the commanders and troops of each other employed as 
suxilieries in the war, and began to entertain apprehensions 
that the continuance of thia contest might endanger the 
poasensions which they respectively held in Italy. ‘The remon- 
atrances of the pope to those monarchs, to recall their subjects 
from the service of the duke of Urbino, were also urged with s 
degrea of earnestness that could no longer be resisted without 
giving open esuse of offence, and Don Ugo de Moncads, viceroy 
of Naples, was directed to mediste between the contending 
parties, His efforts to this effect were seconded by those of 
the French commander L’Hscd, and 28 the duke appeared 
unwilling to submit to the terms proposed, ordere were imme- 
diately given to the French and Spanish troops, then in his 
service, to quit his standard, and to repair to that of their 
respective sovereigns. Under these circumstances, the duke 
‘was required to relinquish his dominions, and accept from-the 
pope @ compensation for his claims; but although he was 
compelled to assent to the former, he rejected the Jatter with 
becoming spirit, a8 & measure that would be subversive of his 
rights. He stipulated, however, that he and his followers 
should, Lis aeptog Ts eicierin to a pope: bs toed 
from alt ecclesiastical censures ; that his subjects should not be 
liable to punishment on account of their adherence to him; that 
the dovrager duchess, and bis own wife, should be allowed to 
enjoy in the state of Urbino, and that he 
sieaks bo af tbety to renore all Us frsla’s arms, and 
personal effects, among hare ee it was expremly agreed, there 





should be included the brary collected by his 
grandfather Fedetgo, a poe ge Urbino. With these terms the 
pope did not hesitate to , and the duke having been 


allowed to repair to Urbino ‘the purpose of carrying into 
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execution the articles agreed to in his favour, there assented to 
the treaty." On the same day he quitted the city under an 
escort of French cavalry, and passing through Cento, took 
up his residence with his Yatherin-tow, the marquis of Mantua, 
“to enjoy,” says hia biographer Leoni, “the admiration and 
applause of mankind, and the reward of his labours. Thus,” , 
continues the same writer, ‘did Leo, after a contest of ei; 1 
months, terminate the war of Urbino, with the eee 
million of crowns, which it was said said throughont I y hed only 
purchased for him disgrace and insult to his soldiers, his states, 
and his commanders ; and with the acquisition of the duchy of 
‘Urbino, lost indeed by the trial of arms, but obtained by the 
influence of his authority.” Without wholly agreeing with this 
author in his commendations of the conduct and character of 
the exiled duke, it must be confessed that the motives of the 
pope in this undertaking were aa culpable as the conduct of 
‘his commanders was disgraceful ; whilst the enormous ex- 
penses which he incurred exhausted his treasury, and induced 
him to resott to those measures for ishing it which were 
shortly afterwards luetive of such disastrous consequences to 
the Romau cea 
During the war of Urbino, on alarming co: mapiracy was dis- 
covered at Rome, the object of which was to destroy the pope 
Dy poison ; and if the name of religion hed not been already 
saficiently prostituted, the Christian world might have shud- 
dered to Hobe that the authors of this crime were found among 
the members of the sacred college. ‘The chief instigator of 
this attempt waa the cardinal Alfonso Petrucci, the brother of 
Borghese Petrucci, who had lately been deprived of his autho- 
nity in Siena, and expelled from that place by the interference 
{he pope. ‘This total subversion of the dignity and fortunes 
ths ily, which had been accompanied the confisca- 
tion of his own hereditary revenues, sunk into the mind of 
the cardinal, He considered the conduct of the Sn tis 
kernel grease sabr pti ed it wi 
it with the services rendered by his “ his father Pan- 
toto tothe family of the Medici, as well on their-restoration 
to Florence ax on other important occasions, and recollected 
the very acure pass which be ha Maueel’ ‘ben, with the rest 
the younger cardinals, in raising the pope to his high 
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dignity, kia resentment roso to such a degree ae could not be 
Feetrained either ‘by the sense of galls ce the fear of punish- 
ment. In the frst parox anger he determined to 
assassinate the pope ptr psd ‘but from this he was 
dnc by hey of lstng hsp , rather thaa 
by the horror of such s crime, or that must have 
to the church from the murder of a pope by the hands 
of a cardinal." Changing, therefore, his means, but not his 
object, he resolved to destroy the pope by poison, poison, for which pur- 
pose he engaged, as the partner of his t, Battista da Vercelli, 
a celobrated practitioner of surgery at Romo, The manner in 
which this was to be accomplished was agreed upon.t During 
the absence of the surgeon who usually attended the pope, on 
account of @ dangerous and painful complaint, with which he 
had long been afflicted, Battista was introduced to him as a 
Porson of superior skill; and if Leo had not, by a fortunate 
Helicsey, and contrary to the entreatics af ‘hin attendants, 
refused to discover his int to a stranger, it was intended 
to have mingled the ii ients of poison in the medicamenta 
to be applied. The impatience of Petrucci could not, however, 
brook aay, but frequently and involuntarily burst forth in 
complaints against the ingratitude of the pontiff, and in expres- 
sions of enmity and revenge. This conduct soon attracted 
notice, and Petrucci, being aware of the danger which he had 
incurred by his imprudence, thought it expedient to retire. for 
‘a short time from @. He did not, however, relinquish his 
Pilot which he had communicated to his seoretary, Antonio 
fino, who was to accelerate its execution in his absence, and 
with whom he maintained « frequent interchange of letters. 
Some of these being in |, sufficiently disclosed the 
criminal nature of je correspondence ; and Leo, under the 
sof consulting with Betrescl on the arrangensont of ie 


socom Zoceired his presence tn Home: Conscious of 

am inl Teewon me ae Zelociaeee io on complying 
juest, removed apprehensions by en 

ing tims mfoenadut, at the same tine ts 
promise to Spanish ambassador, pera if 8 

own act. Confiding in assurances so solemnly sanctioned, 


© Guicciard, lib. xii, «= Fabron.p.115. Jovi, Vita Leon. X. lib. iv, 
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Petrucci instantly repaired to Rome. On his srrival he was 
introduced, in company with the cardinal Bandinello de’ Seuli, 
‘into the chamber of the pope, where they were both secured by 
the guards, and committed prisoners to the castle of 8. Angelo. 
Against these proceedings the ish anbassador loudly 
remonstrated, asserting, that as he edged his faith for 
the safety of Petrucci, it must be consi as the engage- 
ment of his sovereign.* Leo was not wanting in to 
justify his conduct, He alleged in reply, that no instrument 
of safe-conduct, however full and cit, could be allowed to 
avail » person who had conspired sgainst the life of the supreme 
pontiff, unless the orime was therein expressly mentioned. He 
contended that the same rule was applicable to the crime of 
murder by poison ; a species of guilt abhorred by all laws, 
homan and di By evasions of this nature the pontiff did 
not scruple to violate that good faith, of which he ought to 
have been the first person to set an example, and condeseanded 
to nse against his adversary the same treachery which had beer 
employed against himself. The measures thus sdopted Leo 
communicated by official letters to the other European poten- 
tates, well knowing that great interest would be made by the’ 
cardinals to screen their offending brethren from a punishment 
which would reftest disgrace on the whole college.t 
The surgeon Battista, who had retired to Florence, wes soon 
afterwards apprebended and sent to Rome. Another person 
named Poccintesta, who had long served the family of Petrucci 
in a military capacity, was also taken into custody; and the 
delinquents were rigorously examined by the procurator-fiscal, 
pope es rues the eciteatiens of these wasted 2000, 
it of Petrucci waa apparent, and there was great 
‘reason to suspect, that not only the cardinal de’ Ssuli, but 
several other members of the college, had been privy to his 
designs. Leo, therefore, resolved to call » meeting of the 
cardinals in fall consistory, to inform them of the reasons of his 
eonduct, and to obtain, if possible, a public confession from such 
of them as he suspected to be implicated in the crime. 
Before the day arrived for this assembly, which had been 


© Guicciard. lib. xiii. vol. ii. p. 145. 
+ The Letter of Leo to Henry VILL. fs given in Reymer vi. por. 1, p- 134. 
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fixed for the twenty-second of May, Leo became 10 greatly 
alarmed at the extent to which the conspiracy had been carried 
among the cardinals, that he durst not trust himself in the 
midst of them, He determined, however, to secure the person 
of Raffaello Rierio, cardinal of 8. Georgio, who since the time 
of the anal eg ed beved Sone in Saree} had 
acted ipal, an hunt art, Dow 
sat in the college nearly farty years, and from Bie + wealth 
and splendid manner of life, was considered as the principal 
person in the college. The particulars of his arreat, and of 
the dismission of the other cardinals from the consistory, are 
minutely related by Paris de Grassis, and may fire sufficient 
idea of the personal conduct of the pontiff on this trying occa- 
sion.* “The consistory being assembled, the pope sent for the 
cardinal of Ancona, who continued with him about an hour. 
As we were surprised at this long interview,” says this vigilant 
muster of the ceremonies, “I looked through an opening of 
the door, and perceived in the chamber of the pope the captain 
of the palace, and two of the guards under arms. I was appre- 
hensive of some untoward circumstance ; but I remained silent. 
“Seeing, however, the cardinals 8. Georgio and Fernese enter 
the pope’s chamber with great cheerfulness, T coneluded thas 
the pope had called them to consult with him respecting @ pro- 
motion of cardinals, of which he had spoken in the morning ; 
‘but scarcely had the cardinal S. Georgio entered, than the 
e, who commonly walked very deliberately between two of 

is chamberlains, hastened ont of the room with great precipi- 
tation, and, abutting the door, left the cardinal 5. Georgie 
with the guards. Greatly astonished ‘&t,his haste, I inquired 
from the pope the reason of it, and aaked ‘whether he meant to 
enter the consistory without his stole. Wo arrayed him with 
the stole. He was pale and much agitated. He then ordered 
me, in s more ive tone than to send all the cardinals 
from the , and afterwards, with o still louder voice, 
to abut up the consistorial chamber. I obeyed ; and no longer 
entertained « doubt that the cardinal S. Georgio was arrested. 
‘The other attendants and myself then began to form conjectures 
as to the cause of these proceedings ; but the pope soon after- 


* Notices des M&S, da Roi, tom, ii. p. 599. Par. 1789. 
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wards explained them himself, by informing us that the two 
cardinals in prison had declared that the cardinal 8. Georgio 
was their accomplice; that they had agreed to poison the 
pope, and nominate that cardinal as his successor. We could 
eoarcely believe that the cardinal S. Georgio, whose pru- 
dence and abilities were so well known, could have in 
such # plot; or, if he had been guilty, that he would not have 
made his escape. We were therefore inclined to think that 
this accusetion was made by the pope as a pretext to revenge 
himself for former injuries. However this may be, all that 
the other cardinals could obtain was, that he should not be 
gent to the castle of S. Angelo, but should remain under 
arrest at the palace. A few days afterwards he was, however, 
ordered into closer custody.” 

On the eighth day of June the popo again assembled the 
cardinals ; and after bitterly i that his life chould 
‘have been so cruelly and insidiously attempted, by thoze who, 
having been reised to such high dignity, and who; being the 
principal members of the apostolic see, were- bound beyond all 
others to defend him ; and after lamenting thet the kindness 
and liberality which he hed uniformly shown to every individual 
of the sacred college, even tos degree which had been imputed 
to him as a weakness, had met with so ungrateful a return,* 
he proceeded to inform them that two others of their members 
were concerned in the conspiracy, and called upon the guilty 
to make their peace by a prompt confession, threatening that 
otherwise he would immediately order them into custody. By 
the advice of three of the cardinals, Remolini, Accolti, and 
Parneee,t each set oes Sed be to anewer, on oath, 

e interrogatory whether were ity. When jues- 
tion was Tas to Francewso Soderini, ardfnal of Volterrs, he 
denied the fact ; but upon farther sdmonition he fell trate, 
and with many tears acknowledged his offence, yieding his 
life to the discretion of the pontiff. Leo then observed, that 
there was yet another concealed traitor, when the three cardi- 
nals before mentioned, turning to Adrian di Corneto, cardinal 
of 8. Crisogono, advised him in like manner to hamble himi- 
self, With great reluctance he too confessed his guilt. It 


© Guicciard, lib, xiii, vol. ii. p, 145. + Fabron. p. 116. 
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was then determined that the penitent cardinals, after paying 
a heavy fine, should be restored to favour. This fine was 
settled st twenty-five thousand ducats ;* but when they had 
raised that sum by joint contributions, Leo insisted that it was 
intended they should each pay that amount, whereupon they 


availed themselves of the earliest ‘ity to effect their 
escape from the city. The of Volterra retired to 
Fondi, whore ho remained tmnder the protection of i 


Colonna, until the death of the pontiff; bat what became of 
Adrian is wholly unknown, no tidings having been received of 
him after his flight from Rome.” 

‘The painful task of punishing the authors and principal pro- 
moters of this conspiracy yet remained, and seems to have 
affected the pontiff with real concern. Of the guilt of the car. 
dinals Petrucci and de’ Sauli no doubt was entertained ; yet 
the conduct of the latter excited general surprise; as he had 
shared in an eminent degree the favour and liberality of the 
pontiff, which he had secured by the elegance of his manners 
and conversation, insomuch as to have been the frequent com- 
panion of the pontiff in his hours of leisure and relaxation. It 
was, however, conjectured, that the properity which he thus 
enjoyed, had only served to excite in him those ambitious ex- 
pote which no reasonable kindness could gratify, and that 

resented the preference shown by the to the cardinal 
Gitlio, in conferring upon him the epi see of Marseilles.t 
‘Whatever was the cause of his animosity, it wae sufficiently 
apparent, as well from written documenta, as the evidence of 
the surgeon Battista, that he had taken an active part in the 
machinations of Petrucci, and had supplied him with money for 
carrying them into effect. During his examination he is said 
to have hesitated, trembled, contradicted himself, and given 
evident symptoms of his guilt ; whilst Petrucci, almost frantio 
with rage, poured oat his execrations against the pontiff; but 
Tittle reliance is to be placed on the conduct of persons examined 
under the immediate terrors of the rack, where hardened intre- 
pidity may be mistaken for innocence, and the natural dread of 
‘corporal sufferings for the struggling of conscious guilt, 

© Par de Grassi. Guicciard, lib, xifi 
‘+ Jovii, Vita Leon. X. Lb. iv.p. 76. Fabron, Vite Leen. X. p, 119, 
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On the day of Pontecost, Leo having again amsembled the 
cardinals, airessed them ia long and pathetic oration, in 
wie » intimated, thet although he might legally and pro. 
perly have led to aod is! 1 guilty, yet 
Te lad detimised to partie thom. Phe, cardinals, presat 
acknowledged his clemasney towards their offending brethren, 
whereupon Leo was melted into tears. He then went to attend 
the se of maaa, after which his dispositions a avy 
tions seemed to be astonishingly changed, and it was thought 
that he had been instigated to Zonvert the punishment of he 
— into @ source of gain. On the twentioth dey of June 
he proceeded to degrade the cardinals 
and also the cardinal Riario, from their 
them of their goods and ecclesiastical preferments ; aftor which, 
to the terror and astonishment of all the members of the sacred 
college, he delivered them over to the secular power. During 
this meeting of the consiatory, which continued thirteen houra, 
Great dissensions and tumults arose, as well between the 
and some of the cardinals, as among the cardinals themselves, 
of whom only twelve were present, being all who then remained 
in the city. The sentence of deprivation was read by Pietro 
Bembo.* On the following night Petrucci was strangled in 
prison.” Tho subordinate instruments of this treachery, Bat- 
tista da Vercelli and Antonio Nino, were also sentenced to 
death, ond after suffering excruciating torments, were finally 
strangled, and their bodies quartered.t The life of the cardinal 
de’ Sauli was spared on the entreaty of Francesco Cibo, the 
brother-in-law of the pontiff; and ‘sithough he was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, yet he was soon afterwards liberated 
on payment of a sum of money, and making an humble sub- 
mission, which the pope received in a most ungrecious manner, 
and answered by @ severe remonstrance, As the cardinal died 
in the ensning year, it was insinuated that he perished by « 
slow poison administered to him whilst in custody, by the order 
of the pontiff; an accusation which bas no foundation, but in 
the horrible frequency with which crimes of this nature were 
then resorted to, and in the ides, that as the pope had always 
treated the cardinal with distinguished -kindness, be could not 


‘© Fabron, Vita Leeuw. Xp.120, = f+ Jov. Vite Lees, X. ih iv. p. 78. 
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ive the injury meditated against him. The cardinal of 
8. jo experienced greater lenity ; and although he had been 
inoluded im the degree of deprivation, was, on the payment of a 
certain sum, and without any apology, immediately restored to 
slishis ecclesiastical functions, except the power of voting in the 
college ; which incapacity was also removed before the expire 
tion of s year. On the reconciliation between them, Leo uzed 
expressions of particular kindness and respect ; solemnly assur- 
ing him, that whatever offences the cardinal had committed 
against him, he had wholly pardoned and obliterated from hia 
mind, Risrio, however, either humiliated by this transaction, 
or not confiding in the assurances of the pontiff, soon afterwards 
quitted the city of Rome, where he so long resided in the 
greatest splendour and respectability, and took up hia residence 
a Naples where he terminated his days in the month of July, 


‘This extraordinary transaction, in which 80 great a propor- 
tion of the members of the sacred college conspired against the 
life of the supreme pontiff, gave rise to much discussion and 

at diversity of opinion? The motives of Petrucci were 
indeed sufficiently obvious, and his guilt was universally 
admitted ; but the reasons which actuated the other cardinals, 
who were regarded as his confederates, are not ao apparent, 
and it is highly probable that the crime of some of them merely 
consisted in their not having revealed to the pope those expres- 
sions of resentment which Petrucci had uttered in their pre- 
sence. By some it was that the duke of Urbino, 
who had already attempted by his letters to interest the college 
of cardinals in his favour, had prevailed on « part of its mem- 
bers to engage in this hazardous attempt; whilst others did 
not hesitate to represent it as merely @ contrivance of the pon- 
tiff to extort large sums of money from the richer cardinals ; but 
to the last supposition the confession of several se nee delin- 
ita in consistory is @ sufficient answer. strict 
{rounds of posive law the esoootion of Potruct may p 
‘be justified ; almoat all countries having econeurred in punih- 
ing « projected attempt against the life of the sovereign, in the 
same manner as if the-crime had been actually committed ; but 
the shameful violation of every principle of humanity, exempli- 
fied in the execution of the subordinate instruments of his guilt, 
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can never be sufficiently execrated. Aro such punishments 
intended sa 9 retribution for the crime ? nigr potest 
rates into revenge. Are they for the purpose i re 
from like offences t Foie sderfredes taken not to render the 
offenders objects of compassion, and to provent that re-action 
of opinion which loses the guilt of the criminal in the cruelty 
of the judge. Are they intended to correct the excesses and 
to improve the morals of s people? How can this be effected 
Dy spectacles that outrage humanity, and which, by their repe- 
tition, steel the heart against all those nentiments . which the 
individual and general safety of mankind are secured, ey aie 
effectually than by gibbets and halters, racks and chai: 
Jp punishing the authors and sbettors of this tesidtous 
attempt against his life, Leo was well aware that he had created 
new enemies among their friends and supporters, whote resent- 
ment was not to be disregarded ; nor had he observed without 
alarm the conduct of the other members of the college, almost 
all of whom had interested themselves with great watmth in 
behalf of their guilty brethren. He therefore took additional 
precautions for his safety, and was ueuslly surrounded by his 
guards, who attended him even during the celebration of divine 
service} nt to protect him against a foreign enemy, but to 
secure the chief of the Christian church against the more danger- 
ous attempts of the members of the secred college. In thie 
diagracefal and melancholy state of the Roman see, Leo had 
Tecourse to an expedient on which he had for some time medi- 

tated, and which, in a great degree, relieved him from his 
apprehensions. In one day he created an additional number of 
thirty-one cardinals, Among these were several of his relations 
and friends, some of whom had not yet obtained the habit of 
prelacy; a circumstance which gave rise to no small dissatiafac- 
tion amongst tho more rigid disciplinarians of the Roman seo. 
On the whole, however, bape be acknowledged, that in point 
of talents, rank, experience, and learning, the persons now called 
to support the dignity of the Christian church, were not sur- 
passed by any of those who had of Iste enjoyed that honour. 
OF there, one of the most distinguished by the solidity of his 
igen, tho extent ¢t of his sequirements, and the sanctity of 
life, waa Egidio of Viterbo, principal of the order of Au- 
gustines, who had long lived on terms of familiarity with the 
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pontiff. Of the elegance of his taste he had in his youth given 
‘a sufficient specimen in his poetical writings; but his riper years 
had been devoted to more serious studies; and Leo, who had 
Yong consulted him in matters of the first importance, availed 
himself greatly of his advice in selecting the other persons on 
whom it might be proper to confer this high dignity. The prin- 
cipal of the Dominicans, Tomaso de Vio, and of the Francis- 
cans, Cristoforo Numalio, were also at the same time roceivod 
into the college ; and although this might be attributed to the 
wish of the pope to avoid the appearance of partiality to the 
Augustines, by the choice made of Egidio, yet it is acknow- 
ledged that they were mon whose personal merits well entitled 
them to thie distinction ; and the former of them, who from the 
place of his birth was denominated the cardinal of Gacta, or 
Cajetanus, soon afterwards acted an important part in the reli- 
gious controversies which agitated the Christian world. An- 
other distinguished person now elected into the college, was 
Lorenro Campeggio of Bologna, who had already served the pon- 
tiff on several important embassies, and who was afterwards 
sppointed legate to England, to decide, in conjunction with 

rolsey, the great question of divorce between Henry VIIT. and 
Catharine of Aragon ; where he obtained, by the favour of that 
monarch, the episcopal see of Salisbury.* Among those whom 
Leo selected from his personal knowledge of their virtues and 
their acquirements, may also be enomerated Giovanni Picolo- 
mini, archbishop of Siens, a near relation of the puntiffs Pius Il. 
and Pius I1I.; Niccolo Pandolfini of Florence ; Alessandro Ce- 
aarini, bishop of Pistoja; Giovanni Domenico de’ Cupi, and 
Andrea della Valle, both distinguished citizens of Rome ; and 
Domenico Jacobatio, author of the celebrated treatise on the 
councils of the church, which is usually annexed to the general 
collection of those proceedings. Nor did Leo on this occasion 
forget his own relstions, many of whom had long anxiously 
1 up to him for preferment, nor those stedfast friends, to 
whom, in the course of his oventful life, he had been so highly 
indebted. Among the former were Niccolo Ridolfi, Giovanni 
Salviati, and Luigi Rossi, the sons of three of his sisters, all of 





‘© Ariorto denominator him the ornament and honour of the Roman senste; 
aud Erasmus bas eddresed to him sevaral letters, in terms of grest respect. 
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whom afterwards distinguished themselves as mon of superic 
talents and munificent patrons of learning ; but the lastof the here 
was the particular favourite of the pontiff, having been educated 
‘with him under the same roof, and his constant anendant through 
all his vicissitudes of fortune. In conferring the dignity of 
cardinal on Eroole Rangone, of Modena, Leo not only did credit 
to his judgment, on account of the eminent qualifications of that 
young nobleman, but gaye & suiking proof of his gratitude for 
the kindness shown him by Bianca Rangone, the mother of 
Breole, when he was hurried by the French as a prisoner 
through Modena. Nor was this the only remuneration whieh 
that Indy received from the pontitf ; as he had already provided 
her with a suitable residence in Rome, and assigned to her use 
extensive gardens near the castle of S. Angelo. From a like 
grateful sense of favours, and on account of long attachments to 
his interests, Leo is supposed, on this occasion, to havo distin- 
ished Francesco Armellini of Perugia, Sylvio Paseerini of 
lortons, Bonifazio Ferreri of Vercelli, and Francesco de’ Conti, 

and Paullo Emilio Cesio of Rome. Nor did he forget Raffaello 
Petrucci, whom he had lately established as chief of the repub- 
lic at Siena, and on whom he had lavished many favours which 

¢ht have been elsewhere much better bestowed. 

in order, however, to give greater splendour and celebrity to 
this extensive nomination, as well as to gratify the more distant 
states and sovereigns of Christendom by the adoption of their 
relations, or more illustrious citizens, into the sacred: college, 
Leo selected from different parts of Europe several additional 
members, who were distinguished by their high birth or 
acknowledged talents. Of the royal family of France, he 
conferred this dignity on Louis of Bourbon; of whom it bas 
‘been said, that the splendour of his virtues would have rendered 
him illustrious, had he been of the humblest origin. Emanuel, 
king of Portugal, was gratified by the adoption into the college 
of his son Alfonso, then only seven years of ago; but this was 
accompanied by a restriction that he should not assume the 

insignia of his rank until he should attain his fourteenth year. 
The high reputation sequired by Adrian of Utretchtythe pre- 
ceptor and faithful counsellor of Charles of Spain, afterwards 
emperor by the name of Charles V., recommended him on this 
occasion to the notice of the pontiff ; whom, by a singular con- 
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currence of favourable circumstances, he succeeded in the 
conrse of a few years, in the apostolic chair. Guliclmo 
Raimondo Vick,” a native of Valencia, was selected from 
the kingdom of Spain. The families of Colonna and Orsini, 
which had been so frequently dignified with the honours of the 
church, received the hughest proof of the pontifical favour in the 
pereons of Pompejo Colonna and Franciotto Orsino, A yet 
more decisive partiality was shown to the family of Trivalzio, 
of which two members, Scaramuccio bishop of Como, and 
Agostino, were at the same time received into the college. 
The citizens of Venice and of Genos were honoured by the 
nomination of Francesco Pisani, from among the former, and of 
Giovan-Battiata Pallavicini, from the latter. For similar 
reasons, in all probability,” Ferdinando Panzetto, Florentine 
Citizen, waa added to the number. An eminent historian has 
indeed informed us, that in many instances the pope had no 
other motive for mca | this high honour than the payment 
of a large sum of money ;** and if we consider the exhausted 
state of his treasury, by the ineurred in the war of 
Urbino, and other causes, it is by no means improbable that 
iis lnpoweut oad decid by which the pontiff 
and decisive measure, by which the 

diminished the influence of the cardinals then in the college, 
and called to his society and councils his confidential friends and 
relatives, may be regarded as the chief cause of the subsequent 
tranquillity and happiness of his life, and of the celebrity and 
splendour of his pontificate. Until this period, he had been con- 
stantly en; in adverse undertakings or negotiations of pecu- 
liar difficulty, and surrounded with persons oa whom he could 
place no well-founded reliance ; but his contests with foreign 
‘powers were now terminated, if not wholly to his wishes, at least 
in such a manner as to allow him that relaxation which he had 
never before enjoyed ; whilst his apprehensions of domestic 
danger were removed, or alleviated, by the constant presevce of 
those friends whose fidelity he had before experienced. In the 
gratification of his natural propensity to liberality, and in the 
Sgerantisoment of, bis friends and favourites, be found an 

ditional satisfaction, by contributing towards the respectability 


* Fubron. Vita Leon, X. p. 125. 
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ant, benoe of that church, of which he ees the chief, _ 
wi is time dis} a degree of magnificence whicl 

hed never before teas oballed. The revenues of the numerous 
penefices, rich abbeys, and other ceclesinstical preferments 
bestowed upon eich of the cardinals and it dignitaries of 
the church, frequently amounted to s princely sum, and a pre- 
late was considered as comparatively poor, whose annual income 
did not amount to eight or ten thousand ducats. On the death 
of Sixtus della Rovere, the nephew of Sixtus IV.,* in the year 
1517, Leo appointed his cousin Giulio de’ Medici vice-chen- 
cellor of the holy see ; which office alone brought him the 
annual sum of twelve thousand ducats. Nor was it only from 
within the limits of Italy that the cardinals and prelates of the 
church derived their wealth and their dignities. All Europe 
was then tributary to the Roman see; and many of these 
fortunate ecclesiastics, whilst they passed their days amidst the 
luxuries and amusements of Rome, supported theiy rank, and 
supplied their dissipation, by coutributions from the remotest 
parts of Christendom, The number of berfeficea held by an 
individual was limited only by the will of the pontiff ; and by an 
ubiquity, which although Rerostadly impossible, has been 
found actually and substantially trae, the same person was fre- 


quently at the same time an arehbi: in Germany, s bishopin 
Branco or England, an abbot or s prior in Poland or in Spain, 
anda inal at Rome. 


By the example of the supreme pontiff, who well knew how 
to wite 0 oe with taste, the chiefs and princes of the 
Roman church emulated each other in the grandeur of their 
palaces, the sumptuoumess of theif apparel, the elegance of 
their entertainments, and the number and reapectability of their 
attendants; nor can it be denied, that their wealth and 
influence were frequently devoted to the encouragement of tho 
fine arts, and the remuneration of men of genius in every 
department of intellect. Soon after the creation of the new 
cardinals, such of them as resided in Rome were invited by the 

tiff to a sumptuous entertainment in the spartments of the 

‘atican, which had then beon recently ornamented by those ox- 
quisite prodnctions of Raffaello d’Urbino, which have ever since 
‘been the theme of universal . ‘The Roman citizens, who 
partock of the affluence of the church, in a general abundanco 
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i a sae plead y trical strc and re 
who by a liberal policy abrogated the monopolies by whi 
had boon oppressed, aod allowed all kinda of merchandise to be 
freely imported and exported throughout hie dontinions, Hence 
the city of Rome became a granary, always supplied with pro- 
visions, and was frequently chosen aa a residence by mercantile 
men from other parts of Italy, who contributed by their wealth 
and industry to the ity.” Nor was this 
pority i ed ye eee which the inhabivanta 
enjoyed from a strict and impartial administration of justice ; it 
having been a maxim with the pontiff, not to the 
safety and tranquillity af the good, by an ill-timed lenity towards 
the guilty. ‘The happiness enjoyed by the Roman during 
the fomelning part of the life of Leo X. forme indaod the truest 
glory of his pontificate. That they were sonsible of this 
happiness, appears not only from the sentiments of admiration 
rosea, wich wie the ecient Le eee Teneo 
by those who survived to i calamities of subsequent 
ee, but from # solemn of the inhabitants, to perpeta- 
ate the remembrance of it by a statue of the pontiff, which was 
accordingly executed in marble by Domenico Amio, a disciple 
of Sansovini, and placed in the Capitol, with the following 


inscription 


OD. REQTITVTAM. RESTAVRATAKG 
‘YRNEM . AVETA , EACRA . BONASQ. 
ARTES . ADECITOS 






CHAPTER XV. 


1517-1518. 

Yeo X. dimolves the council of the Lateran—Commencement of the Refor- 
‘mation—The earlier promoters of literature arraign the misconduct of the 
elergy—Dante—Petrarca—Beccaccio and others expose the clergy to ridisale 
—Acousations against the clergy justly founded— Attempts made to restrain 
the freedom of publication—Effects of the revival of clamical literature on 
tho established religion—And of the study of the Platonic philosophy—Re- 
‘ttraints imposed by the church on philosophical studiea—General spirit of 
inquiry-—Promulgation of indulgences—Impolicy of this meauure—Latther 
‘opposes the sale of indnlgences—They are defended by Tetzel—By Eocius— 
‘And by Prierlo—Leo inclines to tempersts measurce—The emperor Maxi- 
‘Tallinn calls on the pope to interfere—Leo cites Luther to uppear at Rome— 
Lather obtains a heacing fn Germany—Ho repairs to Angsburg—{ntertlew 
between Luther and the cardinal of Gacta—~Lather appeala-to Leo X— 
Papal decree against the opinions of Luther—Ho appeals from Leo X to a 

council—Two circumstances which contributed to the succemof Luther 
—L He combines his csuse with that of the promoters of learning —II. Ho 
‘offers to submit his doctrines to tho test of reason and scripture. 


‘Tax couneil of the Lateran, which commenced under the pon- 
tifieate of Julius IL, having now sat for nearly five years, ap- 
proached the termination of its labours, Were we to insinuate 
that the motive of Julius in convoking this assembly, was that 
it might operate as his justification, in refusing to submit to the 
adverse decrees of the council of Pisa, we might incur the im- 

ion, although we should now escape the penalties of heresy, 
it may, however, with confidence be asserted, that this council 
was chiefly intended to counteract the proceedings of the Con- 
cilicbulum, and in this respect its triumph was complete; the 
eardinal Carvajal, who had been the leader of the ref 
ecclesiastics, having not only made his submission in the 
session of the council of Lateran, but having scoopted the humi- 
listing honour of performing divine service on its finel dissolu- 
fica, which took place on the sixteenth day of March, 1517. 
On this occasion a solemn excommunication was denounced 
against sll persons who steeld ramet comment upon, cx: 

@ 
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inereet te transactions, without the special license of the 
see. 
‘The peace of the chureh thus restored, by the labours of the 
council, was not, however, destined to remain long undisturbed. 
Searcely had the assem! sereruied, before the now opslors 
and refractory conduct of fin Luther, & monk of the Angus- 
tine order, at Wittemberg, attracted the notice of the Roman 
court, and led the way to that schism, which hes now for nearly 
three centaries divided the Christian world, and introduced new 
causes of alienation, discord, and persecution, among the pro- 
fessors of that religion which was intended to inculcate univer 
sal peace, charity, and good-will, 

Th the fourteeuth century, when the human mind began to 
be ensanelpatod from its Jong drrabtous, suo of the ftret futiee- 


tions of il appeared in the bold and presumptuous manner 
in which the father and promoters of literature = ted into 
the recesses, and arraigned the conduct of the pontifis 


and chief dignitaries of the church. Whatever might have been 
the crimee of the priesthood, the voice of censure had hitherto 
Boeo efoetaally weparesced 5 ed thet, anseedions: Uke thoes 
of the ancient , were buried in eternal silence for want of 
due celebration, The hardy genius of Dante shrunk not, how- 
ever, from the dangerous task, and after having met with pope 
Anastasius in the depths of hell, it is no wonder that he repre- 
sents the church as sunk under the weight of her crimes, aad 
polluted with mire and filth, The mil spirit of Petrarca 
appears upon this subject to be roused to a yet higher pitch of 
indignation. In one of his sonnets he asatmilates the papal 
court to Babylon, and declares that he has quitted it for ever, 
as a place equally deprived of virtue and of shame, the residence 
oa SN nae ert nae ae eet a eons fo 
ve exhausted on this theme every epithet of reproach and 
abhorrence which his native Tanguege could afford." If the 
genius snd character of these two great men secured them 
whilst living from the effects of ecclesiastical resentment, the 
leerenting ony wen tnt weeks 20 i aves thes dost, 
gave rt ight to the opinions which 20 

expressed. Bron the popelace, anor the anseton of raat 
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suthority, began to open their eyes to the abuses of the church, 
and to doubt of that infallibility which had before been as will- 
ingly conceded as it was arrogantly assumed. 
these and similar productions were calculated to bring 
the church into odium and disgrace, those of the celebrated 
Boceaccio were at least equally calculated to expose the priest- 
hood to ridicule aud contempt. The debaucheries of the reli- 
gious of both sexes form the most general theme of hia very 
popular and entertaining work. That Boccaccio was the most 
adversary of the papsl power, cannot, indeed, be 
doubted. What we violently abhor, we may still justly dread ; 
but that which we have learnt to pest} coases to be an object 
of terror. To Boccaccio succeeded several > whose works, 
considered in other points of view, are of little importance ; but 
which, as contributing to sap the foundations of the Roman 
power, and to weaken ia the minds of the people the influence 
and authority of the holy see, have greatly contributed to the 
emancipation of the human race. Such are the ** Facétin” of 
Poggio, and the writings of Burchiello, Pulei, and Franco. 
To some of these works the newly-invented art of printing gave 
& more general circulation. Of the “* Facetie,” upwards of ten 
editions wore printed in tho last thirty years of the fiftoenth 
century. ‘They were also published at Antwerp and Leipsio ; 
an evident proof, in that early state of the art of printing, that 
the work had obtained great celebrity, not gayi in Italy, but 
throughout the whole extent otf Christendom.* 

If the foregoing instances of a rising spirit of opposition to 
the Roman see were not sufficient to show the decided hostility 
which already aubsiated between literature and superstition, it 
would be easy to multiply them from the works of other writers ; 
but it must not be supposed that the animadvorsions, or the 
rie of aa the learned mee of the ins oo oul bev brought 

ie priest! into con’ its meml not by their 
own misconduct toed asl eee for such impute. 
tions, That s very qnooral sleratian oot anh of ecclesiastical 
discipline, but of the morals and manners of the clergy, had 
taken place, iss fact, for the proof of which it is not necessary 
to search beyond the records of the church iteelf. Even in the 
council of the Lateran, Sionanit Braneence Fine, the nepben of 
the celebrated Pico of Mirandols, delivered an oration under 





ported the dignity of the church, not only by their intrinsic 
merit and virtue, but by the ity and their 
Seger ‘Yet more sre the acl 


of 
cron by wiih it eppars that on mtilers of raghn ere 
council, by wl it appears ministers were 
Sooustomed not only to live in a state of public consubinage, 
Dut even to derive part of their emoluments from permitting 
to others a conduct similar to that in which they themselves 
indulged.t 


The dangerous consequences that would inevitably resalt 
from so full an exposure of the misconduct and crimes of the 


clergy were carl ived. But instead of applying the 
tnd efcctaal rome edy to the evil, inter’ reforms, 
tion Tamia morals and their lives, the pontiffs and cardinals of 


reproach by severe denunciations and exemplary punishment. 
During the pontificate of Sixtus IV. regulations were esis. 
blished for preventing Sie printing ot any work, except such 
as was previously licensed by an officer appointed for that 
3 and in the tenth session of the council of Lateraa, 
it was decreed, that uo one, under the penalty of excom- 
munication, should dare to publish any new work without the 
Agceobation sibes of She once 3 jurisdiction of the place, or 
the holy inquisition ; injunctions which clearly demonstrate, 
that the promolgation of such works was supposed to have a 
Borertal tenteney towards atenatiag the mints of he: people 
the Roman see; it may well be doubted, 
whether the coercive messures iad te. prevent Cele Gispts 
sion, did not increase the evil they were int 
correct. 
Tho ig schism which occurred at this period was 
also and perhaps in some degree promoted, by 
another cirenmstance not hitherto explicitly noticed. With 


$pRis Beco Se en in ho Pasce, Rerum Hepotond. ot uglend. tom 
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the restoration of ancient learning, Se corto of the ancient 
philosophers, and the m: of the pagan world, were 
revived, In almost the universities and public 
of Italy, the studies of divinity and ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence were rivalled by, or intermixed with the scquire- 
ments of poetry and classical literature. In proportion as the 
beauties of style displayed by the authors of antiquity began 
to be perceived, the Italian acholars rejected as barbarous the 
Latinity of the middle ages, and in all their compositions 
attempted to emulate those elegances which they had Jeera 
to admire. The abstruse mysteries and peculiar d logmas of 
the Christian faith were elucidated, or enveloped, in the 
language of Cicero, or of Virgil; and even the divine persons 
of the Trinity and the Holy ¥ ‘Virgin were identified with the 
divinities of ancient Greece and Rome. The Father was 
denominated Jove, or Jupiter Gptees Masimus ; the Son, 
Apollo, or Bsculapius; and Virgin, Diane. Of the 
great extent to which this extraordinary practice was carried, 
@ competent idea may be formed from the specimen given by 
Erasmus of 8 sermon at which he was himself present, and 
which was preached before Julius II. and the cardinals aud 
prelates of his court.* The subject of the discourse was the 
sufferings and death of Christ. The orator commenced with 
an eulogium on the pope, whom he designated as Jove, and 
represented as vibrating in his omnipotent right hand the 
inevitable lightning, sud regulating the concerns of the uni- 
verse by his nod. In sdverting to the death of Christ, he 
reminded his audience of the examples of the Decii and of 
Cartius, who for the safety of their country devoted themselves 
to the infernal gods; nor did he omit to mention with due 
honour *Cecrops, Menscius, Iphigenia, and others who pre- 
ferred the welfare of their country to their own existence. In 
moving his audience to compassionate the fate of the great 
Author of their religion, he reminded them that the ancients 
had immortalised their heroes and benefactors by erecting 
statues to their memory, or decreeing to them diving honours ; 
whilst the ingratitude of the Jews had treated With every 
degree of ignominy the Saviour of mankind, and finslly 


* Emam! Ciceronianss, p. 48, Ea. Tolosm, 1626. 
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the cross. The death of Christ was then com- 


P . who, wathous being guilty of any erime, 
ert ealcd te pocah by the fatal Seaghen of E 
who, Mera is pictions dsc us rofeotl to ee oaonal necessity 
of defending himself as s criminal; of Scipio, who was 
rewarded for his incalculable sarvioes by exile; and of Aristi- 
des, who was compelled to his country because he 
had been dignified with the title of the Just. 
the conduct of the public of religion, it can excite no 
rf that Pontano Sanszzaro, and other distinguished 
Latin writers of the times, should have admitted throughout 
all their poetical works, aa well on sacred subjects as profane, 
8 constant reference to the mythology of the pagan world : 
or that Marullus should have written s series of hymns, 
addressed, with every sentiment of piety and veneration, to the 
deities of ancient Greece and Rome.” 
The unfavourable effect which these circumstances must have 
produced, aa well on the minds of the populace, as on the great 
rcholare and dignified ¢ ecelesiastics of the time, may readily be 
conceived ; but the injury thus done to the cause of the Romish 
‘aligion the mixtore of paganism, wat} was, Perhaps bape, yet ‘inferior to 
whieh ‘was occasioned by the revival tonic philo- 
canbe 3 the doctrines of which were, st is ein embraced 
by mony persons of great rank and learning with peculiar 
earnestness. Besides the various systems of ethica, physics, 
and metaphysics, which may be traced in the writings of Plato 
and his followers, they also contain » system of theology, differ- 
ing, a8 may be expected, in many important points from that of 
the Romish church, As opposed to the Christian idea of the 
Trinity, the Platonists assert the notion of theism, ex. 
ly maintaining ‘ho unity naity of the Divine ig. Instead of 
rewards of heaven, and the punishments of hell, the haman 
soul is represented by them as having eon united with imper- 
fect matter, and pleced hero in » state of probation ; where, by 
constant struggling to rise above the passions of sense, it is at 
length from its degrading combination, and restored 











splendour, Even in admitting the doctrine of the 
ity of the aoul, the followers of Plato differ greatly 
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from the received opinions of the Christian Church, With the 
former, the soul ia ¢ portion of the Divinity himself, Accord- 
ing to the letter, it is distinct and peculiar being, the object 
of punishment or reward. The labours of Marsilio Ficino, of 
Pico of Mirandols, of his nephew Gian Francesco, of Girolamo 
Benivieni, and others, had contributed to diffuse these doctrines 
among the learned and 3 bat the grest patron, and per. 
hapa the most powerful of this sect, was Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, the father ofthe pontiff, whose writings contain froquent 
allusions to the refined notions of the Platonists, and whose 
pisees on religious subjects, instead of conforming to the 
logmas of the church, are evidently founded on, and greatly 
illustrate, the princi jles of this 
As the opinions of these modern Wliseints wero, however, 
originally adopted only by speculative men, who had the dis- 
ration not to attempt the Y tormation of an ostensible sect, they 
were not only tolerated, but considered as favourable to many 
of the more mysterious doctrines of the Christian faith, A 
+ number of persons, of considerable talents and learning, 
the ovowed teachers of these opinions, and the inculea- 
tion of them was established, as a branch of education, in 
almost every university in Italy. Even the supreme pontiff was 
himself supposed to be more favourable to them than to those 
sciences which, it has been observed, would better have be- 
come his dignity and his character. Tho scepticism and 
indifference Thigh were thus introduced, relaxed in a great 
degree the severity of eoclesissticel discipline, and afforded = 
wider scope for those inquiries, the result of which was so in- 
jurious to the interests of the Roman church. The danger, 
however, became at length too evident to remain unnoticed, 
and in she eighth session of the council of Lateran, held under 
Leo X., it was declared by » solemn decree, that the soul of 
man is immortal, and thst different bodies are not actuated 
by 8 portion of the same soul, but that each has a coal peculiar 
to iteelf. It was also ordered, that all persons professing to 
teach the doctrines of the ancient philosophers, should explain 
in what Tespocta the same differed from the established faith, 
and particular! as to the immortality and the unity of the soul, 
the ayo the world, and similar subjects ; and ahould en- 
deavour to inculcate the truths of religion, and invalidate the 


po prerapelalongy nr helsiepene igre tel pried 
their power. In the same session it was also decreed, that 
So pecege intended fie mare Raa a ct wag gh ir 
‘years to 1 atudies of poetry philosophy ; it at 
the end of that (eactadg should diligently apply himself to 
the sciences of theology and ecclesiastical jurisprudence ; in 
ror tat he might be eabld, derby, o correct the errors. 
which he might have imbibed from his former pursuits. 

‘Whatever might have been the effect of these and similar 
precautions, had they been early adopted and i oer en- 

forced, they were now too iste. A general spirit of int 

dissatisfaction had already diffused itself throoghout 
endom ; and 8 proper sphuctunite alous was wanting ts cull 
forth and direct ito sono eertarn point, With the canses be- 
oe stated, as having contributed to excite this spirit, and 
gts not to have been observed, or sufficiently insisted 
former writera, many others undoubtedly concurred. 
yes these may be enumerated the long schiem of the church 
af Rome in the fourteenth century, the misconduct of Alexan- 
der VI. and of Julius IL., the usurpations and encroachments of 
the clergy on the rights of the laity, the venslity of the Roman 
court ; and above all, perhaps, the general progress of liberal 
studies, and the happy invention of the art of printing. It 
rel, indeed, be absurd to suppose, that without some power- 
ful predisposing circumstances, the efforts of an obscure in- 
dividual could have effected so important a revolution in the 
ecclesiastical world. But if Luther did not contribute all the 
materials of the immense blaze which now burst forth, he cer- 
fis rsa plied the spark which called them into activity ; nor 
of reformation have been intrusted to a 

more uncosjuersble spirit or a more intrepid heart. 
‘The immediate occasion of this dissension has been 
fend er of by the Protestant writers, to the mizcon- 
rapacity of Leo X., cee saoemsied axirereganie i. 
the gratification of hie taste for luxury, magnificence, and ex- 
pense, as well ss his liberality in promoting works of genius and 
of art, had exhausted the pontifical » and induced him 
to have recourse to new methods for its On the 
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contrary, the adherenta to the ancient discipline, anzioug for the 
honour of the church, in the person of its chief minister, have 
endeavoured to chow that Leo had much more commendable ob- 
Jeots in view ; and that the rea) motive of soliciting the aid of 
the Christian world by the sale of indulgences, was for the pur- 
rae srowes in. the Brief leek, the. completion, of the immense, 
brie of S. Peter's, begun on so magnificent a scale by Ju- 
Tius II, That this was an object of his unremitting attention 
during the whole of his ponti sppears, indeed, from au- 
thentic documents; and the astonishing expenses thus incurred 
had certainly contributed, with other causes before noticed, to 
increase the necessity for farther supplies.* The grant, by the 
pontiff, of s portion of the profits to arise by the sale of indul- 
gences to his sister Maddalena, asserted by Guicciardini and 
Fra. Paolo, as it would have convicted the pope of a direct and 
sacrilegious misapplication of the revenues of the church, has 
been the subject of particular examination by a Roman prelate, 
who had the custody of the papal archives, and who has posi- 
tively asserted the falsity of this pretended donation ; of which 
no memorial whatever appears in the records of that period. 
‘That there was any degree of novelty in the method adopted b; 
‘ite, of obtaining. © temaporery to the revenues of the cars 
by the dispensation of indulgences, may be denied with still 

ter confidence ; it being certain, that these measures had 

resorted to as early as the year 1100, when Urban II. 
granted a plenary indalgence and remission of sins to all such 
persons as should join in the crusades, to liberate the sepulchre 
of Christ from the hands of the infidels. Hence it became cus- 
tomary to grant them also to such, as without adventaring in 
their own should provide a soldier for these expeditions ; 
and frufa this origin, the transition was easy to any other pur- 
pose which the Roman church had in view. 

In admitting, however, that Leo did not in this instance ex- 
coved the acknowledged limits of hia suthority, there is good 
Teagon to suppose that he did not sufficiently provide against the 
enortwities and abuses to which the distribution of theeo indul- 
gences was likely to give rise ; and that his commissaries, Ar 
cimboldo and Tetzel, who, under the suthority of Albert of 


© Seckendorf, lb. i, sect. x. p. 11. 


Brandenburgh, elector of Ments, were intrusted with this eriti- 
eal employ, not only converted it to their own emolument, but 
by employing i it monks of loose lives and abandoned man- 
ners, brought the dispsnsations and indulgences of the charch, 
and oven the chureh itself and the supreme pontiff, into discrodit 
and di 1. It must also be allowed, that if the measures thus 
by Leo, intrinsically considered, afford no very serious 
imputation oa his public or private character, the time at which 
he esiaphe per so oxpolent isso additional proof of that 
lence t eagacity whi parties have go liberally 
Peucedod to hime After the efforts which had been made to- 
wards the improvement of the human mind, and to which Leo 
had himself eo powerfully contributed, he ought to have been 
aware, that those gross pretensions to the exercise of divine 
powers, which had imposed on the credulity of the middle ages, 
‘wore no longer likely to be tolerated. It is, indeed, very re- 
markable, that Luther himself, who was an excellent scholar, 
and well acquainted with the writings of the ancient philoso- 
epee ‘was o warm advocate of those very doctrines which Leo and 
is progenitors had introduced and encouraged, and that he pub- 
licly supported the opinions of Plato os to those of 
Aristotle ;* but probably Leo did not suspect that the inhabi- 
tants of a remote part of Saxony had attained a degree of illu- 
amination, which he considered as peculiar to s few men of emi- 
nenee and learning in Italy. Ae all authority both civil and 
ecclesiastical is founded merely on opinion, regard must be had 
by those in power to the character and spirit of the times; a 
‘want of due attention to this important maxim brought Charles I. 
to the scaffold, and overturned no inconsiderable portion of the 
long-established fabric of the Roman church. 

The first measures adopted by Luther,“ who was then a 
[ons doctor of theology, sud s preacher in the city of Wittem- 
berg, in sing the » OF, 28 it was more decently called, 
the promlgnion of indulgences, ee cautioning g his ee 
against i ition attempted to be practised on their eredu- 
lity; in which he profonses, that eo far from thinking that he 
should incur reproof, he expected to have found himself warmly 
patronized by the pope, who had in his decretals explicitly 
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condemned the indecent rapecity of the callectors. On the 
same subject he addressed « to Albert of Brandenburgh, 
elector of Ments, spprising him of the consequences likely to 
result from the scandalous sale of indulgenees, and requesting 
his interference in preventing them.* These remouatrances 
were, however, disregarded ; nor was it likely that they would 
Produce on the elector the effect intended, as he had stipulated 
‘with the pope, that he should retain one-half of the income 
derived from indulgences for his own use ; @ circumstance with 
which Luther was not at that time acquainted. Finding these 
measures ineffectual, he published ninety-five brief itions, 
which he had read inthe grest church at Wittemberg, on the 
eve of All Saints, in the year 1517, the chief object of which 
was to show, that the pope hath power to remit no other penal- 
ties than such as he hath power to impose, and that every truly 
penitent Christian is released from his offences without the 
lity of an absolution. Adverting to the pretext that the 
monies received were intended for the purpose of erecting and 
completing the church of St. Peter, Luther observed that the 
out of his unbounded wealth, might, if he chose, finish it 
imeelf ; and that he ought rather to sell the church to succour 
‘the distreases of those who were called upon to contribute, 
than to erect it with the flesh and blood of those committed to 
his charge. These bold opinions were, however, rendored lose 
offensive by the form in which they were expressed, as subjects 
of doubt rather than of positive sssertion, se well as by the 
express svowal of the author, that he was ready on all occa- 
sions to submit himself and his opinions to the decision of the 
holy church ; but st the same time he not only printed and 
dispersed. hie itions throughout all Germany, but con- 
tinued to enforce by hia preaching the same sentiments which 
he had expressed by his pen. 

No sooner had the propositions of Luther found their way to 
Franckfort, than John Tetzel, the Dominican monk who 
been intrusted by the elector of Ments as his principal agent 
in the promulgation of i ‘and who then expouted the 
office of inguisitor in that endeavoured to counteract 
their effects ; first, by ing a se of counter-propositions 
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‘way of reply, and next, by burning those of Luther in publiv. 
b fat fink Dass Asian. pope mponbet pe 
of violenoe in the friends of Luther at Wittemberg, who having 


wollested together 
Nee Te ee ree g ame of that iy 5 


cellor of Ingoldstadt, es they consisted rather of 
and abuse than of argument, so far from tending to convince 
the adherents to Luther of their error, failed even in obtaining 
the approbation of his adversaries; many of whom have 
acknowledged that they were rather calculated to incresse, 
then to remedy the evils which they were intended to prevent. 
Another opponent to Luther appeared in Silvestro Prierio, 
msater of the spostolic palace, but this officer, a part of whose 
Hinsol of hin profesional importance + tnd, olan of easor: 
o ional 3 and, instead of anewer- 
ing the argunente of buthar, thought it ouflotant to assert 
that they were heretical.t The reply of Luther to this work 
produced another publication from Prierio, im which he in- 
cautiously exalted the authority of the Pope above both the 
eouncils and the canons of the church, affirmed that the 
whole force of the sacred writings depended on his authority. 
This was more than the patience of Luther could 
In a short address to his readers, he rudely asserts that the 
book of Prierio is such « compound of lies and blasphemics, 
that it ean only be the work of the devil ; and that if the pope 
nd cardinals countenance such doctrines, Rome must be the 
a elegy mana by Loo without 
ese disputations were regarded by great 
$ and, perh: be. might derive same ‘nao: 
‘nt from the violence of the i 
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the machinations of the college of popper ser 
that he gave himself little concern at the proceedings ther 
in Germany, or that he rejoiced that the danger, whatever it 
might be, was at least removed too greater distance. “ We 
may now,” said he, ‘live in quiet, for the axe in taken from, 
pesroy tres poate the beaaehee. ta oo 
was at ite respectability. 
Te pee ee oe Ea reat high ate out all 
Europe. He was surrounded at home, and represented abroad, 
by men of the greatest eminence. The sovereigns of Christen- 
dom vied with each other in manifesting their obedience to the 
holy see ; even Luther himeelf had written to the in the 
most respectful terms, transmitting to him, under title of 
Hesolutiones, a fall explanation of his propositions, submitting 
not only his writings, but his life to his disposal, and declaring 

that he would regard whatever procooded from bim as delivered 
by Christ himself.*“ Under such circumstances, how was it 
possible for Leo, unless he had beon endowed with a greater 
portion of the prophetic spirit than had been conferred on any 
of his predecessors, to foresee that the efforts of an obscure 
monk, in a corner of , would effect a schism in the 
hierarchy which would detach its obedience to the Roman 
see one half of the Christian world? When, however, Leo 


letters, written by some persons of integrity an and good sense, 
which he did not doubt would soon extinguish the inebly-kindled 
flame. ‘The effect which might have been woed on the 


‘ho sls, o8 has been conjectured by more judiaious writers, by 
prematurely representing Luther as a heretic, foreed him 
at length to become one.t The scholastic disputations, or 
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Pallavicino, ‘Kramnus favours the ame opinion, when, speaking of 
Lather, he sys Lai mune bollando, bellater factas eat" —Lpiet Ib. sai, 
ep. vi 


‘ic assertions of Tetzel, Eecius, and Priedo, were ilk eal- 

to oppose the strong ings on which Luther relied 
in his dissent ; but if they did not ‘de redit hia doctrines ‘by 
their arguments, they exasperated his temper by their shese, 
to such @ degree, that he was no longer satisfied with defend- 
ing vietoriously the ground which he had already assumed, but, 
carrying the war into the precinets of his adversaries, began 
with an upsparing hand to lay waste all that seemed to 
oppose his course. 

But whatever might have been the moderation or the negli- 
gence of the pontiff, who from one or the other of these causes 
‘was certainly not disposed to use severity, he was not long per- 
mitted to regard these proceedings with indifference. ‘The effect 
produced in Germany by the writings of Luther had already 
excited great alarm among the faithful adherents to the church. 
‘His opinions were espoused by many men of geknowledged in- 
segrisy and learning, and severe). persoe of high ras had 
manifested « partiality to his cause. Among the Istter was his 
sovereign, Frederick, elector of Saxony, a prince of t per 
onal worth, who not only tolerated Luther in his dominions, 
but was strongly disposed to protect him against the attacks of 
his adversaries. These daring innovations at length attracted 
Shemieg te emperor elect, ee ‘imilian, who, at a ry held 
at , in the your 1518, inveighed against the 
moters of them, and afterwards wddressed a Jeter to the pipe, 
pegiting his immediate interference, and promising to give 

effect throughout his dominions to all such measures as the 
head of the church should think proper to adopt." Before the 
arrival of this letter, Leo hed, however, by the means of Giro- 
Jamo de Genutiis, auditor of the chamber and bishop of Aacula, 
addressed @ monitory to Luther, commanding him to appear at 
Bome within the space of sixty days, and defend himself from 
the imputations ohare aqsin him a respect of Hs dastsines. 
Bat the pope had been thus reminded of his duty by o 
secular prince, he thought it advisable to resort to more effica- 
cious measures ; and without waiting for the expiration of the 
sixty days, he sent instructions to e90 de Vio, cardinal of 
Gaeta, his legate at the imperial court, to call Luther person- 


‘* This monitory was dated the seventh of August, 1518. 
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ally before him, and in case he should persist in his heretical 
opinions to detain him until he should receive further ordors 
from Rome respecting him. Of these hasty and inconsistent 
proceedings Luther complained with apparcnt justice ; alleging, 
that instead of sixty days, only sixteen had intervened betwoem 
the date of tho monitory and that of the brief to the cardinal of 
Gaeta; and that ho had not cven had notice of the monitory 
before he was thus condemned. Tho letter to the cardinal of 
Gaeta was accompanicd by another from Ico to the elector of 
Sexony, informing him that he had sont instructions to the car- 
dinul how to proceod in this important bueinoss ; and cxhorting 
the elector to submit in 8 matter of an occlesiastical nature to 
the suggestions of tho cardinal, and use his endeavours, if re- 
quired, that Luthcr should be delivered up to him to bo nent to 
Rome ; at the samo time essuring him that if Luther was found 
innocent he should return homo in safety ; and that the pontiff 
was mercifully izclined, and would not refuse his pardon to a 
sincere penitent. , 

Luther now found himeclf under considerable difficulties. 
On an open resistance of the pontifical authority he liad not 
yet perhaps fully resolved ; and the avowal of such on act of 
disobedience would infallibly deprivo him of tho support of a 
considerable part of his friends, who, in opposing tbe abuses 
of the Roman court, had not yet determined on o total separa- 
tion from the church. On the other hand, to comply with the 
mandate, and to submit his opinions to the master of the 
pontifical patace, with whom he had earried on a controversy 
which had terminnted in the most violent abuse, could only 
lead either to the total sacrifice of his conscience and character, 
or to his being prematurely associated to the glorious train of 
martyrs‘* In this emergency ho endeavoured to steer a 
middle course, and whilet he acknowledged the authority of 
the pope, entreated that he might be allowed to make his 
defence before a competent jurisdiction in some part of Germany. 
‘His request was enforced by a public letter to Leo X. from the 
university of Wittemberg, and by the earnest application of the 
elector of Saxony to the cardinal of Gaeta ; in consequence of 





* ‘The persons eppointed to hear him wore bis avowed adversaries, the bishop 
of Ascula and Silvestre Prierio. Seckend. vec. xvi p. 41. 
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which, the delegated to the cardinal full authority to hear 
the defence of Luther, and, on his retracting his errors with 
cordial penitence, to receive him again into the unity of the 
church. ' 


Having thus obtained his » in being allowed an 
sunt of defending his deovinee without repairing to 
, Luther undertook his journey to Augsburg, poor and on 
foot, if we are literally to believe his own narrative.? On the 
ove of hia departure on this expedition, so hazardous to himself, 
and 10 i in ite consequences to the Christian world, he 
wrote & letter to his intimate friend Melancthon, which 
strongly marks the intrepidity of his character. “I know 
nothing new or extraordinary here,"’ says he, “except that I 
am become the subject of conversation throughout the whole 
city, and that every one wishes to seo the man who is to be the 
victim of such a conflagration. You will act your part properly, 
as you have always done ; and teach the youth intrusted to 
your care. I go, for you, and for them, to be sacrificed, if it 
should so please God. I rather choose to perish, and what is 
more afflicting, to be for ever deprived even of your society, 
than to retract what I have already justly asserted, or to be 
bred saery of steciing the stupid sarees: of a Ebene 
studies an ‘ ish bs a 
After his arrival ¥ Augsburg, whither he brought recom- 
mendatory letters from the elector of Saxony, he remained 
three days before he had an interview with the cardinal, although 
frequently summoned by him for that purpose. This he did by 
the advice of several of his friends, who entreated him not to 
hasard a meeting until he should bo furnished with a safe-conduct 
from the wr. On the third day, one of the officers of the 
cardinal upon him, and requested to know why he had 
not yet made his aj 3 and when Luther explained the 
Teason, adding that he had already applied for s safe-conduct, 
which he acon hoped to receive, “What!” replied the 
messenger, ‘‘do you think the elector will take up arms in 
your defence #” Luther replied, “he did not wish to be the 
cause of it,” ‘If you had the pope and cardinals in your 
power,” said the messenger, “ how would you treat them?” 
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«* 1 would shew them,” said Luther, “ alt possible honour and 


rererence.” The Italian anapped his fingers in the manner of 
his country, and eed Tone after Luther saw no more 
of 


The safe-conduct was at length obtained, and was formally 
comthunieated by the imperial senate to the cardinal, who, it 
appoars, however, had been consulted by the emperor before 
he thought proper to grant it. On this important interview 
depended the event of the Reformation. The cardinal was o 
aan of talents and moderation, and was, most probably, really 
desirous of restoring to the obedience of the church, one who 
had distinguished himself no less by the abilities which ho had 
shewn in defending his cause, than by the novelty and boldness 
of his opinions. Hence, Luther, on his first visit, was re- 
ceived not only with kindness, but almost with respoct by the 
cardinal, who being unwilling to enter into any discussion, 

to him that he should retract his erroneous 

sitions, and should in ary refrain from asserting such. 
trines, or any others, in ition to the authority of the 
church. To this Luther replied, that he was not conscious 
of any errors ; and zones to be informed in what they were 

supposed to consist. It might, at this juncture, have occurred 
to the cardinal, that between an open 0] tiont to authority, 
and a misconception of its decisions, there is a very evident 
distinction, Tho answer of Luther might havo been con- 
sidered as applicable only to the latter ; and the cardinal might 
have been justified in inferring that Luther was an obedient 
son of the church, although he had mistaken its precepta; an 
error which he might hare left to bis own judgment, or to the 
future decisions of the church to correct. \ By this conduct the 
great point of supromacy and iefslibilty would have been e6- 
cured ; and the construction of the voluminous and contra- 
dictory dogmas of Scripture, and fathers, and council, and 
popes, would have been referred to future decision, in which 
the church might have availed itself of a thousand resources to 
retain as much of its ancient influence as the spirit of the 
times would have allowed. _Incautiously, however, the cardinal 








* Those incidents are minutely related by Luther himself in the general 
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construed the answer of Lather, not into a submission to 
the church, but into a vindication of his own doctrines, and im- 
mediately objected to him two points on which he had advanced 
erroneous opinions. The first of these was, That the spiritual 
treasure of the church, thick it distributed in indulgonces, did 
not consist of the merits k Airapty and his saints.” The 
second, That in order to in the benefit of the sacrament, 
it was requisite to have an absolute faith in its eficacy.t 

‘Whet further could remain to bo said on this occasion? 
‘Were the contending parties to try the weapons of controversy, 
and opposo authority to authority through the immonse mass of 
all that related, or did not relate, to the subject? And, at last, 
who was to be the umpire between them? Or what could pre- 
vent either of the parties from elaiming the honour of the 
victory?" The legate was not, however, aware of his error ; 
but having cited, on his part, the decisions of the church, and 
jn particalar, one of the extravagants or deeretals of Clement 
VIL, ,called Unigenitus, Luther answered him with such fult 
knowledge, both of the tenor of the decree and the commen- 
tories upon it, as to convince him that nothing was to be ob- 
tained by » further controversy. Ile therefore endeavoured to 
recover the ground which he had lost; and, with o con- 
doscending smile, told Luther, that it was not his intention to 
enter into a dispute with him, but paternally to exbort him to 
disavow his crrors, and submit himself to tho judgment of tho 
church. Luther had now felt his superiority, and was less in- 
clined to comply with this request than before the interview 
began. Not choosing, however, and perhaps not thinking it 
safe to avow an absolute dissent, he requested further time to 
deliberate, with which the cardinal having complied, he took 
his leave. 

On the following day, Luther, instead of atvending on the 
cardinal, as was expected, to renew the deliberations, made his 
Qppearance, accompanied by four imperial senators, s notary 
and witnesses, and delivered to the cardinal a protest in 
writing ; in which, after recapitulating the proceedings which 
had already taken place, he declares that he is not conscious 
of having advanced anything against the Holy Scriptures, tho 
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ecclesiastical fathers, the deorees of the popes, or right reason ; 
but that all which he has said is catholic, proper, and true, 
Being, however, a mau, and therefore liable to error, he sub- 
mits himself to the church, and offers himself personally, 
either there or elsewhete, to adduce the reasons of his belief, 
and to reply to all objections that may be made against it. 
The cardinal again ndverted to tho objection which he had first 
made on the precoding day ; but Luther, in reply, only refer- 
red to his protest, and promised to give a further nation 
of his tonets in writing. Accordingly he drow up a full state- 
ment of his opinions on the points objected to him, with the 
reason on which they were founded, which he delivered in 
person on the following day to the cardinal, who affected to 
treat it as irrelevant to the purpose: although he told him 
that he should send it to Rome, and still persovered in requir- 
ing an implicit assent to the authcrity of tho holy see. 

For the purpose of provailing on Luther to relax in his 
opposition, the cardinal lad recourse to the interference of 
John Staupits, vicar-general of the Augustines,” and Wen- 
ceslaus Linceus, two of the intimate friends of Luther; by 
whose persuasions he was induced to address a conciliatory 
letter to the cardinal, in which ho acknowledges that he has 
been indinerect in speaking in incompecttal terms of the 
Bu e pontiffs; and promises even to be silent in future 
Pospecting ‘indulgences, provided his adveranrics were aleo com- 

yelled to be silent, or were restrained in their abuse of him.* 

jonceiving, however, that in his appearance and conduct at 
Augsburg he had now shown s degree of obedience sufficiently 
dangerous, he determined to quit the city. This resolution he 
communjcated to the cardinal in another letter, written with 
great temper and moderation, and which, with the former, 
may be admitted as a sufficient proof, that of the personal 
conduct of the cardinal towards him he had no just ground of 
complaint. Before his departure, he prepared an appesl from. 
Leo X. prejudiced and misled, to Leo X. when better informed, 
on the subject ; for the adoption of which daring measure he 
exenses himself in his last letter to the cardinal, by attributing 
it to the hardships of his situation and the advice of his friends. 
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He did not, however, fail to give directions, that after his 
this appeal should be affixed in the great square of 
the city; which directions were punctually complied with. 
Notwithstanding the disrespect shown to the cardinal by the 
abrupt departure of Luther, he did not exercise the powers 
which had beon intrusted to him by excommunicating Luther 
and his adherenta ; but contented himself with writing to the 
olector of Saxony, expressing his disappointment in the cou- 
duct of Luthor; and requesting, that if he still persevered in 
his opposition to the church, the elector would send him to 
Rome, or at least banish him from his dominions. The reply 
of the cleetor, in which was inclosed a long justificatory opine 
from Luthor, was temperate, but firm ; and whilst he expreased 
his unwillingness to approve of any erroneous doctrines, he 
refused to condemn Luther before such errors were proved.* 
The important distinction, which seems not to have occurred 
to tho cardinal of Geeta, was, however, fully perceived at 
Rome. To tho authority of the church Luther had professed 
his entire submission ; but he had contended that this autho- 
rity, rightly understood, did not sanction the opinions which 
he had opposed. The supreme pontiff could not enter into a 
ical controyersy with 3 but he could declare the 
sense in which the sacred writings, and the former decrees of 
the church, should be explained. Instead, therefore, of adopt- 
ing: the decisive measure of excommunicating the refractory 
Priest, Leo resolved to put his sincerity to the test, by » si 
which, if ho believed in the infallibility of the church, wouk 
afford him an opportunity of returning to his duty ; and if not, 
would compel hita to desert the ground which he had hitherto 
maintained as an obedient member of the church. He there- 
fore published bull, which beara date the ninth day of 
November, 1518, by which he declared, in express terms, that 
the pope, as the suecessor of 8. Peter, and viear of Christ upon 
earth, hath an indisputable power of granting indulgences, 
which will avail as well the living as the dead in purgatory ; 
and that this doctrine is necessary to be embraced by all who 
are in communion with the churcht. Luther bad now no 
resource but instant submission or open contumacy, and being 
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thus driven to extremes his bold genius prompted him to the 
latter. Instead of repeating his former professions, he now 
discovered that tho Roman pontiff, like other men, might fall 
into error; and he appealed, by a new instrument, from the 
authority of Leo X. to that of w general council.” The bare 
mention of such a council is, to the court of Rome, equivalent 
to o declaration of war ;* but the important events whieh 
occurred at this period, turned the attention of Europe from 
theological discussions to political debates; and Luther was 
suffered, without any great interference from the church of 
Rome, to proceed in that course of conduct from which every 
effort hitherto made to deter him had only served aa an encou- 
ragement to him to persevere. 

The success which Luther exporienced is chiefly to be attri- 
buted to two circumstances, of which he availed himeelf with 
‘uncommon dexterity, to incroase the number of his adherents, 
and to give respectability to his cause. He was himself aman 
of considerable learning ; and although his ghief proficiency 
was in ecclesiastical and scholastic studies, yet he was not 
destitute of some acquaintance with polite literature, and was 
perfectly aware of the advantages which he should obtain by 
combining his own cause with that of the advancement of 
learning, and thereby securing the favour and assistance of 
the moat eminent scholars of the time. In the. letter already 
cited, written by him to Mclancthon, on his leaving Wittem- 
berg to repair to Augsburg, this object is apparent; and 
many other indications of it appear in his works. His friends 
aro always represented by him as the friends and patrons of 
liberal studies; and his adversaries are stigmatized, in the 
moet ungualified terms, as stupid, illiterate, and contemptible.” 
Notwithstanding the gravity of his cause, he is at some times 
sarcastically jocular ; and his parody on the first lines of the 
Aneid, whilst it shews that he was not unacquainted with pro- 
fane writers, contains an additional proof of ‘Tis endeavours to 
mark his enemies as the enemies of allimprovement. On this 
account he sought with great earnestness, in the cgmmence- 
ment of his undertaking, to attach Erasmus to his cause, as 
he hed already done Melancthon.” And although, by the 
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violence of his proceedings, and the overbearing manner in 
which he enforced his own peculiar opinions, he afterwards 
Tost, in a great degree, the support of that eminent scholar ; 
yet he has himself acknowledged, that the credit and learning 
of Erasmus were of no inconsiderable service to him, This 
attempt to unite the cause of literature with that of reform, is 
also ntly noticed by Erasmus. ‘I know not how it has 
happened,” saya he, “but it is certain that they who first 
opposed themselves to Luther, were also the enemies of learn- 
ing ; and hence its friends were less averse to him, lest by 
assisting his adversaries they should injure their own cause.” 
Eraamus could, however, have been at n0 loss to know how 
this was effected, for certainly no one contributed to it in so 
eminent a degree as himself ; a3 may sufficiently appear from 
numerous passages in his lettors, in which he has moat forcibly 
inculosted these sentiments.* Afterwards, indeed, when the 
inflexible temper of Luther yee girs offence to Erasmus, and 
when, perhaps, the danger of ing to him had increased, 
Erasmus endeavoured to frustrate the effects of his former 
isbours, and to convince his friends that the cause of learning, 
of which he considered himself and Reuchlin as the patrons in 
Germany, had no connexion whatever with that of Luther, 
But the opinion was now too deeply impressed on the public 
mind, and all his efforts served rather to establish than to 
obliterate it, The advantages which Luther derived from this 
cireumstance are incalculable. His adversaries were treated 
with derision and contempt ; and the public opinion was s0 
strongly in his favour that his opponents could scarcely find o 
printer in Germany who would publish their works. Nor is it 
improbable, that the same reasons which attached the moat 
eminent scholars in Germany to the cause of Luther, operated 
also in Italy to prevent that ‘ition which mi; ¢ otherwise 
have defeated his success, or at have retarded his progress. 
For Sadoletti, Bembo, and the rest of the Italian scholars kept 
aloof from the contest, unwilling to betray the interests of lite- 
rature by defending the dogmas of religion; and left the 
Vindication of the church to scholastic disputants, exasperated 


* Ensmas was accused of having laid the ogg which Latherhatched. This 
eppoarn in hus letter to Soannes Cessrins, 7 Kal. Jan, 1524. 
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bigots, and illiterate monks, whose writings, for the most part, 
injured the cause which they were intended to defend. 

The other method adopted by Luther, to increaso the 
number and secure the attachment of his friends, appeared in 
his continual protestations that he was at all times ready to 
submit his opinions to the test of reason and Scripture, and to 
the decision of enlightened and unprejadiced judges. Bold, 
and even sarcastic as his propositions were, ho affected to offer 
them only as questions for disputation, of the truth of which he 
was not himself, in all cases, fully convinced; and whilst he 

the strictest inquiry of his adversaries, he deprecated, 
8 unjust and tyrannical, the adoption of any sevore measures 
against him, until his errors wero clearly demonstrated. 
Declarations apparently so just and reasonable gained him many 
powerful friends. Even his sovereign and great patron, the 
elector of Saxony, scems to have considered this as o decisive 
of o rectitude of his views. After assuring the cardinal 
iario, in a letter which bears the date of Au, ot, 1518, that 
he bad not even perused the controversial works of Luther, he 
adds, “I om,informed, however, that he haa ies ape xeady 
to make his appearance before impartial and pradent judger 
and to defend his Ho doctrines ; and that he avows imscif villeag, 
on all occasions, to submit to, and embrace those more correct 
ions, which may be tought him on the authority of the Holy 
jeriptures.” In the axioms of Erasmus, in which he seems to 
have suggested to Luther nome of the leading points on which 
ho ought more particularly to insist, we find the same sentiment 
repeated.” It is also occasionally referred to in the letters of 
Erasmus, in such a manner as to shew that this part of the 
conduct of Luther had contributed, in a great degree, to secure 
the favour and concurrence of that eminent . «The 
Papal bulls may have more weight,” says he, “* but a book filled 
its, derived from the sacred writings, and which 
wrotooit to teach only and not to compel, will alwaya be 
preferred by men of real learning; for a well-informed mind is 
easily led by reason, but does not readily submit to authority.+ 
This conduct on the part of Luther, at the same time thet it 
confirmed the attachment of his frienda, depressed and injured 
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the cause of his opponents ; who, by declining the challenge, 
gave risc to suspicions that they wero unable to defend by 
reason thoee doctrines which they wished to enforce by violonce 
and by threats. Plausible, howevor, as this conduct may 
appear on the part of Luther, it must be confessed that its 
success was much beyond what might reasonably have been 
expected from it ; and that it was, in fact, little more than a 
yeil thrown over the eyes both of his enemies and his friends. 
Both parties might, without any extraordinary sagacity, have 
perceived that between an entire obedience to the decrees’ of 
the Roman church, and a direct opposition to them, there is no 
medium, To doubt tho supreme authority of the holy sec in 
matters of faith, to call upon her to defend her doctrines by 
arguments, to question the rectitude of those opinions which 
have beon silently and respectfully assented to for ages, to 
assert those of a contrary tenor, to enforce therm not only by 
reason and scripture, but by sarcasm and abuse, and finally to 
impeach the authority of church herself, by requiring the 
dispute to be heard by impartial judges, is to throw off all 
obedience, and to appear in spon retell mp. Could the supreme 
pontiff Jay aside his infallibility, and, surrounded by the 
venerable college of cardinals, enter into a dispute with o 
German monk on questions which involved both the spiritual 
and temporal authority of the holy see? Could the successor 
of 8. Peter betray the interests of his high office, and consent 
to submit the decision of points of faith to any inferior tribunal ? 
eet to be tolerated, that an obscure individual ahould be 
wed to range at large through the Holy Scriptures, the 
decisions of council, and tho decretala and balls of two hundred 
muctesaive pontiffs, in, order to convict the church herself of 
error, and to combat her with her own weapons? If it had 
‘been possible that the pontiff and his advisers could have 
stooped to this humiliation, he must have appeared to the world 
as a self-convicted impostor, and the triumph of Luther would 
have been complete. But although the pope and his adherents 
were in no danger of disgracing themselves, by submitting 
their cause to the test of reason and seripture, yet they 
imprudently suffered themselves to be discountenanced and 
repulsed by the bold attitude and daring approach of their 
3 snd Luther, individually, for a long time balanced. 
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the acale against tho whole Christian world, and at length broke 
the beam which he could not wholly incline in bis favour, 
Warmly as the Protestant writers have inveighed against the 
arrogance and unbending pride of tho cardinal of Gaota, and 
the other opponents of Luther, it is sufficiently clear, that 
the cause of the church was rather injured by tho condescension 
and moderation which he experienced, as well as by the writers 
who entered with him into discussions on contested dogmas and 
intricate points of faith, The first measure adopted by Luther 
in the publication of his propositions at Wittemberg, was 
sufficiently hostile to have justified the pontiff in calling upon 
him for an unquelified submission, and in case of refusal or 
hesitation, to have separated him, os an infected limb, from the 
body of the church. Of the feeble conduct of tho Roman see, 
both on this and on other occasions, Luther was well aware ; 
and hed employed his time to such advantage, that before Leo 
ogsailed him with the thmders of the Vatican he was already 
Prepared to obviate their effects ; to retort vielengo for viclenee, 
and abuse for abuse. Throughout all his writings, this great 
reformer has represented his own cause as the causo of truth, 
of religion, of justice, and of sound learning ; and by the 
skilful management of these topics, his efforts wore, in @ t 
measure, crowned with success. Being thus awaro of the 
weapons to which he owed his victory, he was enabled, after 
he had once established himself in the public opinion, to defend 
himself against thoso who presumed to differ from him, as he 
had before differed from the church of Rome ; and tho conduct 
of Luther, in enforcing his own peculiar dogmas, and silencing 
those who opposed his tenets, may justify the assertion, that if 
he bad been pope instead of Leo X., he would have defended 
the church against a much more formidable adversary than 
the monk of Wittemberg. 
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Encouragement given talents ian poots—Sansazaro—- 
ebaldcos Bernardo. Acco eallod L'Usize’ Arctan™"Bewibo Besrano 
‘Molzs—Arioeto—His spologue respecting Leo X.—Effect of his writings 
on the taste of Europe—Vittoris Colouns—Veronice Gambare—Costanza 
D'Avilos— Tallis D'Aragonn—Gespars Stampa —Laura Battiforra—La 
‘Poesia Bernesca—Francesco Berni—Character of bia wiitings—His Orlando 
Tonamorato—Teofilo Folengi—His Maccaronie poems and other warke— 
Imitators of the ancient classic writers—Triseino—Introduces tho Versi 

jucollal—Hia didactic poem Le Api—His tragedy of Oreste—Lmigi Ala 
manni—His poem entitled La Coltivazions—Geueral classification of the 

Tealian writers—The Italian Drama. . 

‘Tur tranquillity which Italy now enjoyed, and the favour 
and munificence of the supreme pontiff, at length ealled forth 
and expanded those seeds of genius, which, although they had 
‘been sown by the provident hand of his father at the close of 
the proceding century, had, under the dark and stormy ponti- 
ficates of hie predecessors, narrowly escaped entire destruction. 
From the time of the elevation of Leo X. the city of Rome had 
become the gencral resort of men of talents and of learning 
from all parte of Italy ; who being attracted, as well by the 
charms of that literary society which was there to be met with, 
aa by the well-known disposition of the pontiff to en 
and reward snperior merit, either chose that place as 
Leyaef residence, or paid it long and frequent visits. Nor 
was it only to the grave and the learned that Rome held forth 
its attractions. Whoever excelled in any art or sccomplieh- 
ment that could afford amusement ; whoever, in short, could 
render himself either the cauao or the object of mirth, was 
orrein of receling 9§ Roane, sod oven ia, the pontifical palace, 
a hearty weleome, and often s splendid 3 

Tn the gay tribe that exist only in the sunshine of prosperity, 
‘the poets hold 4 distinguished rank ; but the fountain of Poetry 
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ran at this time in two separate currents, and whilst somo of 
them drank at the Tuscan stream, o still greater number 
imbibed tho pure waters from the Lation spring. In considering 
the state of polite letters at this period, it will be necessary to 
keep in view this distinction ; and our first attention will thore- 
fore be sane ome aces eee who are paras knowa to the 
present times by their poeti luctions in their native tongue. 

Among those few men st detinpibed talents who, ater 
having ornamented the academy of Naples, had survived the 
desolation of their country, and whose exertions contributed to 
the preservation of a true taste in Italian composition, Sanaz~ 
zaro must not be forgotten. Tis Italian compositions seem to 
have been chiefly produced beforo the pontificate of Leo X., 
and it has already been remarked, that the superior applause 
obtained by Pictro Bombo in hia Italian writings, is supposed 
to have indueed Sanazzaro to direct his talents towards the 
cultivation of the Latin tongue. It may, however, with justice 
De observed, that if the Venetian excel the Neapolitan in 
elegance and correctness of style, yet in vigour of fancy and 
atrength of oxpression, the latter has generally the advantage. 
Nor can it be doubted, that if he had porsevered in his exor- 
tions, and undertaken a work deserving of his talents, he 
would have established a reputation as an Italian poet, which 
would seareely have beon oxcclled by that of ony other writer 
of whom Italy can boast." 

Another surviving member of the Neapolitan academy was 
Antonio Tebaldeo. Ile was a native of Ferrara, born in the 
year 1463, and educated to the profession of medicine; in 
which, however, it is not probable thot he mado any great 
proficiency, as it appears that from his youth he had 
devoted to the study of , and was accustomed to recite 
hia verses to the music of his lute. A collection of his poems 
was published by his cousin, Jacopo Tebaldeo, at Modena, in the 
year 1499 ; contrary, as it has been said, to the wishes of the 
author, who was sensible of their inaccuracies and defects. It 
was probably for this reason that he turned his attention to 
Latin poetry, in which he is acknowledged to have been more 
successful than in his Ttalisn compositions.* Soon after the 
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of Leo X., Tebaldeo tock up his residence in Rome, 

the pontiff is said to have presented gro is rams 

hundred Guests in return for’ Latin epigram in hie 

more authentic testimony of the high 

obtained with the pontiff in a letter, yet 

from Leo to the canons of ‘erona, recommending to them ous 

‘Domisio Pomedelli, a scholar of Tebaldeo, ‘‘ whom,” seye he, 
of the master, ‘“I greatly esteem, both for the pro- 
shih he bes made, is etal studies and for his 

ical talents,” “ bation is also in terms 
a Kindness, on recommending Tebaito 1 the ‘fice 


which probably reqnived no parsooal attendance, end certainly 
@ considerable income, as the pontiff adds, as a 
reason for his interference, ‘‘ that it might enable Tebaldeo 
fe himself in affluence.” After the death of Leo X. 
ot condoned: to resis in Rome. bee wih kis: grees 
io to have means of even a competent 
oppor, etd ra obliged to renrs to Bambo, ht forded him 
s oporay manaoe He lived until the year 1537, and 
le time before his death was confined to his 
bed, Tackg tovaaramiin” csc op ikeaal by a 


With 








of his friends, ‘than the loss of his relish for wine. At the 
tune time ho peared forth his 8 with greater 
than ever, and at all hours by his learned 


friends 5” ‘but after the inveetives which he had written against 
the French, some of which we have before bad gecasion to 
mates, i may meee me to hear that he had “become their 
warm partisan, and an implacable enemy to the emperor.” 
pase crop gaia ho cami eb in one 
eorrapters aig pens age, been 
defended by several authore, and among the rest by Baruffaldi 
and Tirabeschi ; the latter of whom, although he ywledges 
TR ae CEI 
time. 
_ Not lesa colebrated for his poetical offusions, and moh more 
by bis exquisite skill in adapting his vernes to the 
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music with which he acoompanied them, was Bernardo Acoolti 
of Arresro, usually called, on account of his excellence in this 
department, L’ Unico Aretine.* He wea one of the sons of 
Benedetto Accolti, author of the well-known history of the 
crusades ; + and his elder brother, Pletro Acool, waa di 
by Jolin II. with the rank of cardinal, In his youth be wasa 
Sroeees elise xt the court of Urtton, and is enumerated by 
Castigtione among those eminent men who were accustomed to 
assemble every evening in the spartments of the duchess, for 
the enjoyment ope paced Lane be eck Ox his arrival at 
Leo X. he was received with grest 
frtes by thafpapas ti staa whareisas o inted him one of 






delighted with his uncommon talents, that he conferred 
om him the duchy of Nepi ; and h this has been denied 
on the testimony of one af the letters of Accolti, in which he 
se ce a et 
» Ww With his own 
pli Diop foley mye 
to OF om, 

tid at Bia bounty 5 ced ia thet the Ytter retool to, he 

attributes this ie 8 Tania en mciis 08 208 


ictal fnootod to recto Lis varvon the pellepconghiansnin 
for s holiday, and all persons hastened to pertake of the enter 
taimment, That on such boessions he was surrounded by the 

and chief persons of the city, honoured by the solema 
ight of torches, and attended by a numerous body of Swias 
guards,” The eame author also adde, that he was himself once 
sent by the pope to request that Accolti would favour his heliness 


° Asionto Onl, Fur, cant. xivi st. 10, 
+ Bee Life f Lon. ae Moh” dap + Lab. dal Cortegiano, 10h, 5. 


with a visit, as he had already promised ; reporter erie 
sonner made kis eppesrance 2 tie yeneeable ball of Peter, 
than the vicar of Christ cried out, Open all the doors, and let in 
the crowd. Accolti then recitod a Ternale in honour of the 
blessed Virgin ; with which his auditors were ie #9 delighted, that 
they unanimously exclaimed, Long live the divine post, the 
intinguished aa Accolti was by such unbounded approbation, 
one cirowmstance only is wanting to his glory—that his works 
should have perished along with him. Unfortanately, however, 
some of them have survived their author, and although they are 
not wholly devoid of merit, yet they are so far inferior to the 
idea that must have been formed of them from the accounts 
ven of their astonishing effects, du sreatly to detract from. his 
fime. Among these is lis dramatio entitled « Vi 
written in ottave and terea rima, epmeniad oe 
time at Siona, on the marriage of the Magnifica ‘Antonie ve 
nochi. Thin piece, which m: my be enumerated amongst 
earliest productions of the Italian drams, is founded on the 
atory of * Giletta di Nerbona,” one of the novels of Boccaccio ; 
but the scene is changed from Franoe to Naples, and tho name 
of Virginia was given by the author to his heroine in 
te tha of hin own dang, who bose the wife of the crane 
Carlo Malatesti, jogliano. the lyric pieces 
Aocolti, which are not numerous, his “« Strambotti " Have been 
most commended, and of these his verses entitled “ Julia” are 
Eoccenpersbly: the best t Besides the writings of Accolti which 
Published, he left « poem in manuscript, entitled 
“<The Liberality of Leo X.,” which an eminent critic asserts 
was writton in a fine style and fall of matter. Of his style a 
very sufficient specimen remains, but we may be allowed to re- 
Bo the Ions of those anocdotee which the poom of Accoltd 
would have transmitted to us respecting Leo X., and which 
would, in all probability, have done so much honour to his 
memory. y 
* Maxruchelli denominates him, “il Conte Ginmbettisin, Malatesta,” and 
adds, that Virginls breught ber buslend 10,000 crowns, Scrittori d'Ttal. i. 67, 
an tptye Torts of Accole were Gat printed at Mlareace, 1618, Sry sod npn « 
‘$ Mascuchelli, 4. 68. . 
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The person, however, to whom the Italian critics have una- 
simoosy stithoted the praise of bering, both by his precept 
» Tovived s true taste in Tuscan literature, was a 
=i ow Augnaten age, wbe chelated Oooo mad Taga 
anew Augustan age, who em 
with equal success, and recalled in is yritings the elegance 
Sd ETiy of Fetrarea and of Boooaosio. "* The early part of 
Bembo had been) divided between amusements and 
study ; but neither the ciroumatances of his family, nor his own 
exertions, had enabled him to for his support in @ men- 
ner equal to his rank or his of life. His appointment by 
Leo X. to the inporteat alice of poutifcal aurctoye not only 
eve him a fizod residence, Dut eno i by is examen 
to secure « res) + his salary of one thousand 
crowns having) boon fnereteed tothe grant of ecclesiastical 
revenues to the annual amount of three thousand. The society 
which Bembo met with at Rome was highly congenial to his 
taste 5 soos Taunt asm kis ties intacas’ Fooae oad 
no common his most intimate 
associates, we find the vondinale de Bibbiena and Giulio de’ 
Medici, the posts Tebaldeo and Accolti, the inimitable artist 
Raffaello d’Urbino, and the accomplished nobleman Baldassare 
Castiglione. The high reputation which Bembo enjoyed through- 
out all Italy indeed the pontiff to employ him ocoasionally in 
important embassies ; but Bembo was designed by nature rather 
for an elegant writer than e skilfol negotiator, and his misaions 
wore seldom crowned with success. In the execution of his 
office as pontifical secretary, he is, however, entitled to great 
commendation, and the letters written by him and his associate 
Sadoleti, first demonstrated that the purity of the Latin idiom 
‘vas not inoonspatible with the forme of business and the trans- 
action of public affairs, A short time before the death of Leo X. 
Bembo had retired from Rome, om account, as has been gene- 
rally supposed, of the infirm state of his health; put there ie 
reason to conclude, Ee a EP 
some cause of dissatisfaction with the -_— that he left 
it with a resolation never more to retura, 
Paice bopper peorsinly nip ela ertiar ep prep 
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ttime of her death, in the year 1538. By her he had two sons 
tued g daughter, to whose sdnoation be paid particnlar atten, 
“tion.” +The revenues which he derived in coclesiawtical 
now enabled him to enjoy the of @ priveto 
», devoted to his own studies and to the 
of his friends. He here formed, by great and assi- 
Guity, a collection of the ancient manuscripts of the Greek aad 
‘Boman authors, which in point of number and value was excseded 
by few in Haly. these works the grester part have 
i incorporated into the library of the Vatican. To 
‘these he added a cabinet of coins and medals, enriched with 
other ancient specimens of art. St ee ee, 
wt his country residence of Villa-bozsa, in the vicinity of Ps 4 
where he devated himself to the study ofbotany. The gerden 
which he bere completed and furnished with plants is noticed 
yatious authors. In this state of independence » great part 
fe enoyets at when, nab year 1635, he ras iespecely 
en when, in , he-was 
nomfasted by Peal Tif. to the rank of cardinal, be it maid © 
have hesitated for some time whether he should accept that 
dignity.” His choice was, however, at last determined by his 
having accidentally heard, at the celebration of mass, the priest 
Pronounce the words, Peter, follow me,® which he chose to 
‘understand as applied to himself. He now once more repaired 
0 Rome, where ho was highly favoured by the pontiff, who 


ag 


upon him many lucrative benefices; and where he 
fonnd in the many of his former friends, ly the 
cardinals Contarino, Sadoleti, and the ish cardi- 


yun se contemporaries have been confirmed by the 
‘dent crities of succeeding times ; nor can it be denied, that by 


* Peive, ecquere me. Sed vide Maxroch. iv. 746. é 


sentiment, or variety of ornament; and that they exbi- 
bit but Little diversity of charactor ce auljoct,harlag tat 
the moet part been to the celebration of an smozow 
His Cansone on the death of his brother Carlo has 
‘been highly commended, and must be allowed to possess merit, 
without, however, exhibi heqastbete phat niet npn J 
Mating with topordai ‘be to produce.- In 


ing he sri ih rendered to the progress of taste, it 
be necessary to make a distinction between the advance- 
ment of Italian poetry, and the improvement of the Italian lex- 
geage ; between the efforts of gonins and the zeenlt of indioatry. 
The postical works of Bembo consist chiefly of Sonetti amd 
Consoni in the style of Petrarea, and are frequently mam ear- 
rect and chaste, but at the same time more 
SZ thee pce we perry notlag of Cnt gemine Tea 
jeces we ive 
which, peveeeding from the heart of the author, makes « direst 
and irresistible appeal to that of the reader ; and but little even 
pincer bpergerpepk grip 
Tegions of fancy, rk ite be g ee ding or} 
the i stion. ‘he conizary, whilst these 


BE 


ner of Bembe ; and who, availing themselves of the examyphe-of 
this scholastic style of composition, have inundated It 
‘writings which seldom eohitit, soy Setaction either 
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The vekisl was gilt and polished to tho highest degeoo, but it 
contained nothing of any value; and the whole attention of 
these writers was bred; net ia: Genoreting what ebowld be 
said, but how it sh: 
One of the most intimate associates of Bembo, aa well in his 
‘various embassies and public concerns, as in his lit oven. 
tions, was his countryman Agostino Beazzano ; who, although 
was only descended from a family of the order of Venetion 
citizens, enumersted among his ancestors Francesco Beaszano, 
it chancellor of the republic. Agostino was a knight of 
a snd was frequently dispatched by Leo X. on missions 
iy Such was his acquaintance with the 
pel sical Roman court, and bis experience in matters of 
‘business, that he waa consulted at Romo as an oracle. By the 
bounty of Leo X., he became of ich churvh prefer. 


ments, and it seems not imp: that he aspired to the rank 
of » cardinal ; although in one of his Latin pooms, addrossed 
to Leo X., he professes not to have carried his views so high. 


E 


infirm state of health compelled-him, soon after the death 
of Leo, to quit the Roman court, and the last hteen years of 
hia life were spent in retirement at ‘Trevigi t slave is endea~ 


youred, not without success, to alleviate se pains or exhilarsto 
the na sickness, Vie delights of study and the society 
of his friends. Among various tributes of respect to his 


Pepe ny bei ny ht Dene 
the most eminent scholars of the age.t 
frm of Beazzano it appears that he maintained 
a intercourse with most of the learned men of his time. 
His writings are deservedly preferred to thove in his native 
tongue, which are not wholly divested of the rusticity which 
eee a aen Sey part ct ho: Sixteenth contr Of his 
sonnets, & great sre addressed to the emperor Charles V. 
The ree ar ciel devoted to the commendation of Leo X, 
of Pietro Bembo, of the nis del Vasto, and other distin. 
guished characters. Among are also several addressed 


° Mazzuch, vol, ty. p. 578, of Ocl. Par. cant. xlvi. st 14. 
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to Titlan, the eminent painter, in terms of high admiration and 
grant esteem. 

Another author, equally celebrated for his Italian and his 
Latin productions, is the elegant Francesco Maria Molza, whose 
writings have a more distinctive eharacter than those of most 
of his contemporaries, and by their peculiar tenderness and 
Syftarsion, might entitle their author to the appella appellation of the 

lus of his age. He was born of a noble family at Modena, 
in the year 1489, sod having hon nnt by his fle wo Rams, 
had there the good poets deport trarspectatar it 
with the accompliahed Mare Antonio Flaminio, one of the most 
exquisite Latin poeta of the timet After having made an un- 
common proficiency in the Greek and Latin » and 
acquired also a knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, which then 
first began to be studied in Italy, he was recalled by his father 
to Modena ; where, in the year 1512, he married and took 
his residence, He had, however, already distinguished 
hy several admired productions ; Tai ase heeed of the 
Uberality of Leo X- towards men of talents, and 
particularly those who excelled in » he felt such an irre- 
sistible inclination to return to Rome, that neither the remon- 
reoon of Ka pereres nue bis effetion fx Jie, wife ond children 
could prevent wor ering Nee ee into execution, 
He pllsieterlipee arrived at eloee of the year 
1516, der the pretext of forwarding « lawauit; in whicl his 
family was involved, ‘but to which it he afterwards 
paid very Hitke attention. Here he soon an intimate 
‘noquaintance with Filippo Beroaldo, then librarian of the 
‘Vatican, Sadoleti, Beato, Detreels Tebalaees ont woe higniy 
dintinguished scholars Rome, to wi society was hig] 
acceptable, In this Lea ‘rity hae 
fire mingled the nad tsa, ond pale saree 
are minglod th da of Harte - 
2s licentious passion 3 in consequence eat witch 
be ested Sipsead tem tha Maal ot co aotoes ceccates 
which had nearly cost him hid life.t Soon after the death of 
Leo X. he quitted the city of Rome, in common with maay 
* The Latin and Italien werks of Beatzanc were printed at Venice in 
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poet were disappointed, his sense soon convinced. him that 
Beane warn whaly Soy punt oto pes end 
whilst he describes, in the most lively manner, the demolition of 
culos spelogy hr no yoni." Sumo persone may pepe 
ent ay .e pontiff, “* Some may 
observe,” 963 his chinclary salve to notbele Maoea, 
«that if I gone to Rome in quest of benefices, I might 
have caught more than one before this time ; especially as Lhad 
long been in favour with the pope, and hed ranked among his 
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reply by @ story. Read it, my friend; for to read it is leet 
to you, than it was to me to write it, 

4«¢There was once & season in which the carth was eo parched 
‘up with heat, that it seemed as if Phobus had egein relin- 
quished the reins to Phaéton, Every well and. every spri 
was dry. Brooke and streams, ney, even the most 


children, and all his cattle ; and to his expectations 
found the spring. The well was not, however, very deep ; 
and having only « amall vessel to the water, he desired 
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taken and killed.’ ‘I,’ eries Brandino, ‘lent him money.’ ‘He 
lived," exelai third, ‘a whole year at my expense, whilst I 
furnished him with arma, with clothes, with money, and with 
horeece. If I wait until all these are satisfied I shall certainly 
either perish with thirst, or see the well exhausted.’” 

That Ariosto, however, felt his disappointment, is evident 
from many other passages in hia Satires, in which he adverts 
to his journey to Rome with equal veration and pleasantry. 
Certain it is, that the mumificence of the iff by no means 
coresyon with Lior yr iearaiey aevants: recente: 

ch the poet experienced on his arri ting 
2 pntieal page for wring ohm the ale ight of rat 
ing his great work, the bull for which was, as he pointedly in- 
forma us, expedited at his own expense, was, ase mo great 
effort of princely bounty. It is, however, evident, from the 
Writings of Ariosto, that he pomessed s considerable sbare of 
that impatience and irritability which are the usual attendants 
of genius. After w: & few days at Rorhe, in the expecta- 
tion that the pope would hare s liberal provision bartered 


hundred crowns towards the expense of publishing his immorta? 
.t It is certain also that the dis it it which he has 
Seseribed i toh rely to did not excite in the generous 
‘beenat of Ariosto any ren Soares Ot snianity tomate Oe 
iff ; whom he has frequently mentioned in bin subsequent 
Poitngs with the highest rneradion and applause. 
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the opportunities of enjoyment which it afforded him, and whioh 
i seems wore sufficient to banish all anxieties but those of lova,* 
@n his arrival at Ferrara he again attached himself to the sex- 
wee of the cardinal Ippolito ; Thich however, cid aot peorace 
his finishing the poem on which he had been so long em) 
and which he published at Ferrara in the ear’ 1515. If 
Axiosto was disappointed in the conduct of Leo X. he had much 
more reason to complain of the i and insensibility of 
hia great patrom the cardinal, to whom he has inscribed his 
work in terms of such high commendation ; but who, instead of 
ling him auy recompense for his labours, inquired from 
him, with the indifference of a stupid curiosity, where he had 
collected together such a number of absurdities. ‘This reprood, 
which was not counterbalanced by any act of kindness on the 
part of the cardinal, greatly affected the poet; who, in the second 
edition of his peem, expressed his sense of it by an Impress or 
deviee, in which he has represented a serpent, towards which a 
tans erctabed oe stenres ee of shears to ent off 
itz heod, and surrounded by the motto, bono malum. This 
davioe, in which he seems to have alluded to the supposed heal- 
ing power of the serpent, he exchanged in the next edition for 


ene which he thought would be more generally under- 
stood, .and his lost labours by the emblem of a hive 
of bese, whi ato Gonksored with amee Sor the yearpoee of rob 
hing them of their hi 


In the yoar Tbe, eo cardinal Ippolito d’Hste undertook a 
journey to Hungary, on which be expected to be accompanied 
‘fy the moat eminent persona in his court, and among the rest 
by Ariosto. The post was not, however, inclined to make 
such a sacrifice of his time, of which he well knew the valuo, or 
of his health, which was then in» procarious state, to the grati- 
fication of a who 9) ‘not to have merited his attach- 
ment. By refusal, he not only lost the favour of the 
ca ard resentment, which he manifested by 

pitifal of twenty-fire crowns, 
‘rich itoon th cardinal alowed hin orery four months, bat 


** “Gentil Citta, che oon felici anguri.” Rime dé 1 
4-Day reba goats he ages hesetantn ep 290 th 87, 
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whieh he had not always the good fortune to obtain. Thisevent 
semelied Eine With the sctgect of Mis Sret Satis, '0 welch be 
has treated it with the most severe plessantry, the most attrac- 
tive simplicity, and the most inimitable wit ; avowing hia raso- 
Intion to maintain the independence both of his pers and 
mind, and to withdraw from the vexstions of = oourt to the 
retirement of private life. He sroeraa'y juitted Ferrara snd. 
‘wok up his residence in his native Reggio, attending 
only to his own studies and amusements; where he 

‘anti the death of the cardinal. 

‘The loss of his patron seems to have been the commence- 
ment of the good fortune of Ariosto. Immediately after thet 
event ho was again called to Ferrara by the Duke Alfonse, whe 

to have been desirous of repairing the neglect of hin 
brother, gud who appointed Ariosto to a respectable situstion 
in his court, without requiring from him any attendance which 
might interfere with his studies. Tho liberslity of the duke 
soon enabled Ariosto to erect for himself a house in the city of 


residence, 
and fo the gurdets sitached t's, be coneten bined vie = 
ardour to his li A per pk he composed the additional 
santos of hia «* Or] Yersified his two comedios af the 


Woace cinta de Seu at Peres cater oe 

art of the territory of Ferrars, whither he was 
st Yt ake peu 7 He orton od weer, ry 
tumult among the inhabitants, in which his efforts had the 
Saeed meee ye hes Bas city of Peers omssioeal ba bie 
chief residence until the time of bis death, hich happened oa 
the sixth day of June, 1533, after he had the fifty. 
ninth year of his age. 

On 9 work 20 well known, and so universally read, as the 
“(Orlando Furioso,””"* any observations would mow be cupes- 
fuous.* Se ee ot te ee ee eee se 

devoted 8 portion leisure to Latin composition ; 
although some of his productions in this language have consi- 
derable merit,” it is on his writings in his native tongue thet 
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his - stion is founded. On ae 
Axicato ies the first station, and that had it been deprived 
of the » of hia talents, a considerable diminution must 
have been made from the glory of the age. The fertility of his 
invention, the liveliness of his imagery, the natural ease and 
falicity of ‘his diction, gi give a charm to his compositions which 
arrests the attention and interesta the feelings of the reader, in 
8 degree not experienced from the productions of any of his 
2 PWhilst the other writers of Ttaly were devot- 
fag thet talons to the eoes. imitation of Petrarca, and to the 
mere elegances of expression, he allowed himself a wider range, 
and poured forth the ideas of his creative fancy in his own 
attractive and forcible language. Hence the genius of Arioste 
in not presented to ua in the fashionable garb of the day, but 
ia ite ows natural snd booeriag dram, which sqpets oqcslly 
graceful and appropriate at all times and in all By the 
example of Bembo, the Italians would have written ‘with cor 
rectness and with elegance, but they would have been read 
by their own countrymen. The delicate and attenuated 
ment which gives ite faint animation to their writings, in lot 
when en attempt is made to transfune it into another 
bat the bold and vigorous ideas of Ariosto bear without injury 
all change of climete ; and his works have contributed more 
than thote of any other sathor to difoso o troo potial mt 
throughout 
‘The applause bestowed upon those whote labours contributed 
to restore the purity of the baer tongue, must not, however, 


be confined to one sex At no former period of society 
had the spirit of literature so generally diffused ; and at 
no ie re te Suna olsen prov amten sre 


or more formidable rivala, Am¢ 
‘howe iho at is tine ditinguaedthomectros by dtr ents 
two are conspicuoualy eminent ; ett aot ly for their high rank, 
extraordinery sequirements, and excellent literary juctions, 
but for the a unsullied purity of their character, for all the 
Yirtues which edd Instre to their sex. These are Vittoria 

of Pescara, and Veronica Gambara, 
countess of Coreggin. 


Vitarie Cclowee' wae the dsaghter of the eclebrated com- 
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mander, Fabrizio Colonna, grand constable of the kingdom of 
Naples, by Anna di Montefeltro, the daughter of Federigo, 
duke of Urbino, She was born sbout the year 1490, and when 
only four years of age was destined to be the future bride af 
Ferdinando Da Avalos m of Pescara, then very little 
phaecd advanced in life. oe rey coerenee ee both 

rn nad of mod, with which she was favoured b; 

by a diligent and virtuous education, her the 
object of general admiration, and her hand was repeatedly 
sought i in marriage by sevaral of the independent sovereigns of 

Happily, however, the early choico of the parents was 
confirmed by the matual attachment of their offepring, and at 
the age of seventeen she became the wife of 2 man who, by his 
great endowments, unshaken fidelity, and heroic valour, merited 
such a partner, A conformity of temper and of ex- 
eellence was tha pledge of thoir conjugal affection; but the 
contests which distracted Italy soon called the marquis from 
his domestic enjoyments, and at the battle of Ravenna, where 
he had the command of the cavalry, he was dangerously 
wounded, and led, with the cardinal de’ Medici, afterwards 
Leo X., a prisoner to Milan. Whilst confined in the castle of 
that place, and prevented by his wounds from bodily exercise, 
he devoted his hours to study; the result of which appeared in 
dialogue on Love, addrossed to his wife, which we are assured 
‘was replete with good sense, eloquence, and wit. He was at 
length liberated from his confinement by the friendly inter- 
ference of the marshal Trivalzio; and by the active part which 
he afterwards took in the military affairs of the time, and the 
many en ents in which he was victorious, acquired the 
highest ter among the Italian leaders, Having entered 
into thé service of the emperor, he commanded at the battle of 
Pavie, in which Francis I. was made prisoner; where he 
distinguished bi 





© Hila generosity and attention to the colebrated chevalier Bayard, who fell 


* ian engagement ot Bagram, 1524, are recocded by Robertson, Charles V. 
iB. 


Toe ane this tas doriad’ thea Govay wo ase 
subjects. Her exemplary conduct, and the uncommon merit of 
her writings, rendered her the general theme of applanse among 
the most distinguished poeta and learned men of the timo, with 
tmeuy of whom dhe raaitteined a fe friendly epistolary intercourse. 
She waa elon a waser sdutiver of tho, Groat artist Michel Azad, 


which have been red by the engraver ;” end who appears 
to hare ate ee on ee a a 
degree ; she on several occasions her residence 


Empered by the most proteand reone et for her character, It 
iakalen aneodete, preserved by Condini, thet this eminent 

her a visit in the laat momenta of her life ; and that 
he "4 expressed his extreme regret thet he had net on 


hand. After having lived until the year 1547, she terminated 
her days at Rome ; not having taken upon her any religions 
profession, and not indeed without having given rise to some 
suspicion that he was inclined to the doctrines of the reformed 
church." 


‘Among the Itelian writers who have revived in their works 


‘VERONTOA GAMBARA- lw 


2 


hhad the honoar of receiving 6s her the Charles 
V. Her life was od enti the Gea? 1650. Her writings, 
which had been in various collections of the time, 
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whish, under the name of sonnets, at this time inundated Itely.” 
‘The nuutuol esteem and admiration that subsiated between these 
accom] women, is recorded in their writings, Their 
excited the emulation of many competitors asuong their 

own sex, and the Bimatrici of the sixteenth century 
Sevres ner, ber in nom tin ar 
the Rimatori. Of these, some of the most distinguished are 
Costanza d’Avslos, duchess of Amalfi,* a few of whose sonnets, 
of no inferior merit, are united to the works of Vittoria 
Colonna in tho ‘edition o of Sessa, 1558; Tullis oe 
the illegitimate offe ing of Pietro Tagliavis, a cardinal the 
chareh, and and himeelf on illegitimate descendant of the royal 
house of Aragon ;* Laura Terracina, a Neapolitan lady, whose 
numerous ‘ical worka have frequently been printed ;” Gas- 
para Stampa of Padua, ranked among the best poets of her 
time,” Laurs Battiferra of Urbino,” represented by. her 
contemporaries 8 the rival of Sappho in the elegance of her 
meine, oo zens ber euperior tn the modesty and decoram 

or 

‘To the time of Leo X. is to be referred the perfecting of the 
jocose Italian satire, which originated in Florence towards the 
close of the preceding century, The credit of reviving this 
whimsical style of composition, and rendering it in the highest 
degree lively and entertaining, is due to the eccentric genius 

of Francesco Berni, hears 3 ks bees: Secominstion f £eest 
Bornesca, In this un he bad, however, some co- 
adjutors of no inconsidersble , and in particular Fran- 
oesco Mauro and Gian-Fraucesco Bini, whose works have 
uaually been united with his own, to which in vivacity and 
pastiche fry little mg she chaneoine ants Berni poreuahie, s 

as his writings. le was at io, & 

Fey Core 12 Ge onoes state, of a sable, eldbenm:roteeod 
family, ‘Was sent, wi young, to Florence, ere 
remalued until he hed attained his ninevoonth nineteenth yoar, and where 
he probably imbibed from the works of the Pulci, Franoo, and 
Lorenzo de’ Modici, the earliont taste for that style of eompo- 
sition by which he afterwards so greatly distinguished himself. 
About the year 1517, he repaired to Rome and entered inte the 


* Cresamb. vol. i. p 400. Maxenchelii, vol. ii. p. 1223. 
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service of the cardinal Bernardo da Bibbiens, to whom be was 
in some degree related, and from whom he entertained hopes 
of preferment which were not realised. After the death of 
Bernardo, he attached himself to his nephew, the cardinal 
Angelo da Bibbiena, but with no greater advantage, and was 
at length obliged to accept the office of to Giammat- 
teo Ghiberti, bishop of Verona, who then held the important 
station of dat tothe Roman see. Having now taken the 
ecclesiastical habit, Berni was occasionally employed by Ghi- 
Derti in missions to his more distant benefices, ond frequently 
accompanied the bishop on hia journeys through Italy; but the 
fatigues of busincss, and the habite of regularity were irksome 
to him, and he sought for relief in the society of the Muses, 
who generally brought both Bacchus and Venus in their train. 
Being at length preferred to the affluent and easy station of 6 
eanon of Florence, he retired to that city, where he was much 
more distinguished by the eccentricity of his conduct and the 
pungency of his setire, than by the regularity of his life. 
Such was his aversion to a state of servitude, if we may credit 
the humorous passages in which he has professedly drawn his 
own character, that he no sooner received a command from his 
patron, than he felt an invincible reluctance to comply with it. 
He delighted not in music, dancing, gaming, or hunting ; his 
sole pleasure consisting in having nothing to do, and stretching 
himself at full length in his His chief exercise was to 
eat a little and then compose himself to sleep, and after sleep 
to ent aguin, He observed neither days nor almanacks ; and 
his servants were ordered to bring him no news, whether good 
or bad. These exaggerations, among many others yet more 
extravagant, may at least be admitted as a proof that Berni 
was fond of his ease, and that his writings were rather ‘the 
amusement of his leisure than « serious occupation. 

‘The death of Berni is said to have been occasioned by the 
jealous enmity which subsisted between the duke Alessandro 
‘and the cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, each of whom is supposed 
to have contended with the other, which should first destroy hi 
rival by poison. One of them, if we may believe this 
was desirous of engaging the assistance of Berni, and 
having refused to join in so detestable a project, fell a victi 
to the revenge of his patron, by a death of similar 

vou, I. x 


fat 


even of the lower classes, and perhaps the delicacy and flavour 
of them can never be fully jived except by a native. These 
observations may be 4] in diferent dogroce, not aaly to 

. teh 
2800- 





moet characteristic idea of the writings of Berni and his 
asnociates, may be obtained by considering them to be, in lively 
tut unaffectod verse, what the works of Habelais, of Cervantes, 
and of Sterne, are in prose.” 

It iz, however, much to be regretted, that a great part of 
there eompositions are remarkable for a degree of indecency 


© Mazzch. Scrittori d'Itsl. in att. Berni, vol. iv, p. 966. 
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Yet more extravagant than the writings of Berni, are those 
of his contemporary Teofilo Folengi, of Mantua, better known 
by his assumed uame of Merlino Coccajo. He was also an 
someslesti, having in the year 1507, when oaly sixteon years 

entered into the order of Benedictines, on which ooca- 
Mos seliogished bis baptomal namo of Cirolame and took 
that of Teofilo. His religious vows did not, however, extinguiah 
hia amorous passions, and a violent attachment which he soon 
abocwaiae. Srciot: fea yonng ledy xemed Girclans Diets, 
induced him to desert hia monastery. After passing for several 
yeara an irregular and wandering life, he published his moos- 
onic poems, in which, by e singular mixture of the Latin and 
Italian with the various dialecta of the populace, and by appl 
ing the forms of one language to the of another, 
has produced a kind of mongrel tongue, which, from ite sin. 
gularity end capricious variety, has attracted both sdmirers 
Sod imflators. owt wee pons ie te 8 perms pemsceeet of 
the talonts and learning by which Folengi was undoubtedly 
distinguished, to sacrifice to these compositions such a portion 
of time as they must from their number and prolixity have 
required, it ia not easy to conceive, and certainly «° much 
smaller specimen might have satisfied the curiosity of most of 
his readers. It has, indeed, been said, that it was his first 
intention to compote an epic poom in Latin, which should far 
curpass the “Hneid;” but finding, from the decision of his 
friends, that he had scarcely rivalled the Roman bard, he com- 
mitted his poem to the flames, and began to amuse himself 
with these extravagant compositions; some of which, however, 
occasionally display much a vivacity of imagery and desorip- 
tion, and contain passages of fo much poetical merit, that if he 
hed devoted himself to more serious compositions, he might 
probably hare ranked with the first Latin poots of the age. In 
bet he 1526, Folengs, under the name of of Onaadices* 
in ian his burlesque poem of «« rdandlno 

2 work which disco sitar bern ce oily ev of his 
i an ia $ 
pr yrorgpeg nips vA in rn oan ‘motley 
style of hia former productions, So rack ith comer 
able pleasure. Te must, however bey Aptian that both this 
poem and his “‘Macaronies” abound with obscene passages; a 
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peculiarity which seems in these times to have distinguished 
the prodactions of the ecclesiastics from those of the laity. 
Repanting of his errors, or wearied with his disorderly conduct, 
Folengi soon afterwards returned to his cell, where his first 
occupstion was to write an account of the aberrations and 
vicissitudes of hia past life, which he printed under the title of 
“Chaos de tri per uno,” and which is yet more capricious and 
extravagant than his former writings.* As the fire of his 
fancy or the ardour of his passions decreased, he turned his 
talents to religious subjects, and composed a poem, ‘Dell’ 
Umanita det Figlinlo di Dio,” which hea probably attracted 
much fewer readers than his former works.” Taving been 
appointed principal of the small monastery of S. Maria della 
Ciambra, io the island of Sicily, he Lea} at the request of 
Ferrando Gonzage, the viceroy, composed a poem in terea 
rima, divided into two books, nd entitled, «La Palermita,” 
and also three tragedies in verse on sacred sybjects;t but these 
Pisce heve never been printed. Many other works of Folengi 

are noticed by his editora and biographers, His life was pro- 
longed until the year 1544, when he died aot the Priorata of 
Campese near Bassano, and was buried in the adjacent church 
of Santa Croce. 

Although the study of the ancient lan; 5 had long been 
revived in Italy, yet no idea seems to have been entertained 
before the time of Leo X. of improving the style of Italian com- 
position, by a closer adherence to the regularity and purity of 
the Greek and Roman writers. Some efforts had, indeed, been 
made to transfuse the spirit, or at least the sense of these pro- 
ductions into the Itahan tongue. The “Metam of 
Ovid,fand the «ueid” of the Mantusn bard,§ bad thus 
been translated into prose; and the “Thebaid” of Statius,| 
tho “Pharsalia” of Lucan,{] the “<Satires” of Juvensl,* wit 

* Intended to exhibit the three Seems retold Sate ot toate; 
printed at Venice in 1527, and again in 1546. 

tLe Cee, Be Caen ea Coin, bpaparedr ty i, w 302, 

‘Translated ‘supposed 4s carly as tho fourteenth con- 


§ T2Enelda, ridotta in prow, per Greco. Vicenza, 1478, 

§ Tebside di Staxio, in ottave rims da i Valvasone, Ven. 1470. 
4] Laceno Is ‘trad. dal Card. Montichisllo, Milano, 149%, 4to, 
i . 


‘Le Satire di Giuvenale, in terza rims, da Gio, Somusripa. Trevigi, 1480. fo. 
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some detached parts of the writings of Ovid,* and of Virgil,” 
had been translated into Italian verse; but in so rude and 
unskilful 6 manner, as to produce, like a bad mirror, rather « 
earicature than resemblance. As the Italian scholara became 
more intimately acquainted with the works of the ancients, 
theg_begee, #0. feel See lntocnoe of shots tente, dad te Snbibe 
some portion Sema yr No longer satisfied with the 
humble and astecogie, of translating theae authors, tl 
with a laudable emulstion endeavoured to rival the 
remains of ancient genius by productions of a similar kind in 
their native tongue. In order to attain an on ay eek tele 
oo they ventured also to di the shackles of 
and to introduce s kind of measure which should 


guage, and on the variety of ite peusee, rather than on the 
inual recurrence of similar sounds, The person who is 
entided to the cbief eredit of having formed” and in some 
degree executed, this commendable design, ia the learned 
Gian-Giorgio Triasino; and his powers as a poet were 
inadequate to the task which he had impoeed upon them, yet 
the chaste and classical style which was thus introduced, has 
given rize to some of the most correct and pleasing produstions 
in the Italian 
Trissino was born of a noble family at Viconsa, in the your 
1478, and for some time received instructions from the cele- 
brated Grock, Demetrius Chaloondyles, at Milen.t On the 
death of his wife, of whom he was early in life deprived, he 
Te, Fis eumigel bet ox cote Mepataeh eee 
Teo X who employed him on several im 
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was, however, employed about the same time by sevoral men of 
considerable talents, and an eminent Italian eritic bas asserted, 
that ‘it wae first ued by Laigi Alimausi, in hia translation 
from Catullus of the epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis, after- 
wards by Lodovico Martelli, in translating the fourth book of 
the « Aineid,” and by the eanlinal Ippolito de’ Medici, in 
translating the second ; in imitation of whom, Trissino after- 
wards composed in the same measure his epic of “Italia 
Hiberata da’ Goti.” But it must be observed that the “ Italia 
Tiberata ” was not the first work in which Trissino had oz- 
the versi sciolti, his tragedy of ‘* Sofonieba ” having 
 eclgaiolh written at least ten years before he began his epic poem, 
and crampleted, fa, the. year. 1215-2 It is, however, certain, 
that in the same year Giovanni Rucellai wrote in blank verse 
his tregody of “ Hoemundat”” b ” but as he has himself addressed 
Trisaino as his literary preceptor, aad oe the pectensioce of 
Trissino to the precedency in thie respect are ¢oufirmed by 
the explicit acknowledgment of Palle uoellai, the brother of 
Gioveuni, we msy with confidence attribute to Trissino the 
honour of the invention ; aes the reeteomees of Os Tere 
tine historian, Jacopo Nerdi, who ave @ specimen of bl 
ren th paso cel eid "Le reine 
posed be Teprerecand bere tae mapennin of Tucnee, 
aboot the year 1 rai Zand Ee Shonales to lavelitate bis ciabs. . 
The tragedy of “‘ Sofonisba”’ is, , entitled te noties, 
calc Ap ates force ioe haphavbe acted cab are 
not bat as ales, the Set, negler. magedy which, made its 
appearance efter the revi letters. appellation of 
‘tragedy had, indeed, been already sdopted, and even the story 
of Sophonisba bad been the subject of a dramatic pesformance, 


to theatrical representation, it rather increases 

Snitchin the Locos die to Tricine, whe diregeediog the 
yneetion bas given rise diversity of opinion betwen Fontanini 

col bir et ommentuee, watt. Zone ‘Thue tne boom alsoumed, by 

Mz, Walker, in tho Appendix to bia “ Historieal Momote on Italian Tragedy,” 

No. i. p. 20. 
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example of his contemporaries, introdneed a more correct and 
classical atyle of dramatic composition.* The affecting Lee 
of this tragedy, founded on the relation of Livy in the thirti 
book af bs Lent Now ab known, having been fre- 
ently the subject ical representation in this country. 
it may therefore be sufficient to observe, that Trissino, erat 
greatly deviating from the records of history, has given a dre- 
matic form to the incidents, which renders his production not 
, and has interspersed it with some passages of 
expression and pathos, At the same time, it must be acknow- 
jged, that the dignity of the tragic atyle is not always equally 
supported, and that the author frequently displays a prolixity, 
languor, and insipidity, both of sentiment and of language, 
which greatly dotract from the interest of the piece. 

It was not, however, until the year 1647, that Triasino 
published the first nine books of his epic poem of “ Italia libe- 
rata da’ Goti;" of which the additional eighteen books made 
their spposrance in 1548." In this poem, to the completion 
of which the author had dedicated upwards of twenty years, he 
proposed to exhibit to his countrymen specimen of the trae 
epic, as founded on the example of Homer and confirmed by 
the authority of Aristotle. The subject is the liberation of 
Italy from the Goths by Belisarius, as general of the emperor 
Justinian. In the execution of it, Trissino asserts that he 
had examined all the Greek and Roman writers, for the pur- 
pose of selecting the flowers of their eloquence to enrich his 
own Isbours. That Trissino was 8 man of talents and of 
learning, is evident from his other writings ; and his various 

juirements in mathemstics, physics, and architecture, are 
highly celebrated by his contensporsries 5 yet of all the 
r at epic poetry which have hitherto appeared, the 
“Ttalia Liberata” may be considered as the most insipid and 
uninteresting. In Berni, Mauro, Folengi, and other writers 
of burlesque poetry, their simplicity or vulgarity is evidently 
assumed, for the syowed purpose of giving a greater rest to 


* On this account, Giraldi, in the prologue to his “ Orbeocho,” denomiyatos 
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their satire or their wit ; but the low and pedestrian style of 
Triesino is genuine and unaffected, and is often rend etill 
more striking by the unconscious gravity of the author, aed 
more reprehensible is the plan and conduct of the 
which the heathen mythology is confounded with the Christan 
religion, and an invocation to Apollo and the Muses introduces 
the Supreme Being as interfering in the concerns of mortals, 
in such language and by such means as must, in the estima- 
tion of either true piety or correct taste, appear wholly unwor- 
thy of the divine character. Hence neither the industry of 
Triasino, nor the high literary character which he had before 
attained, could raise into credit his unfortunate poem, which, 
as one of his contemporaries informs us, was never read, but 
neemed to have been buried on the same day that it first saw 
the light.* About the year 1700, a feeble attempt waa made, 
Oy She associates of the eontemny of oan tisl Ottoboni at Rome, 

the “Italia Liberata” into otteva rima, each 
tcanber useting a sopareto beak for tho snarl of bn tlt 
but although some of them performed their task, the work was 
never completed. The critics of Italy, unwilling to detract 
from the character of a man whose merits have in other 
respects done honour to their count + have, however, seldom 
mentioned the “Italia Liberata” ut in terms of respect 5 
although it never was reprinted until the year 1729, when it 
was inserted sa "the general -coblertion: of the woke: Of. ts 
suthor, 

Subsequent to Trissino in the adoption of the versi soiolti, 
‘but more successful in the manner in which he employed it, 
was his friend Giovanni Rucellai, whose near consanguinity to 
the tiff Leo X., as woll os his own extraordinary merits, 
entitle him to particular notice. He was one of the four sons 
of Bernardo Rucellai, by his wife Nannina, sister of Lorenxo 
the Magnificent, and was born at Florence in the year 1475. 
‘The example of his father, who is justly ranked among tho 
most eminent scbolars and correct Latin writers of his time, 
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es well in the Greck and Latin languages os in 
pipe In the.year 1505, he was sent ss ambassador from 
his native city to the state of Venice, and was present when 
the envoy of Louis KIL. required that tho senste would permit 
the learned civilian Filippo Decio to return as his subject to 
Pavia, to teach the canon law, with which the sonato refused 
to compl 3 an incident which it seema made a 
sion an is being uproot ef the reine of leorttare and 
the great importance of a man of’ talents. In the tumult 
raised by the younger citizens of Florence, on the return of the 
Medici in the year 1512, and which contributed so greatly to 
So Giovanni Rucellai and his brother Palla, 
Sook = pm im which they appear to have acted in 
opposition, to ‘hb wishes of their” fatter, who was o firm 
to the popular cause. On the elevation of Leo X. 


ecclesiastical order, and attended the pontiff on his visit to Flo- 
rence, at the close of the year 1515, when Leo was entertained 
in the gardens of the Rucellai with the representation or recital 


is paid to have aera hi the danger that might 


snoroete ote 
credit and authorit; otk noah geal ber amengst 
them one bi oad men capable of parip- thst 
whilst othere have that as Leo did not to 
advance 40 the rank of cardinal come of bis relations ss near 
to him as Rusellai, on socount of the opposition which they had 
shown to hia fautily, he om this scooant postponed slo the 
nomination of Gieranni ; but whaterer was the reason of the 
conduct of the pope, which was probebly either of those 
before assigned, it is certain that i arose not from any want of 
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esteem or confidence, as may be inferred from his denpatching 
Racellai, at a very important crisis, as his legate to Francis 1. Ss. 
in which station mn be sacceeded Lodovico Canossa, and continued 
until the death of the pontiff. 
After this unexpected event, Ruoellsi returned to Florence ; 
pratensis Adrian VI, the successor of Leo, was 
wit five others af the princi citizens, to congratn- 
Inte the pope on his new di acl se’ chief af tho 
embassy, addressed the in a Latin oration, which is yet 
preserved. The short  aedente at Adrian was suoceeded by 
that of Clement VII., to whom Rucellai stood in the same 
degree of kindred as to Leo X., and who immediately after his 
elevation gave a decisive proof of his regard for Ruvellai, by 
sxpeinting him of the castle of S. Angelo; a dignity 
has usually been considered as the proximate step to 
that of a cardinal) and whence Rucellai is commonly named JZ 
Castellano.” This honour he did not, however, long enjoy ; 
having terminated his days about the asking Bes of the year 
1526, and before the deplorable sacking of Rome, which soun 
afterwarda occurred. 


During oe residence of Rucellai at the oastie of 8.. he 
ly of “ Oreste,” and his beautiful 


before his death, to his brother Palla Rucellai. “ My ‘Api,’ 
said he, “hare not yot reccived my last improvements ; which 


Venice, where he is now the legate of our cousin Clement VII, 
and which poem I have, as you will see, destined 
and dediested to hia, therefore intrest thet when you Gad 
a cppectaeny, yon wil food Vem Ss pee fe eee 
and correction ; and if he approve it, that you will 

published, without any testimony bat hat. of his 
j ent to ite merits. You will ikewise tale the 
method with my ‘ Oreste ;’ if he should not think it 
aome to take so much labour for the sake of one who 
affectionately attached to him.” The poem of the “ Api” 
accordingly published in the year 1539, and will secure to i 


il 


ii 


wd 
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author a high rank among the writers of didactic poetry. 
Without rendering himself liable to the charge of a servile 
imitator, he has choson # subject already ennobled by the 
genius of Virgil; and has given to it new attractions and now 
His diction is pure without being insipid, and simple 
without becoming vulgar; and in the course of his work he 
ven. decisive proofs of his scientific acquirements, parti- 
oa on subjecta e natural history. 
The injunctions of Giovanni Rucellai with respect to his 
ly of * Oreste” were not 60 ponetually complied with ; 
the cause of which ia, however, assigned by his brother Palla, 
in his dedication of the “‘Api,” to Trissino. ‘As to the 
“ Oreste,’ I have thought it Detier to wait awhile, unt your 
‘ Beliaario,’ or, to speak more acourateh , your ¢ Italia Liberata,’ 
a work of great learning, and » new Homer in our language, 
shall be perfected and brought to light.” This tragedy 
remeined in arr brag nearly two centuries after the 
ory of is author, it was published by the Marchese 

Seiplove Maffei. The subject of this piece is similar to that 

“Iphigenia i in Tauris” of Euripides ; but the author has 
introduced auch variations, and ennobled his tragedy with 20 
many grand and theatrical incidents, that it may justly be 
considered as hia own, and not as a mere translation from an. 
ancient author; insomuch that Maffei, who, from his own 
performances must be admitted to be @ perfect judge, considers 
it as not only superior to the ‘‘ Rosmunda,”’ of the same author, 
‘bat as one of the most beautiful pieces which any author, 
either ancient or modern, has adapted to theatrical represen- 
tation, 

Another Italian writer who distinguished himself by the 
elegance and harmony of his blank verse, was Luigi Alsmanni ; 
who was born of a noble family at Florence in the year 1475,° 
on pasa the ceriy Der of Ws Bite ia babats of fan with 

josimo Rucellai, Trissino, and other scholars 

sone aorated themaclves more perticalarly to the ntady of 
claasical literature. t Of the satires and lyric poems of 

manni, several wore produced under the pontificate of Leo X. 

* Count Bossi places his birth in 1495, to which opinion, for the reasons 

szeent. 


te has given, Tam alae dapved to 
‘t Masxech. in art. Alemuani. 
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In the year 1516, he married Alessandrs Serristori, o lady 
of great beauty, by whom he had a numerous offspring. 
The rank and talents of Alemanni recommended him to 
the notice and friendship of the cardinal Ginlio de’ Medici, 
who, during the latter part of the pontificate of Leo X. 
ed on the behalf of that pontiff the city of Florence. 

the rigid restrictions imposed by the cardinal on the inhabit- 
ants, by which they were, among other marks of subordination, 
prohibited from carrying arma under severe penilties, excited 
the indignation of many of the younger citizens of noble 
families, who could ill brook the loss of their independence, and. 
among tho rest of Alamanni ; who, forgetting the friend in the 
patriot, not only joined in @ conspiracy against the cardinal 
immediately after the death of Leo X., but is said to have 
undertaken to assassinate him with his own hand.* His 
associates were Zanobio Buondelmonti, Jacopo da Diaceto, 
Antonio Bracioli, and several other persons of distinguished 
talents, who appear to have been desirous of réstoring the 
ancient liberty of the republic, without sufficiently reflecting on 
the mode by which it was to be accomplished. The designs of 
the conspirators were, however, discovered, and Alamanni was 
under the necessity of saving himself by flight. After many 
adventures and vicissitudes, in the course of which he returned 
to Florence and took an active part in the commotions that 
agitated his country, he finally withdrew to France, where he 
met with a kind and honourable reception from Francis I., 
who was 6 great admirer of Italian poetry, and not only 
conferred on him’ the order of 8, Michael, but ed him 
in many important missions. On the marri Henry, 
duke of Orloans, afterwarda Henry II., with Catherine de’ 
Medici; Alamanni was appointed her maitre d'hétel ; and the 
reward of his services him to secure to himself great 
emoluments, and to establish his family in an honourable 
situation in France. The writings of Alamanni are very 
numerous; but his most sdmired production is his didactic 
, * La Coltivazione,” written in versi sciolti, and addressed. 

By him to Catherine de’ Medici, by a letter, it which he 
requests her to present it to Francia I. This work, which 


, * Varchi, Istor. Fior. lib. v. p, 108, 
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Adamwnni completed in six books, and which he appears to 
leer undertaken rather in competition with, than in imitation 
@f, the ‘' Georgics,” is written not only with great ane 
and correctness of style, but with a very extensive 
ef the subject on which he professes to treat, aud contains 
passages which may bear s comparison with the most 
celebrated parts of the work of his inmortal . His 
tragedy of “Antigone,” translated from Sophocles, is also 
considered b; yFoutanini as one of the best dramatic pieces in 
the Ttallen Yon 3 buat his epic romances of the “ Avar- 
chide,” “ and « Girone Cortese, both written in oftava 
ima, have not had the good fortane to obtain for their author 


any considerable share of 
From this brief review of some of the principal Italian posts 
who wrote in the te of Leo X., it will not be difficult 


to perceive, that they may be divided into four distinot classes, 
L Such as continued to adopt in their writings, although in 
different degrees, the rade and imperfect style of composition 
which was used towards the latter part of preceding cen- 
tary. IL. The admirers of Petrarca, who considered him as 
the model of s true poetic diction, and closely imitated his 
amanner in their writings. III. Those who, depending on the 
‘tiyone of theks own persas, sdopted euch = styie of composition 
as they conceived expressed, in the most forcible and 

manner, the sentiments which they had to communicate. “i 
IV. Those euthors who followed the example of the ancients, 


not only in the manner of thoir subjects, but in the 
frequent use of the verei sciolti, and in the ity and 
parity of their diction. ‘That in each of these ta & 


object of the ent work will i obtained, by de- 
ro encouragement which the Mf toe wo 
derived from Leo X., and the proficiency his 


themselves 
ot Pae at although some of them may be pursued 
igen fountain, yet it was not until this time that 
‘Day egies foe sa cle gal kale coors The laws of 
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lyric composition, as prescribed by the example of Sanazraro, 
Bembo, a. tnd Vues Oclonas, have since been adopted 
yy the two Tassos, Tansillo, Costanzo, Celio Magno, Guidi, 

i sin» snd a long train of other writers; who have carried 
this of composition, and particnlesly the higher species 
ss tie ot” la he greet work of Arista 
my country. i A i 
excited an emulation, shied te The ooze of tho sixteenth 
century, produced an immense number of poems on similar 
subjects ; many of which are of great extent, and some of 
which, if they have not equalled the ‘ Orlando Furioso " in 
fertility of invention and variety of description, have excelled 
it in regularity and classical chastity of design, and have dis- 

all those poetical graces that, without rising, delight 
aeden If the satires of Ariosto, wo dd those of ‘Hrecle 
Bentivolio, who was nearly his contemporary, and which are 
written on @ similar model, we shall be cone to acknow- 
lodge that neither these, nor the singolar Pr luctions of Berni, 
ini, Mauro, and their associates, have in any degree been 
rivalled in subsequent times. Nor have the later writers of 
blank verse, among whom may be enumerated Annibale Caro, 
Marchetti, and Salvini, greatly improved upon the correct and 
graceful example displayed in the writings of Rucellai, Ala- 
manni, the cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, and frequently in those 
of Trissino. 

‘With respect to the drama, much, however, remained to be 
done. Neither the ‘‘ Sofonisba ” of Trissino, nor the “ Ros- 
munds:” or  Oresto ” of Rucellai, although highly to be com- 
mended when compared with the works which preceded them, 
and when considered with relation to the times in which 
were produced, can be regarded as perfoct models of tragedy, 
adapted to theatrical representation. It must also be observed, 
that the efforts of the cardinal da Bibbiens, and even of Ariosto, 
to introduce. better style of comic writing, are rather scho- 
lastio attempts to imitate the ancient writers, than examples of 
tbat true comedy which represents, by living portraits, the 
follies, the viees, and the manners of the age. It is only in 
Inter times that the dramatic works of Maffei, of Metastaaio, 
of Alfieri, and of Monti, have effectually removed from their 
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and insipid 

‘yagant, low, and burlesque eahibitions of Goldoni, 
similar authors of modern comedy, lies a spacious 
which the ius of a Moliare, a Goldamith, or « 
world not fail to discover innumerable objects of pursuit 
amusement. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
1518, 


ont in clamical literature—Jacopo Sadoleti—Latin writings of 
bo-—Giovanni Aurelio Sones Chrysopoiee—Latin writings 

of Sanarzaro—His poem, Do Partu Virginis—Girolame Vida—His Chrintiad 
irolamo lis——Andres 


“fue Corycaae--Francence Ardili—Hs Latin poema Do Poetis Urbans. 


Taom the ‘sme (of. tho sepival_ of Jottera‘in Tealy, the Me 
voigare, or the national tongue, rine 
‘icitades 7 having at some perisde shone * with distin- 
Juatre, and at others been again obscured by dark and 

‘unexpected clouds ; but classical learning, and particularly 
Latin poetry, had mado a steady and uniform progress, and in 
the course of one hundred and fifty years, during which a Jong 
succession of eminent scholars had continually i 

their predecessors, had stlength nescly attained to the highest 
dogree of excellence, The pontificate of Leo X. was deatined 
to give «last impulse to these studies ; for if there was 
department of literature, the professors ‘of which he remerded 
with more partiality, and rewarded with r munificence 
than those of another, it was undoubtedly that of Latin pootry. 
Nor had this partiality first manifested itself on his ascending 
the pontifical throne ; whilst he yet held the rank of cardinal, 
the Italian scholars had been well prepared by his conduct to 
judge of the favour and encouragement which they would be 
‘kely to experience, if that fortunate event shod tas place 
and we have already seen, that in the very commencement of 
his pontificate, he was saluted by them as the person destined 
to rhatore the honours of literatare, and to revive the glories 
of the Augustan age. 

‘vou, If, 7 
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‘The hopes thus carly entertained of the future conduct of 
the pontiff, had heen greatly encouraged by the appointment 
to important office of apostolic secretaries, of Bembo and 
Sadoleti ; two mon who were distinguished by their proficiency 
in almost every branch of polite learning, but who had chiefly 
soquired their reputation by the superior elegance of their 
Latin writings. Jacopo Sadoleti was s native of Modena, and 
was born in the year 1477, After having completed his 
bart Ferrara, under the directions of Nicolo Leoniceno 
and eminent professors, and made a proficiency in 

il loge adi reed Laat arrived at 

: ji of Alexander VI., where he found, 
in the cardinal Oliviero Caraffa, a kind and munificent patron, 
and in the learned Scipione Carteromaco an exsellont instructor. 
Of the literary associations which were afterwards formed in 
Rome, Sedoleti waa a distinguished member, and it is to his 
recollection of these meetings, in which festivity and learning 
seem to have been united, that we are indebted for the most 
articular nocount that now remains of them, and which we 
we before had occasion to notice, The abilt iad diligent 
$¢ Sedolett (a ts oficial eeaplornent, gave. soe jon to 
Too X. that he conforred upon him the ishopric of Carpentras ; 
the dutiea of which station Sadoleti fulfilled during his subse- 

it life, notwithstanding his higher preferments, in s manner 
hat proved bim to have entertained. a. proper of the 
importance of his trust. Amidst his ecclesiastical duties and 
his political occupations, he did not, however, wholly relinquish 
the exercise of his talents for Latin poetry ; and his versea on 
the group of the Laocoon, which had been discovered in the 
baths of Titus, during the ponti of Julivs HI., are worthy 
of that exquisite remnant of ancient art which they aro intended 
to celebrate. It was not, however, until the pontificate of 
Paul ITI., in the year 1536, that Sadoleti was honoured with 
he porple ; a dignity which ho hed long merited, not only by 
the services which he had rendered to the Roman see im many 
iroportant embassies, but by tho temperate firmness of his 
character, bia elegant and coneiliating manners, and, if it can 
be considered as any recommendation, st a time when it was 
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9 notoriously dispensed with, by his sincere and unaffected 
piety. The moderation which he displayed in opporing the 
reformers, the concessions which he was to make to 
them, aud the kindness with which he invited them to return 
to the bosom of the church, formed « atrikin; contrast to the 
conduct of the greater pert of his ecclesi: associates, and 
has Jed an eminent writer to exprees his opinion, that if there 
had been many like Sadoleti, the breach would not have been 
to widely extended. Je was probably from this Iberaliy of 
sentiment, that, in his Commentary on the Epistle of 8. P 

to the Romans, he incurred the censure of the Romsn oourt ; 
and although the prohibition was, in consequence of his repre- 
semtations, removed by the pope, and the work was with some 
corrections admitted as canonical, yet this event te 
have occasioned infinite anxicty to its author.® Letin 
tracts, and particularly his treatise ‘ De liberis kepeorrey 
re bem preety, stieed. This work is indeed considered 





as he justly observes, it is too common to insult the elder 
‘Writers as barbariens. 

‘The Latin writings of Pietro Bembo appear, as well from 
the asture of the subjects as the persous to whom they are 
addressed, to have been chiefly the of the early part 
of his life ; after which he was i by causes which wo 
have before assigned, to devote himself more particularly to 
the cultivation of his native language ; this alteration in his 
studies is also altuded to in the following lines, prefixed to the 
general collection of his works :— 

While, ris the strains thet Maro 
Fee hts Se as vine 
eta seenle ste tenes 


Neither the Italian nor the Latin writings of Bembo hare 
‘been considered as entitled to the praise of originality. If, in 

the former, hhe has manifested « clave adherence to Potraros, he 
hhas in tho latter been thought to have followed, with too servile 


‘© Erasmas, who was a fitend and admirer of Sedslets, was xware thet his 
Comamentry Toni gies to se Teen, Ep Wb, xxvi. op. 98. 
L 
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a step, the track of the ancients, and to have imitated, ss well 
in his verso as his prose writings, the style of Cicero, It 
may, however, be observed, that thia imitation is not 
apparent in hia Latin poems as in his Italian sonnets 

productions ; and that the former, although not numer- 
ous, nor on subjects of importance, possess in general more 
interest and vivacity than the latter. 

In briefly noticing the attention paid by Julius II. to the 
learned men of his time, we have already had occasion to 
roontion the Latin poet Augurelli ; but as he lived also during 
the pontificate of Leo X., and survived that pontiff several 
years, and as his moat considerable work is on s singular 
aubject, and is inscribed to Leo X., a more particular account 
of him’ will be necessary. Giovanni Aurelio Augurelli, or 
Augurello, was born about the year 1441, of a respectable 
family in the city of Rimini, whence he was frequently 
denominated Giovanni Aurelio da Rimini. His early studies 
were completed in the eelebrated university of Padus, where 
he made a long residence, and where it is probable that he 
first began to give public instructions in polite literature; 
he being mentioned by Trissino, in his treatise entitled « IL 
Castellano,” as the first person who had observed the rules 
of the Italian language prescribed by Potrares. Having after- 
wards the good fortune to obtain the favour and patronage of 
Nicolo Franco, bishop of Trevigi, he took up his residence 
with him at his episcopal see, where he was appointed a 
canon, and honoured with the freedom of the city, as he had 
before been with that of Padua. After the death of his 
poien he is Trevigi, and passed about fifteen months at 

itre, e purpose of devoting himself without interrupti 
to the stad of the Greek and at Tength fired bie 
abode at Venice, where he obtained great reputation as 
pirate instructor, and had the honour of numboring among 

is pupils, Bembo, Navagero, and others, who afterwards roe 
to great eminence. Augurelli is represented by Paulo Giovio 
as the most learned and elegant preceptor of hie time. His 
studies are, however, said to have been interrupted by a 
violent passion for alchemy, which induced him to consumo 
his houre over » furnace, in the vain expectation of discovering 
a substance which he supposed would convert the baser metals 
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into gold.* Tho failure of his hopes seems not to havo 
detorred him from pursuing his speculations ; but, instead of 
persisting in his chemical operations, he prudently resolved to 
commit his ideas on this abstruso eubject to Latin verso, in 
which he completed 8 poem in three books, which he entitled 
“* Chrysopoeia,” or the art of making gold. This work he 
dedicated to Leo X. in a fow elegant introductory lines, which 
are well entitled to notice. By this production Augurelli 
obtained great credit; and it has been justly said, that his 
yerses contain a richer ore than thut which ho pretends to 
teach his readers to make. It has also been observed, that he 
displayed a singular propriety in dediesting his work to Leo X., 
who stood in neod of auch a resource to enable him to supply 
his expenditure, and to repay himself for tho immense sums 
which he disbursed in rewarding men of talents, and in mag- 
nificent feasts and spectacles. The compensation which Leo 
bestowed on Augurelli was not, however, less appropriate ; he 
having, as it hes frequently been related, presonted him with a 
large and handsome, but empty purae, obsérving, thet to a 
man who could make gold, nothing but a purse was wanting.” 
‘An eminent modern critic is of opinion that Augurelli waa not 
serious in his composition of this poom, and that he employed 
himeelf in better pursuits than the study of alchemy ; but it 
may be observed, in reply, that such a poem could only have 
‘been written by a person who had paid great attention to the 
subject, and that the work has been received as canonical by 
the professors of the mysterious art.t Augurelli lived to on 
advanced age, and at length died suddenly, in the year 1524, 
whilst he was disputing in the shop of a bookseller at Trovigi; 
in which city he was buried, and where an epitaph written by 
himself*was inscribed on his tomb. 

Besides his “ Chrysopoeia”’ and another Latin poem, entitled. 
“Geronticon,” or on old age, there remains of Augurelli a 
volume of poems under the names of “ Iambici, Sermoues, and 
Carmina,” whieh has sSroquently ee reprinted. The merits 
of these 3 have variously appreciat y pucceeding 
crities, but they undoubtedly display an easy and nataral vein 

© Mazzuch, im art. Augurelli, 

++ Printed in vatious collections on alchemy, particularly in the “ Bibliothece 
‘Chemica Curiom” of Mangetus, Geneve, 1702, fo. 
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of poetry, a st mequaintance with the writings of the 
ausients, and wvpority aod correctness of style, to chich fow 
authors of that early period had sttained.* On this secount 
& learned Italian, himself no i poet, after having fully 
considered the sentiments of ling writers, and particularly 
the unfavourable opinion of Julius Cxsar Scaliger on this sub- 
ject, scruples not to assert, that on # question of this nature 
Boaliger waa incapable of forming a proper judgment, and that 
the writings of Augurelli are worthy of immortality. 

The Latin writings of Sanazzaro are entitled to more par- 
ticular consideration, and although not voluminous, most pro- 
Dably afforded him occupation for the chief part of his life. 
They consiat of his piseatory eclogues ; two books of clegies ; 

of epigrams, or short copies of verses, and his celebrated. 
poem, “De Partn Virginis.” Of these the eclogues possess 
the merit of having exhibited a novel species of composition, 
in adapting the language of to the characters and oceu- 

loon: of Sahennan. he teis tank be bis orennied wat 6 
legree 7, variety, even nee, whit Ty 
no other person could have exoelled ; yet it may be doubted 
whether these subjects, and the long details of no very pleasin, 
ature to which they give rise, are well adapted for w professed 
series of poems; the varied aspects of mountains, vales, and 
forests, and the innocuous occupations and diversified amuse- 
ments of pastoral life are ill exchanged for the uniformity of 
the watery clement, and the miserable and savage employment 
of dragging from its depths its unfortunate inhabitanta. 

The elegies of Sanazsaro are, however, much more highly 
to be esteemed ; as well for their innumerable poetical beauties, 
and the expressive simplicity and elegance of their style, sa for 
the many interesting circumstances which they have 
‘to us respecting the times in which he lived. But the work to 
whioh Sanazzaro devoted the greatest part of his time, and on 
which he chiefly relied for his poetical immortality, was his 
Pom it Saves books, “De Partin Virginis,” which, after the 

bour of twenty years, and the emendations derived from the 
suggestions of his leerned friends, was at length brought to a 

© Published by Aldo, in « beautiful volume in 8vo. Ven. 1505, 

+ Perl ‘the merit of originality in this species of composition may be 
‘thought to belong to Theeeritam, 
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termination. That Leo X. would have thought himself 
honoured by the patronage of this poom, there is sufficient 
reason to believe ; but Sanassaro had, from political motives, 
Jong evinced a kinil of habitual hostility to the Roman see; 
and some circumstances are said to have oecurred between him 
and Leo X., which are supposed to have increased, rather than 
diminished his antipathy, and to have induced him to 

his resentment in a sarcastic of Latin verses, in which the 
family descent and pernonal defects of the pontiff are, from 
want, as it would seom, of other causes of reprehension, the 
chief objects of his satire." Whethor, however, this alleged 
misunderstanding ever occurred or not, and whether the verses 
referred to be the production of Sanszzaro or of some one who 
assumed hia name, as has, not without reason, been assorted,” 
certain it is, thet Leo was so far from manifesting any dis- 
pleasure against the post, that, on being informed of the com- 
pletion of his great work, he addressed to him a letter, com- 
mending, in the highest terms of bation, his talents and 
his piety, intreating him to publish his poem’ without further 
delay, and assuring him of the protection and favour of the 
holy see. Induced by these tations, Sapazzero imme- 
diately prepared to lay his performance before the public, with 
a dedication, in Latin verse, to Leo X.; but death of 
that pontiff, which occurred only « few months after the date of 
his letter, prevented Senazzsro from carrying his intevtions 
into effect, and the testimony of respect intended for Leo X. 
was reserved by its author for Clement VII., to whom he in- 
scribed his poem in s few elegant lines, which bear, however, 
strong internal evidence that they were originally intended for 
his more accomplished predecessor. On receiving the work 
from thé hands of the cardinal Girolamo Seripando, Clement, 
who was no leas ambitious of the honour of being considered 
aa @ patron of letters than Leo X., requested the cardinal to 
thank Sanaszaro in his name for his beautifal poem, to assure 
him of his favour, and to request that he might see him st 
Rome as early as might be convenient to him. Not sstisfied, 
however, with this verbsi expression of his approbation, he 
addressed a letter to the poet, in which he expresses high aatis- 
faction in having his name united to s poem which is destined 
to survive and to be read through ell future times ; at the same 
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time justifying the lovo of that fame which is the result of those 
commendable labours, which he considers as the image or re- 
flection of the immortality promised by the religion of Christ. 
This obligation the pontiff expresses himself ready to repay to 
the utmost of his power ; and from these assurances Sanazzaro 
in supposed to have entertained hopes of baing admitted into 
the suered college. ® That he would have received some dis- 
tinguished mark of the approbation of the pontiff, is not im- 
probable, had not the calamitous events of the times, and par- 
figularly the dreadfal sacking of the city of Rome, called the 
attention of Clement VII. to objects more immediately connected 
with his own safety. Sanszzaro had, however, the satisfaction 
of receiving a letter from Egidio, cardinal of Viterbo, to whom 
he had also transmitted » copy of his poem, containing the 
higheat commendations both of the work and ita author; and 
as praise is the natural and proper reward of poetry, Sanazzaro 
must have been oxtremely unreasonable if the reception of his 
work did not afford him entire satisfaction.’” 

That the “De Party Vinnie contains many fine 
passages, and exhibits the powers of the author, and his com- 
mand of the Latin language, in a more striking point of view 
than any of his other writings, cannot be denicd ; and it is even 
probable that he chose this subject, for the purpose of displaying 
the facility with which he could apply the language and the 
imagery of paganism to the illustration of the truths of the 
Christian creed. But after all, it must be confessed that he 
was unfortunate in his choice; and that the work, if not 
deserving of reprchension for its impiety, was at least deserving 
of it in the estimation of a true and correct taste. To require 
the attention of the reader through » poom containing nearly 
fifteen hundred lines, to an event over which the common 
feelings of mankind have agreed to throw a respectful veil, is 
iteel€ injudicious, if not indelicate; bat to expose the mysteries 
of the Christian faith in the language of profane poetry; to 
disceuss with particular minuteness the circumstances of the 
mireculous conception and delivery of the Virgin, and to call 
‘upon the heathen deities to guide him through sil the recesses. 
of the mysterious rite," can only occasion disgust and horror 


© Crispo, Vite del Sanazzare, p. 26, ot nota 68. 
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to the true believer, and afford the incredulous a subject for 
ridicule or contempt. Hence it is probable that the elegies 
and other pieces of Sonazzaro, which he has devoted to natural 
and simple subjects, or to the commemoration of historical 
facts and characters, will continue to interest and delight the 
reader, when the poom ‘ De Parta Virginis,” will be con- 
sulted only as an object of literary curiosity, or regarded as an 
instance of the waste of labour, and of the misapplication of 


ius. 

Among the followers of the Muses, Sanazzaro may be con- 
sidered as one of the most fortunate. The destruction of his 
beloved villa of Morgellina, by Philibert, prince of Orange, on 
account of its hasing been occupied as a military station by the 
French, is enid, however, to have occasioned him t concern 
but, with the eaception of this event, amidst all the convulsions 
of his country, his talents and integrity procured for him 

and hoe enjoyed to the close of his life an 
lependence, latter years were passed in the 
pleasant vicinity of Somms, in the society of Cassandra Mar- 
chese, who is the frequent subject of panegyric in his writings. 
‘The wishes of the poct. that she might be present to close Es 
eyes and perform his funeral rites, were literally fulfilled ; and 
under her care his remains were deposited in o chapel which he 
had erected at his villa of Mergellina, and where a superb 
monument was some years afterwards raised to his memory, on 
which yas inseribed the following lines by Bembo :— 

“Da macro cinerl flores, Hic ile Maroni, 
Sinceras, muss proximus ut tamnlo.” 
‘Fresh flow'rets strew, for Sanazzar lies here, 
Tn genius, as in place, to Virgil near, 


‘The extraordinary telents displayed by Sanazzaro in his 
‘Latin compositions, did not, however, secure to him an uncon- 
tested pre-eminence over his coutemporaries. Before he had 
‘brought to « conclusion the work on which he meant to found 
his poetical reputation, several powerful rivals arose, one of 
whom, in particular produced, under the auspices of Leo X., a 
poem of great merit and considerable extent, which will 
secure to ita author a leating reputation among the Latin 
writers of modern times. This poem is the “Christiad ” of Vida; 
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&@ won who may be considered as one of the chief luminaries 
of the age in which he lived, and of whose life and writings a 
more particular account cannot fail to be generally interesting. 
Marco Girolamo Vida was a native of Cremona, Some 
diversity of opinion has arisen as to the time of his birth, which 
event has geuerally been placed about the yedr 1470, whilst 
some have contended that it could not bave occurred until the 
year 1490 The reasons adduced by different authors have 
served to refute the opinions of their opponenta, without esta- 
Dlishing their own; and as Vida was, as it will hereafter 
appear, certainly born some years after the first-mentioned 
time, and tome years before the latter, his nativity may 
be placed with sufficient accuracy about the middle of these 
two very distant periods. His family was of respectable 
rank, and although his parenta were not wealthy, they were 
enabled to bestow upon their son a good education, for which 
purpose he was successively sent to several of the learned 
academies with which Italy wes then so well provided. The 
first specimen of the talents of Vida in Latin p 
in « collection of pieces on the death of the poet Serafino 
d’Aquila, which happened in the year 1500 ; towards which 
‘he contributed two pieces, which were published in that collec- 
tion at Bologna, in the year 1504. In this publication he is 
named by his baptismal appellation, Mare Antonio, which, on 
his entering into regular orders, he changed to that of Marco 
Girolamo. The memorable combat between thirteen French 
and thirteen Italian soldiers, under the walls of Barletta, in 
the year 1503, afforded him a subject for a more extensive 
work ; tho loss of which is to be regretted, not only as the 
early production of so elegant a writer, but as a curious histo- 


vical document. After having made a considerable proficiency 
in the more serious studies hy, theology, and poli- 
tical science, he repaired to where he arrived in the 


latter part of the pontificate of Julius II., and appears to have 
‘been a constant attendant on those literary meetings which 
were then held in that city, and were continued in the com- 
mencement of the pontificate of Leo X. Of bis larger works, 
on which his reputation as 2 Latin poet is st this day founded, 
his three books, ‘De Arte Poetics,” were probably the first 
prodnced ; and these were soon afterwards followed by his 
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on the growth of silk-worms, entitled “Bombyx,” and 
by his “Sacchi Ludus,” @ poem on the game of chess. On 
the last of these poema being shewn to Leo X. bo was delighted 
measure with the novelty of the subject, and with the 
dignity, eaae, and Ineid arrangement with which it was treated ; 
Sea iets Gawie remonel fies. Ua coc ck mce 
He therefore to ace the author, who was 
secordiagly introduced fag bares by Giammatteo Ghiberti, 
of Verona, who appears to have been his earliest patron, 
whom he has celebrated in terms of the warmest affection in 
several of his works.® Vide was received by the pontiff with 
particular distinction and kindness, admitted as an attendant 
a the cor’, aod rewarded with honours and snes ba 
t upon which the poet sppears chiefly to have con; 
himself was, thet te works were read and opproved by the 
pontiff himself, Whether Leo was merely desirous of engaging 
‘Vida in a subject that might call forth all his talents, or 
whether he wished to raise up # rival to Sanazzaro, who, he 
probably suapected, was not favourable to his fame, certain it 
is, that at his suggestion Vide began his “ Christiad,” which 
he afterwards completed in six books, but which the pontiff 
was prevented, by his untimely death, from secing brought to 
a termination. ‘The future patronage of this work was there- 
fore reserved for Clement VII., under whose auspices it was 
first published in the year 1535, with an apologetical adver- 
tisement at the close of the work ; in which the author excuses 
the boldness of his attempt by informing the reader, that he 
‘was induced to begin and to persevere in his undertaking by the 
solicitations and munificence of the two pontifia, Leo X. and 
Clement VII., to whose exertions and liberality he ascribes the 
revival of litoratae from its long tae of torpor and degradation 
Tn order to stimulate the poet to terminate this work, or to 
reward him for the progress which he had made in it, Clement 
had already raised him to the rank of apostolical secretary, 
and in the year 1532, conferred on him the bishoprie of Alba, 
Soon after the death of that pontiff, Vida retired to his diocese, 
and was present at its defence against the attack of the French 





* Particularly in two fine odes, and 2 copy of hexameter vere in hi 
Cermins.” 
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in the year 1542, where his oxhortations and example animated 
the inhabitants successfully to oppose the enemy. After having 
attended in his episcopal character at the council of Trent, al 
taken an active part in the ecclesiastical and political transac- 
tions of the times, he died at his see of Alba, on the twenty- 
seventh day of September, 1566, more respected for his talents, 
integrity, and strict attention to his pastoral duties, than for 
the ith which he had amassed from his preferments.* 
Of all the writers of Latin poetry at thie period, Vida bas 
been the most generally known beyond the limita of Italy. 
‘This is to be attributed, not only to the fortunate choice of his 
subjects, but to his admirable talent of uniting a considerable 
portion of elegance, and often of dignity, with the utmost 
facility and clearness of style ; insomuch that the most eom- 
plex descriptions or abstruse illustrations are rendered by him 
perfectly easy and familiar to the reader. Of his Virgilian 
eclogues, the third and last is devoted to commemorate the 
sorrows of Vittoria Colonna, on the death of her beloved hus- 
band, the marquis of Pescara. Among his smaller poems, his 
verses to the memory of his parents, who both died sbout the 
same time, and while he was engaged in the suceesaful purauit 
of preferment at Rome, display true pathos and beautiful 
images of filial offection. 

ee * Poetics” of Vida, to which he is indebted for so con- 
siderable » part of his reputation, both as a poet and as a 
tritio, ‘were,éon. their publication in 1527, idvessed by the 
author to the dauphin Francis, son of Francis I., at that time 
a prisoner with his brother Henry, as an hostage for his father, 
at the court of Spain ; but this address was not prefixed until 
several yoars after the termination of the work itself, which 
was written at Rome under the pontificate of Leo X., and 
originally inscribed to Angelo Dovizio, nephew of the cardinal 
Bernardo da Bibbiena, who afterwards attained also the honour 
of the purple. It has indeed been supposed, that this produc- 
tion was.first printed st Cremona, in the year 1520; and it is 
certain that the fellow-citizens of Vida had requested hia per- 
tminsion to make use of this work for the instruction of youth, te 
which he expressed his assent in a letter which yet remains ;" 


Tish, vol. vii. par. iil. p. 268, Vida wan buried in his cathedral at Albe. 
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bat although it appears, from the archives of Cremona, 
that it wae actually ordered to be printed, yet there is reason 
to suppose that this order was not carried into effect ; not a 
single copy of such an edition having hitherto occurred to the 
notice of any bibliographer. The cause of this is perhaps to 
be attributed to Vida himself, who had in his letter given strict 
injunctions that his work should not be made public ; and whose 
subsequent Temonstrances, when he was sequainted with the 
intentions of the magistrates of Cremona, may be supposed to 
have deterred them from committing his work to the press. 
‘The approbation which the Poetics of Vida had the good fortane 
to obtain from the most correct and elegant poet of our own 
country, haa recommended them to general notice,* to which 
it may be added, that an excellent English critic considera them 
as the most perfect of all the compositions of their author, and as 
* one of the first, if not the very first piece of eriticiam, that 
appeared in Italy sinee the revival of learning.”’+ 
In his of the “ Christiad,” Vida has avoided the error 
into which Sanazzaro has fallen in mingling the profane fables 
of the heathen mythology with the mysteries of the Christian 
religion ; and like Milton, seks for inspiration only from the 
great fountain of life and of truth. Although he placed Virgil 
Kefore him as his principal model, and certainly regarded him 
with sentiments next to adoration, as may appear from the 
conclusion of the thitd book of his Poetics, yet he knew how 
to fix the limits of his imitation; and whilst he availed himself 
of the style and manner, and sometimes even of the language 
of the grest Mantuan, ho sought not to give to his writings s 
classic air, by the introduction of such persons and imagery aa 
could only violate probability, nature, and truth. Hence, 
whilst the poem of Sanazzaro seems to be the production of 
an idolater, who believes not in the truths which he affects to 
inculcate, and frequently verges on the confines of indecency or 
incongruity, the writings of Vida display s sincere and fervent 
piety, a contempt of meretricious ornament, and an energetic 
simplicity of language, which will secure to them ynmingled 
and lasting approbation.’ 
In the first class of Italian scholars at this period we may 


* Pope's Es, on Criticism, ver. 697. ++ Wartoz.on Pope, vol. i. p, 197. 
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alse confidently place Girolamo Fracestero, who was not leas 
distinguished by his skill in medicine, and his ancommon 
seientific acquirements, than by his great and acknowledged 
talents for Latin poetry. He was a native of Verona, where 
his ancestors had long held a respectable station. The time 
of his birth roay be placed with tolerable certainty in the year 
1483. Some peculiar circumstances attended his infancy, which 
Bis Batare quince Tae pecking commen te voancrs petuoally 
noticed, At the time of his birth, his lips adhered together 
in such a manner as scarcely allowed him to breathe, and 
eargical tion became necessary in order to remedy the 
defect. This incident is commemorated in an epigram of 
Julius Cesar Sealiger, which may thas be imitated :— 


‘Thine infant bps, Fascasrox, nature soa!'d, 
Bat the mute organ Phebus heed. 
He broke the charm ; end hence to thee belong, 
‘The art of healing, and the power of song. 


An awful event which occurred in the infancy of Fracastoro 
has also been considered as a presage of his future eminence. 
Whilat his mother was carrying him in her arms she was struck 
dead by lightning. but hor child received not the alightost 
injury. This singular fact is attested by suck decisive evidence 
26 to place it beyond all reasonable doubt. 

After having received a liberal education in his native place, 
Fracastoro repaired to Padus, where he for some time availed 
himself of the instructions of the celebrated Pietro Pomponazzo, 
and formed a friendly intimacy with several persons who after 
wards rose to great literary eminence. The authority of his 
instructor did not, however, lead Fracastoro to embrace his 
singular and erroneous opinions in metaphysica, some of which 


Bo afbecvaras contited incu of his dinkoypass, alciragh wittions 
expressly naming his former tator.* early percsived the 
fatility af the barbarous and scholastic ii which Pom. 


ponaszo professed, and directed his whole attention to the 
cultivation of real science, of natural knowledge, and of every 
branch of polite literature. At the age of nineteen, he had 
not only reosived the laurel, the emblem of the highest aca- 
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demical degree at Padus, but was appointed professor af logi 
in that university, which office he relinguit & few vas 
afterwards, that he might attend with less interruption to his 
own improvement. He at first applied himself to the study of 
pare} Cc a selenoe than me since but ote tae 
eng ith great in ious dut a i 
cian, and was regarded nh most skilfal practition a ars 
ents in this respect did not, hewrove, prevent him 
ie other purauits, and his proficiency in mathematics, in 
cosmography, in astronomy, and other branches of natural 
acience, have given just reason to suppose, that no other person 
in those times united in himself such = y of knowledge. 
The irruption of the Moximilian, into Italy, in 
the year 1507, ond ng spall with which the city of Padua 
was threatened, induced Fraeastoro, who had then recently loat 
his fathor, to form the intention of taking up his residenos in 
his native city of Verona, but he was prevailed upon to change 
his purpose by the solicitations of the celebrated commander 
Bartolommeo d’Alviano, who, amidst the tumufia of war and 
the incessant occupations of his active life, had never ceased 
to cultivate and to encourage literary studies, At his request 
Fracastoro delivered public instructions et the celebrated aca- 
demy established by D’Alviano in his town of Pordonne, in the 
district of Trevigi; which place, after having been wrested by 
him from the emperor, was given to him by the Venetian 
senate as an independent dominion, in which be was succeeded 
by his sov.* When that great general was sgein called into 
public life, Fracastoro accompanied him as the associate of 
his studies, until the year 1509,’ when at the fatal battle of 
Qhiaradadda, D’Alviano was wounded and taken prisoner by 
the French. After this event Fracastoro retired to Verona, 
and dividing his time between his city residence and his retired 
villa in the mountains of Incafi, devoted himself to scientific 
and literary pursuits, and to the composition of those works in 
various departments which have ferred 20 much honour on 
‘his memory. 
‘To this period of the life of Fracastoro may be referred the 
commencement of hia celebrated poem, entitled “ Syphilis, sive 
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de Morbo Gallico,” which appears from internal evidence to 
have been comploted under the pontificate of Leo X. In adopt- 
ing this subject, it was probably the intention of Fracastoro to 
unite his various talents and acquirements in ono great work, 
wich ond ot o~ becrpee his Snare Muomiadge in the 

jous branches of nat iilosophy, il and experience 
on medical subjects, and his admirable genius for Latin poetry. 
The success of his labours proves that he had neither mistaken 
nor overrated his powers, and the approbation bestowed from all 
quarters upon the “ Syphilis” was such as no production of 
modern times had before obtained. This work he inscribed to 
Pietro Bembo, then domestic socretary to Leo X., with whom 
he had always maintained a friendly intercourse. In tho begin- 
ning of the second. book he particularly refers to the period at 
which the poem was written, and takes a general view of the 
circumstances of the times, the calamities that had afflicted 
Italy, the discoveries of the East Indies, the recent improvements 
in natural knowledge, in which he refers with great approbation 
to the writings of Pontano; and to the tranquillity enjoyed 
under the pontificate of Leo X. 


‘Nor yet, without the guiding hand of heaven, 
‘To mortal toilsare new acquirements given. 
For though flerca tempeats aweep the fields of air, 
And stars malignant shed an angry glare; 
‘Not yot the gracious power hie muile denies, 
‘Evineed im bappicr hours, and purer skies. 
—If in new forme dire discaso impend ; 
In dreadful wars if man with man contend ; 
If the sad wretch, afar condema’é to roam ; 
To hostile bands reeign his native home ; 
If cities blaze, and powerfal kis fall, 
And heaven's own altars share the fate of ail ; 
Sia epee 

sweep away t's hum! 3 

Yet even now (forbid to elder times,) 
‘We pierce the ocean to remotest climes; 
Give to the farthest east our keels to roll, 


‘The dusky offspring of = warmer sky; 
‘SEL fevhent at here Gangee sll in floods, 
‘And eben forests wave and spicy woods ; 
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‘Where man « different offepring socms to rise; 
‘And brighter planets roll through brighter ukies, 
‘Him too we bout, aazat rorr, o'er whoee 
‘His own Ponrusxore delighted bung; 

‘With refluent wave whilst umooth Seszro moves 
And Manc's mighty chade the strain approver 
Otel the wandering war of aren ht tlds 

western groves 

—But wh vert do ght nam, 
‘Whe stands recorded in the rolls of fame ; 
‘Whom future times chall bail (to merit just) 
‘When their mute ashes slumber in the dust; 
—Y¥et Bruno, not in silent joy supprest, 

Bo one great boon; the latest and the best 5 
‘High-minded Lao; by whoee generous cares, 


‘Whilst Traza, rising frou his long repose, 
Onward in gretlating murmans fom oi 
it mus approact sing portent fic 
‘And milder beams irradiste all the ekies; 
‘Ho calls the muses to thelr loved retreats ; 
{Too iong sd exiles from their favourite seata); 
Gives Rowz once more her ancient laws to know, 
And truth and right to fix their reign below. 
‘Now greatly just, he rushes on to arms, 

As bit urdour or religion warm; 


And Nua his head in secret caverns hides; 


‘Dons sesks her oozy caves, 
‘And Euxnz trombiles “midst his restless waves. 


‘The title of this singular poem is derived from the 
Aphis, wh Se mapped so have Ligh a heels of oes 
a sovereign of Atlantis, and who, having become impatient of 
the scorching rays of the summer sun, refuséd, with impious 
expressions, to pay hia sacrifices to Apollo, but raising an altar 
to Aleithous, worshij that sovereign ss his divinity. Eras- 
perated at this indignity, Apollo infected the air with noxious 
‘vapours, in consequence of which Syphilus contracted a lonth- 
some disease, which displayed i uleerous eruptions over 
his whole body. The means adopted for his restoration to 
health, and the cireumatances by which the remedy was com- 
municat ed to Rerope, tons « sooee! i part of the safest of the 
poem ; which throughout the whole displays a degree of elegance, 
and a propriety of pootical ormament, scarcely to be expected 
from so unpromising s topic. In relating the discovery of the 
VoL, It x 
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t mineral remedy,-the powers of which were then well 
flown, and the neo of ‘whichis fully explained, the author has 
introdneed s beautifal episode, in which he explains the internal 
atrocture of the earth, the great operations of nature in the 
formation of metala, and the gloomy splendour of her subter- 
Yaneous temples, her caveras, and her mines. This region hé 
has poopled with poctioal beings, among whom, the nymph 
Lipare presides over the etreams of quicksilver, into which the 
diseased visitant is directed to plunge himself thrice, and on his 
restoration to health, and his return to the regions of day, not 
to forget to pay his vows to Diana, and to the chaste nymphs 
of the sacred fount.” 


with which this poem and ita suthor have been honoured, as 
well on its first appearance as in subsequent times ; but the 
most decisive proof of its merit is derived from the acknow- 
1 t of Sanaszaro, who is generally accused of having 
estimated the writings of his contemporaries with an invidious 
severity, bat who, on Be ing the fis,”” breed 
astoro |, in this work, not surpassed an: 1e 
witings of Pontano, but even the poem “De Parta Virgins,” 
on which he had himself beetowed the labour of twenty years." 
The reputation of Fracastoro as « skilfol physician, had, 
however, increased no less than his fame as an elegant poet ; 
and besides being resorted to by great numbers for his assist- 
aace, he was frequently obliged to quit his retreat, for the 
purpose of attending on his parti friends, ameng whem 
were many men of rank eminence in different parts of 
be the desire of Paul III. he attended also in his 
m at the council of Trent, and it was princi- 
pally by his advice that the session was removed from that city 
to "7 The fatigues of his public life were, however, 
errs tye Rewer ince Oe Sota on We eoeare © 
in 


his in the society of Giemmstteo Ghiberti, who then 
ided at his bishopric of Verona, and expended his large 
revenues im the excouragement of learning and learned men ; 


reaid 

spit by the, cosanlonal Tehe of the soot onletessed scholars 
different parts of Italy. Among these, were Marc-Anto- 

no laninio, "Andses ‘Ne o 


his 

him, both es a man and an » in the most advantageous 
light.'" he deteched places ct 0 Soy Ines, to each of which 
ho has given the title of ‘“‘Incidens,” may be as aD 
many miniature pictures, sketched with all the freedom of the 
Tealian, and finished with all the correctacss of the Flemish 


as equal to the more juctions of his youth. His 
specimens of Italian ‘are too few to add to his reputation, 
‘but will not from the high character which he hes by 
hia various other so deservedly attained. 


"The death of Fracastoro was occasioned by an apoplexy, 
and occurred at his villa of Incaffi, in the year 1553 ; he being 
then upwards of seventy years of age.* A splendid monument 
waa erected to his memory in the cathedral of Verona ; besides 
which he was honoured, by a public decree of the city, with a 


gero, were erected by their surviving friend Giovan-Battiste 
Rannusio."" Of the prose compositions and scientific labours 
sf Frecesters, © Zurcher aneoust ‘il comer Sa the pegeal'cf the 


-Arwong the learned frisads of Bansbo and Fracestoro, who, 

by their character and writings did honour to the age, po one 

held « higher rank then Andres Navagero. He was born 

of o patrician family at Venioe, in the year 1483, and from 

his childhood gave indications of that extraordinary proficiency 

memory, and so highly was he delighted with the writings of 
° 
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the Latin poets, that whilst yet very young, he was accustomed 
to recite pieces of great length, which from hia fine voice and 
correct pronunciation, acquired additional interest, His first 
instructor was the eminent Antonio Cocci, called Sabellicus, 
and author of the earliest history of Venice ; but the assiduous 
perusal of the ancient authors refined his taste, and improved 

is judgment much more than the precepta of his teacher ; 
and is proficiency wes manifested by his committing to the 
flames several of his poems, which he had written in his early 
youth in imitation of the ‘* Sylv@” of Statius, but of which 
he could not in his matarer estimation approve. On the 
arrival of Marcus Musurus at Venice, Navagero became one 
of his moat assiduous pupils, and by his indefatigable attention, 
aequired auch a thorough acquaintance with the Greek tongue, 
ss enabled him not only to understand the authors in that 
language, but to perceive their most refined excellences and 
convert them to hiause in his own writinga.* For this. ©, 
it was his custom not only to read, but to copy the works of 
the authors whom he studied, and this task he had executed 
more than onee in the writings of Pindar, which he always 
held in the highest admiration. Not confining himself, how- 
ever, to the atudy of languages and the cultivation of his taste, 
he repaired to Padua for the purpose of obtaining instructions 
in Philosophy and eloquence from Pietro Pomponazso; and 
it was in that distinguished seminary of learning that he 
formed connexions of friendship with Fracastoro, Rannusio, the 
three brothers of the Torriani, aud other men of rank and 
eminence, which continued unbroken throughout the rest of 
his life. On his return to Venice he became one of the most 
able and active sapporters of the ecademy of Aldo Manuszio, 
and was indefatigable in collecting manuscripts of the ancient 
authors, several of -yhose works were published with his emen- 
dations and notes, in & more correct and elegant form than 
they had before appeared."* It was, indeed, chiefly by his 
exhortations that Aldo was induced, amidst all the calamities 
of the times, to persevere in his useful undertaking ;+ and 
the obligations which this grest scholar and eminent artist 


* Valpics, in Vita Naugerii. 
t Aldi Ep. ad Neuger. Pindari Ba. pref. Vea, 1513. 
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owed to Navagero, are exprested in soreral dedicatory epistles, 
addressed to Tim with a warmth of gratitude that evineea the 
deep sense which Aldo entertained of his merits and his ser- 
vices. An infirm state of health, oceasioned by inceasant study, 
rendered some relaxation necessary, and Navagero therefore 
accompanied his great patron D'Alviano to his academy at 
Pordonone, where he had an opportunity of enjoying once 
more the society of his friend "and whore he some 
time afterwards delivered public instructions, The high repu- 
tation which he had now acquired induced the senate to recal 
him to Venice, and to intrust to him the care of the library of 
cardinal Bessarion,* and the task of continuing the history of 
the republic of Venice, from the termination of the work of his 
Preceptor Sabellious. It soon, however, appeared that the 
talents of Navagero were not confined to the study of literature, 
but wore equally calculated for the service of his country in the 
most difficult and honourable departments of the state. In 
the year 1523, after the battle of Pavia, in which Francia I. 
was made prisoner, he was dispatched as the ambassador of 
the republic to the emperor Charles V. in Spain, and was 
absent from his country nearly four years. Soon‘ after his 
return to Venice, he was sent 28 ambassador to Francis J., who 
then held his court at Blois, where he died in the year 1529, 
being then only in the forty-sixth year of his age. Of the 
cause of the death of Navagero, of his character and acquire- 
ments, and of the fate of his writings, a particular account is 
introduced by Fracastoro, in his treatise “De Morbis contagi- 
oaia ;” which, whilst it recotds e very singular medical fact, 
confers equal honour on the characters of both these illustrious 
acholars. After adverting to a species of putrid fever which 
q in Italy in the year 1505, and again in 1528, and 
ich was attended with an eruption of eforescent ustules, 
Fracastoro obsérves, that many persons who had left Realy and 
travelled into countries where this fever was not before known, 
had, after their departure, been affected by it, as if they had 
before received the infection of the disease. ‘‘ This,” as; 
he, “happened to Andrea Navagoro, ambassador from the 


‘© This collection, which was the foundstion of the calebrated Wbrary of 
B, Mareo, had in the year 1468 boon presented by Besserion to the Veuetians, 
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Venetian republic to Francis I.,who died of this disease ina coun- 
Sy whee such s complaint was not known even by name: » man 
such abilities end soquirements, that for man ene 
literary world baa not sustained no great a loos ; as; fs not 
was he socom; ecaplatee in every branch of useful science, = 
highly qualified for the service of his country in the most im- 
portant concerns, Armidst the most imminent dangers of the 
republic, and when all Europe was embroiled in war, Navagero 
had scareely returned from his embassy to the emperor Charles 
V., by whom the was highly esteemed for his distinguished 
virtues, than he was sent as ambassador to Francis I. The 
state of affairs admitted ofnodelsy. The emperor was expected 
to arrive in Italy in the course of the summer to renew the 
war ; and early in the yoar Navagero set out with fatal 
Dy post-horses, for France. Soon after hie arrival at Blois, 
and after having had » few interviews with the king, he was, 
however, seized with the disorder that caused hia death ; 
am event that oceasioned the utmost grief to all men of 
learning, to the French nation, and to the king himself, 
who was an earnest promoter of literature, and who gave 
directions fa his. obsequies should be performed ted 
set i) ‘is bods being ht to Venice, as he 
aectod, was there Saved with his ancestors.” 
“ the same good fortune that had distinguished hie public 
negotiations, did not, however, attend Navagoro in his domestic 
concerns. Notwithstanding his great talents and great 
activity, he was so fully ocoupied with the affairs of the state, 
that he could scarcely devote any time to his studi His 
correct judgmont led him to jiate with severity his own 
productions, and having forme iden that they wore net 
sufficiently revised and polished be paliie 
detracting f Soathe uiBpeaton which he bad Batted a cag 
the learned of almost all nations, he committed all the writings 
which he hed with him to the flames. Among theve wore 
his books, ‘ De Venatione,’ or on hunting, elegantly written in 
heroic verse, in compliment to Bartolommeo d'Alviano; and 
another work which I have seen, ‘De Situ Orbis;’ and not 
to dwell upon his oration to the memory of Catharina, queen 
of Oypras, daughter of the senator Marco Cornaro, atid othor 
Pisces which were then destroyed, how shall we sufficiently 
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regret the lose of thas envallont history, which be hed 
at the request of the senste, and which he had with 
Foot sasiduity completed, fram the arrival of Chases VIIT. in 
italy to his own times? For this wo must not, however, 
Precume to blame the author, but must acknowledge with 
Poet, that, . 

*Doount volentem fate, nolentem trahunt.” 

‘Pate leads the willing, drags th’ unwilling an 


The orations of Navagero on the death of D’Alviano, and 
of the doge Loredano, which are distinguished by all the 
beauty of antiquity, and s few pooms which were privately 
copied by his friends, and may be considered as the gleanings 
of his faneral pile, have, however, been published, and will 
demonstrate the exalted genius and great learning of Navagero 
to all future times. ”*!'* 

‘To the credit of Navagero, it may be, with truth, observed, 
that all his writings are perfectly free from that point and 
antithesis which ia the common subterfuge of inferior talente, 
but which true gonius spurns with an indignant feeling. “Not 
satisfied, however, with the afforded his cbuntrymen 
in his own writings, he gave a ing proof of his aversion to 
8 false and affected taste, by annually devoting to the flames s 
CORT of the eke of acta) whom be probably coesiceret 
a8 the chief corrupter of that classical purity which distinguished 


the writers of the Augustan 

From the grost names of Fracastoro and Navagero, that 
of Mare-Antonio Flaminio ought not to be far divided; not 
ouly on account of the great similarity of studies and of taste, 
‘but of the uninterrupted friendship and affection which subsisted 
among these distinguished men, whom posterity ought to regard 
aa patterns of human excellence. The name of Flaminio 
waa Zorvabidi, which had been exchanged by bis father, Gian- 
Antonio, on his entering into » literary society at Venice, for 
that of Flaminio, Gian-Antonio was himeelf scholar of 
acknowledged merit, and a professor of belles-lettres in different 
scodemies of Italy; but although he bas left favourable 
specimens of bis proficiency both in prose and verse,’ his own 


cz, 
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reputation is almost lost in the additional lustre which he 
derives from that of his son, whose honours he lived mam 
years to enjoy. "A short time before the clove of the fiReenth 
century, Gian-Antonio had quitted his native city of Imola, and 
taken up his residence at Serrevalle, where Marc-Antonio was 


born, in the year 1498. Under the constant care and instrac- 
tions of the father, the isposition and docile genius of 
the son were so early 20 highly cultivated, that when he 


i= stained os sae of sen, father Soames’ to send 
im to 8, for purpose senting to supreme 
tiff, Leo X., a poom Toxhorting him to make war against the 
Take, and a critical work under the title of ‘* Annotationum 
Sylva.” On this occasion Gian-Antonio addressed a letter to 
the pope, and another to the cardinal Mareo Cornaro; by 
whom, and by the cardinal of » Mare-Antonio was intro- 
duced to the pontiff, who received him with great kindness, and 
listened with apparent satisfaction to the compositions which he 
read, After bestowing on Marc-Antonio distinguished proofs 
of his liberality, he sent to his father to request that he would 
permit him to remain at Rome, where he would himeclf provide 
‘him with suitable instructors; but Gian-Antonio, who appears 
to have attended no less to the morals than to the literary 
aequirements of his son, probably thought him too young to be 
released from hia paternal guidance, end it is certain, that on 
this occasion Maro-Antonio did not long reside at Rome. He 
soon afterwards, however, paid another visit to the pontiff, and 
we onal Dy in at bis villa at Malliana. Leo egain ex: 
preesed hi ighly gratified with his ig Visitor, 
ised to remember him on his return 2 Rome. Accord- 
ingly, soon after the return of Leo to the-city, he sent for 
Maro-Antonio, and rewarded him for his uncommon telenta and 
early acquirements with that liberality which he always showed 
towards men of learning, at tho same time him in 
the language of the poet, 
“ Macte nova virtute, puer ; sie itur ed astra.” 
The pontiff was also desirous of ascertaining whether the 


* To this quotation the pope added, “ Video enim te brovi maguum ttf 
‘nomen comparsturum, ac uon genitori, et geueri tuo polum, sed ot toti Italia 
emaments futermn.” 
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elegance of taste dix Flaminio was accompanied b 
an equal solidity of perma for whieh he proposed 
to him several questions, which he debated with him at great 
length in the presence of some of thecardinals, In the course 
of this conversation Flaminio re oct: prove cl oe 
sense and penetration, as ly surprised and delighted all 
who heerd him; in consequence of which the inal of 
Aragon wrote to Gian-Antonio Flaminio a letter of congratula- 
tion, It appeara to have been the intention of the elder 
Flaminio that his son should return to him at Imola, but the 
kindness and honoura bestowed on Mare-Antonio at Rome, 
induced his father to grant him permission to remain there ; 
where, by the directions of the pope, he for some time enjoyed 
the society, and availed himself of the instructions of tho 
celebrated Raffaello Brandolini. This indulgence on the part 
of hia father afforded Flaminio an opportunity of making an 
excursion to Naples, where he formed a personal acquaintance 
with Sanazzaro, whom he always highly honoured, and which 
was perhaps the principal inducement to him to undertake the 
journey. 
? Inthe year 1515, Flaminio accompanied the count Baldassare 
Castiglione to Urbino, where he continued to reside for somo 
months, and was held in the highest ap by thet accom- 
plished nobleman for his amiable qualities anc t endowments, 
But partieularly for his early and astonishing talents for Latin 
poetry.* The care of his was not, however, yet with- 
drawn ; towards the close of the last-mentioned year, he called 
his aon from Urbino and sent him to Bologna, to attend to the 
study of philosophy, preparatory to his making choice of the 
profession which he meant to adopt. Nor was he deterred 
this measure by the solicitations of Beroaldo, who 
wed, on the part of Sadoleti, to associate Marc-Antonio 
with him in the honourable office of pontifical secretary. Tho 
refusal of so respectable and advantageous an employment for 
@ young man on his entrance into public life is remarkable, 
and might induce « suspicion that either the father or the son 
did not approve of the morals and manners of the Roman 
court, or had not been fully satisfied with the conduct of the 
° 
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iff ; » suspicion that may: Teesive some confirmation 
Serig tht Mare Aono by not, att Bi 
works, introd or even the name, 
nee Howey ti mey te cra that after his 
residence st Bologns, he again returned to Rome, and formed 
an intimacy with those illustrious seholars who rendered that 
city the centre of literature and of taste. Without devoting 
himself to any lucrative profeasioa, he for some years attached 


journey to Genova, and enjoyed with him the society of several 
eminent scholars, who formed a kind of academy at his villa. 
After the death of the cardinal, Flaminio resided with the 
prelate Giammatteo Ghiberti, either at Padua or at his see of 
Verona, where he secured the friendship of Fracastoro and 
Navagero; a friendahip of the most disinterested and affectionate 
kind, as sppears wr eoe of the your 1095, Plaminio waa fe 
About tees oh to Teme $6, Flaminio was tnduoed, by 
 long-eontinued and » to pay another 
visit to Naples,-where igen eed al ¢ three yours, and by 
the relaxation which he obtained from his studies, and the 
alternate enjoyment of the city and the country, recovered his 
former health." Whilst at Naples he was sppointed to attend 
the cardinal Contareni to the congress held at Worms in 1540; 
but his infirmities would not permit him to undertake the 
journey. On quitting Naples, he repaired to Viterbo, where 
the cardinal Reginsid Pole then resided as pontifical legate, 
aud where Flaminio lived on terms of the most friendly inti- 
macy with that prelate, who greatly distinguished himself by 
his rounificent patronage of the learned men of bis time. He 
also aceompanied the cardinal to the council of Trent, in which 
the cardinal was spprinted te preside ea cso of, the postidoal 
legates, and where the important office of secretary to the 
council was offered te Flaminio, who, o> by his declining it, an 
Tales Sy cite paste of is cutest the tenor of some of 
writings, gave rise to suspicions that he was inclined towards 
th eins ofthe referer This imputation has oecssioned 
discussion between the papal and protestant 
writers, which demonstrates, at lesst, the esrnest desire enter. 
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whose virtue and piety were no less conspicuous than his 
talents." Certain it is that no person of his time conciliated 
in 60 erainent a degree the respect and affection of all those 
she more copable cl sppcociniing reel sect end the nowt 
of their estoem was displayed in acts of kindnese which 
did equal honour to his patrons and himself. The important 
benefits conferred upon him by the cardinal Alessandro Farnese, 
who restored to him his paternal inheritance, of which he had 
‘deen unjustly deprived, are soknowledged in many parte of his 
works. The cardinal Ridolfo Pio also incrensed his possessions, 
and from the cardinals Sforsa and Accolti he received similar 
marks of attention and esteem. 

The desth of Flaminio, which happened at Rome in the 
year 2550, occasioned the sincerest grief to all the friends of 
literature. Of the numerous testimonies of affection, of respeet, 
of admiration, and of grief, which were poured out by the 
scholars of Italy on this occasion, many have been collected by 
the editors of his works, and’ to these many others might yet 
be added from the writings of his contemporaries, But his 
own productions remain, and it is to these only that posterity 
will resort for an impartial estimate of his merits. “ The chief 
part of these are collected in eight books of Latin poems, and 
consist of odes, eclogues, hymns, elegies, and epistles to his 
friends. He appears never to have had the ambition to attempt 
any work of considerable length ; yet, if we may be allowed to 
judge from the vigour with which he always supporte himself, 
he might with safety have ventured on a longer fight. It is 
difficult to determine in what ent of poetry he most 
excels, In his odes he has t the true spirit of Horace. 
His elegies, among which that on his own sickness, and that 
on his journey to Naples, are pre-eminontly beautiful, may 
rank with the most finished remeins of Tibullus; but, if a pre- 
ference be due to any part of his writings above the rest, it may 
porhaps be given to his Hendecasyllabi and Jambics, in which he 
displays # simplicity and « pathos which seem to exhibit the 

character of his mind. It is in these pieces, not the cold 
and laboured ions of the head, but written warm from 
the heart to the heart, that we are to trace that affection tp his 
friends, that gratitude to his benefactors, that engaging ten- 
derness of sentiment, which united with a lively fancy, and 
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exhibited with the utmost grace and elegance of expression, 
secured to him the love and admiration of all his contem- 
ies, and will never fail to conciliate sincere esteem for 
is in all those who enjoy the pleasure of an acquaint- 
ance with his works.'”” ea 
Among the particular friends of Fracastoro, Navagero, 
Flaminio, pret of whom contributed by their own productions 
to give additional lustre to the literature of the age, may be 
enumerated the three brothers af the Capilupi, Lelio, Ippolito, 
and Camillo, of Mantua, all of whom distinguished themselves 
by their talents for Latin poetry, no less than by their various 
other scooarptatanente . sass Benzio, of Assisi, an Italian 
et, who, by the elegance is writings, and the philosophic 
Fomness of Bs mind, alleviated the misfortune of his personal 
defects ;"" Achille Bocchi, called Philerote, deeply skilled in the 
Greek and Hebrew tongues, and well known by his elegant 
book of symbols, and by his other poems ; Gabriello Faerno, 
whose Latin fables are written with such classical purity, a5 to 
have given rise to an opinion that he had discovered and frau- 
dulently availed himself of some of the unpublished works of 
Phmdrus; Onorato Fascitilli," and Basilio Zanchi, two Latin 
poeta, whose writings are deservedly ranked among the best 
productions of the age; Benedetto Lampridio, no less to be 
esteemed for the services rendered by him to the cause of lite- 
raturo, as an excellent preceptor, than for his Latin poems, in 
which he is considered aa the first who emulated with any degreo 
of success the flights of Pindar; Adamo Fumani, of whom 
vaany productions remain, in Greek, Latin, and Italian, and 
whose poem on the rules of logic, in five books, is mentioned by 
Tiraboschi in terms of the highest applause; and the three 
brothers of the Torrisni, who, although not celebrated by their 
own writings, were eminent promoters of literature, and msin- 
tained a strict intimacy with most of the learned men of the time. 
Tt would be unjust to the characters of the Ulustrious scholars 
before mentioned, and i ly of Fracastoro, Flaminio, 
Navagero, and Vids, to thia brief account, without edvert- 
ing to some circumatances which spply to them in common, and 
which confer the highest honour on their memory. Although 
they devoted their talenta to the cultivation of the same depart 
ment of literature, yet so far were they from being tainted in 
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the slightest degree with that envy which hes too often infected 
men of learning, aud led them to regard the productions of their 
contemporaries with a jaundiced eye, that they not only passed 
their lives in habits of the strictest friendship, but admired and 
enjoyed the literary productions of each other, with a warmth 
and a sincerity which were at once o proof of the correctness 
of their judgment, and of the liberality of their minds. This 
admiration they were not more ready to feel than to express ; 
and their works abound with passages devoted to the comme- 
moration of their friendship, and to the mutual commendation 
of their talenta and writings. Qhis example extended to their 
contemporaries, and humanised and improved the character of 
the age ; insomuch that the scholars of the time of Leo X. were 
not more superior to those of the fifteenth century, in the pro- 
ficiency made in liberal studies, than in the urbanity of their 
manners, the candour of their judgment, and the generous desire 
of Promoting, the literary ion of each other. Hence, it 
is to be observed, these authors have never dipped 
their pens in the gall of satire, or degraded their genius by 
combining its efforts with those of malignity, of jealousy, of 
arrogance, or of spleen. Not confining their talents to the 
cloistered recesses of learned indolence, they obtained by their 
conduct in public life the esteem and confidence of their fellow- 
citizens ; whilst their hours of leisure were devoted to the culti- 
vation of the severer sciences, and enlivened by those poetical 
effusions to which they are now indebted for the chief part of 
their fame, The intrinsic merit and classical purity of their 
t doteay tod moral repay which Ca eenly diol 
to di and iety which i splay ; 
and which, added to the consideration of the case au i 
city with which they are written, might justly entitle them toa 

oe, even to the remains of many of the ancient authors, 
in promoting the education of youth. 

In no part of Italy, however, was the cultivation of Latin 
poetry attended to with such assiduity as in the city of Rome, 
to which place almost ail the learned men from every part of 
Burope occasionally resorted, and where many of them fixed 
their constant residence. Among those who sppear to have 
enjoyed in an ominent degree the farour and confidence of the 
eupreme pontiff, we may particularly distinguish Guido Postumo 
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Silvestri of Pesaro; whe was born in that city, of a noble or a 
respectable family, in tho year 1479. His father, Guido Sil- 
vestti, having died before the birth of his son, his mother gave 
to her offspring the appellation of her deceased husband, with 
She editien, of teas Of Lociame, ie cell, obmesticn 0s 
superintended by Gian-Fraacesco Superchio, P: 
eathedral of Pesaro, better known by the name of Philomuso,* 
and by Gabriel Foschi, afterwards appointed by Julius Ii. 
aschbiahop of Dursezo. He then repaired to the academy of 
Padua, where, having pursued his studies dariag two yoars, he 
married, at the early age of nigetoen, a lady of whom he was 
deeply enamocred, and whom he has frequently celebrated in 
his writings ander the name of Fannie. The death of his 
beloved consort, which happened within the short apace of three 
[oe chee oe erring: wie, srpenns te Dare net 
im with simoere sorrow, afforded him an additional topic for 
the exercise of his poetical talents. He now quitted the city 
of Padua and engaged in the service of Giovanni Sforza, lord 
of Pesaro, on whose behalf he interested himeclf with great 
warmth when that prince was attacked by Cusar Borgia. On 
this occasion, Postumo expressed his resentment against the 
family of Borgia in some smeastic verses; in consequence of 
which he was coon afterwards deprived of hia possessions, and 
might have considered himself as sufficiently fortunate in 
ing escaped with his life from the effects of their resent- 
tent. On his expuleion from his native place, he repaired 
to Modens, where he was appeinted preceptor to the young 
nobles of the family of Rangoae, the sons of Bianca, daughter 
of Giovanni Bentivoglio, of Bologea; and by her recommendation 
hp wes nominated as one of the professors of the oclebrated 
academy of Bol from whence be was, however, soon 
afterwards , in of the dissensions between 
the family of Bentivogtio the pontiff, Julius II. Having 
taken an active part in the wars which desclated Italy, and in 
which he obtained grot credit by his military talents, be was, 
in the year 1510, whilst commanding a troop of Belognese in 
the services of the Bentivoli, made prisoner by the pepal trocps, 


© Author of the ta Lao X. Vide vol, i. i. 
oadene congratulatory verses ents, i. chap, 
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and comsitied by Julius II. to close confinement. As Postume 
hhad long been the avowed adversary of the Roman seo, and 
‘had metentod the cluenaier of the. pouiit: ta: bis -wriigs, he 
conceived himeelf on this occasion to be in great danger, and 
endeavoured to mitigate the anger of the pope in a su 

tlegise te which probably obtained 


“Sprouts Ena the He of Pustame oppenrs ts here boon 
breath ear Having throughout the whole course of his 
studies paid particular attention to medicine, he was, in the 
year 1510, iO ey ne wana of ores then 
noience and xy in the university of Ferrars, where 
he remained six years, This situation be 
quitted for the apes of superintending the edneation of 
Guidubaldo, the infant son of Francesco Maria, duke of Urbino; 
‘as it appears, that on the attack made upon the territories of 
Biel late Womens o puet ee te 
to the fortress of 8. Leo, as to a place of 
thas fortose Ht has bose suggeated thes Posture held chief 
command, when it was esptured in the year 1517, by-the joint 
efforts of the pontifical and Florentine troops ; but of this the 
evidence in too alight to be relied on. It is, however, highly 
Probable that he was here made a prisoner, nee we find ‘hin 
in the same year at Rome; but in whatever character he first 
made his appearance there, it is certain that he was treated by 
Leo X. with particular sttention and kindness, which he has 
endeavoured to repsy by recording the praises of that pontiff 
in many parts of his works. Among theee 
‘the elegiac in which be compares the happinees 
rete. 


atate of 1 under his predecessors, Alexander VI. and 
Julius IL, of notice. the 
Pek heats mes hee 
at Posaro te ite former splendoar ; © cirvemstanee which he 
has pot failed to record in his writings. In the amusements 
bry teray of which Leo so eagerly partook, Postamo wes 
his frequent associate, and one of the most finiehed poems of 
this author is devoted to commemorate the various incidents 


* Guidi Postusel Silvestri, Kieg. lib. ip. 7. Ed. Bonon. 1834, 
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which attended an excursion made by the pontiff to his villa ot 
Palo, for the purpose of enjoying this amusement, on which 
occasion he was ied by foreign ambassadors and 
the ten ond nobles of his court, The tranquillity and 
happiness which Postumo now enjoyed, were, however, inter- 
rupted by the infirm state of bis health, which some of his 
contemporaries attributed to the luxurious banquets of which 
in the pontifiesl palace, but which others have 
supposed to have been the effects of his military fatigues, on 
& constitution natorally weak. In hopes of deriving some 
advantage from change of air, he retired to the pleasant villa 
of Capranica, in company with his former pupil, the cardinal 
Breale Rangone, whence he eddressed to Leo X. an elogiae 
which is conjectured to be the last of his productions; a8 
1 died at this place only o short time before the pontiff, in the 
year 1521,™ 
Of the merit of the writings of Postumo very different 
opinions have been entertained. That they are to be ranked 
with the polished productions of Fracastoro, of Vida, and of 
Flaminio, cannot indeed be asserted; but they frequently 
exhibit passages of considerable merit, and are, on the present 
occasion, entitled to particular notice, as having preserved to 
oe Suny lretasiancee of the private life and character of 


Among those who contributed by their wit and vivacity to 
the smuszement of the pontiff in his hours of leisure, was 
Giovanni Moszarello, a native of Mantua; but Leo had 
mufficient discernment to perceive that Mozsarello, although 
very young, possessed superior talents, which, amidst hie 
‘spparent negligence, he had cultivated with uncommon applica- 
tion, By his cheerfal and friendly disposition, and the facility 
and elegance which he displayed both in his Latin and Italian 
writings, he conciliated in an eminent degree the favour of 
almost all the distinguished scholars who then adorned the 
Roman court.® After having for some time observed his 
character and experienced his attachment, Leo removed him 
from the dissipation of the city, and appointed him governor of 
the fortress of Mondsino,t the income of which office afforded 


* Beabo, Ep, Fen Hb. v. op. vi + Or Mondolfo, us suggested by Bossi. 
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him an ample competency, with sufficient leisure for the 
prosecution of hia studies. In this situation he undertook an 
epic poem entitled “Porsenna,” which he was probably 
mted from terminating by an untimely and tous 
ith ; having been found, he had been sought for in 
vain upwards of 6 month, suffocated with his mule, at the 
bottom of a well; a circumstance which confirmed the 
suspicions before entertained, that his death was occasioned 
by the barbarity and resentment of those persons over whom 
he was appointed to preside. This event affected his nume- 
rous friends with real sorrow ; and Bembo, in particular, has, 
in several letters to the cardinal da Bibbiena, lamented his fate 
in terms of the warmest affection and the sincerest regret. 
Under the name of Mutius Arelius, by which he chose to dis- 
tinguish himself, Mozzarello produced several works, some of 
which are yet preserved in the Italian libraries,* whilst others, 
as well Latin as Italian, have been published in different 
collections, and are entitled to no inconsiderable share of 
approbation.t ee 
efforts of the Italian Im; fori were emulated by 
the extamporary recitations of the Latin posta ; and when Leo 
‘Was not detained by the correct and classical productions of 
Vide, of Bembo, of or of Flaminio, he might listen 
with patiafaction to the spontaneous effusions of Brandolini, of 
Morone, or of Querno, who often attended him during hia 
convivial entertainments and poured out their verses on such 
subjects aa the occasion supplied, or were suggeated to them 
by the pontiff ; who hesita ‘at some times to lay aside 
his dignity and take a part himself in the entertainment." 
Nor ought we to conclude, as it has too generally been 
supposed, that these were always the illiterate efforts of mon 
without talents and without education. Although recited 
extompore, it was required by the pontiff that the verse should 
not only be applicable, but correct, and Brandolini hes in 
ieular left several works, which prove him to have been a 
man of real learning." To the favours conferred upon him 
at Naples by Charles VILL, in the year 1495, we have before 
© Tinh. vol. vit peri p 288, : 
4 Asieeto enumerates him among the greet scholars of the age. Oxi. Fur. 
cant. 42, st. 87, 
FOL. U. x 
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Jad occasion to refer,* and he to have attached him- 
nelf to the cardinal Giovanni de’ ici before his elevation to 
the pentifieate.”” Soon after that event Brandolini took up 
his residence at Rome, where he had apartments allotted him 
im the pontifieal palace, and acquired in an eminent degree 
the favour and friendship of the pope. These obligations 
he has in some degree repaid in his elegant dialogue entitled 
“Leo,” to which we have had frequent occasion to refer in 
ee ee ee ak. eating in onan cn 
preserved many curious i respecting 4 pontiff, 
Eirown considerable light on the general history of the times, 
Andres Marone, another favourite attendant of Leo X., was a 
native of Brescia, end hed passed some part of his youth in the 
court of Ferrara, under the protection of the cardinal Ippolito 
d'Btte. On the journey which the cardial undertook into 
fungary, Marone expressed » desire of accompanying him, 
and on his being refused, quitted Ferrara and repaired 10 the 
court of Rome.{ The facility and promptitude with which 
ues expre! Heed ie Latin verso = a Me fect that 
601 roposed to him, surprised and deli; if 
auditors. tu recitals were foci joeae by the music of bis 
viol, and as he proceeded he continually to improve in 
facility, elegance, enthusiasm, and invention. The fire of his 
2, the expression of his countenance, the rising of his veins, 
bespoke the emotions with which he was agitated, and kept 


several of the ambassadors of foreign , to deliver extem- 
faba eghent nlp it grep forming against the 
‘orks, he acquitted himself in such s manner as to obtain the 
applause, of the whole assembly, and the pope immediately 
ls presented him with a benefice in the dioosse of 

Capua. On the celebration of tho feast of Cosmo and Damiano, 


Breposed by the pope, on which all those who aspired to 
character of extempore Latin poets were te display their 


* Voli iv, 

‘blue weed ste preserved in MS. ual the year 173%, when St ms 
pablished at Venice, by Francesco Fogiiexsi, acommpanied by » Me of the 
‘suthor, and copious ‘notes, F Tireb. vol. vil par. ti p. 912. 
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talents, and contend for superiority. Notwit many 
fared mpi appt hse ea ro 
Marone ; but the czpctaece that conferel om Een the 


highest honour was, that on this oosaaioe Brondolint wae ane 
of hie unsuccessful rivals.® Of the Latin poetry of Marons 
very few upecimens tare been preserved be aS the commend- 
ations bostowed upon his ons Jovius, 
Valerianus, and others, may be Pie eet 
of his endowments, and of the wonderful 
which they were accustomed to produce upon the learned 
tindlenee by which he was generally surronnde, 

‘The arch-poct, Camillo Querno, was also an extempore 
reciter of Latin verse, and his talents in this department have 
mot with high commendation from some of his contemy 
whilst others have attributed the spplauses which ho received 
rather to his unblushing assurance than to his extraordisary 
merits.t On the first arrival of Querno at Rome, he broug] 
with him from Monopoli, in the kingdom of Nay 
place he was & native, an epic poem, entitled “ 
sisting of twenty thousand verses, With this and -his lyre he 
presented himself at the literary meetings of the Roman 
scholars, who soon perceived thai he was well qualified to afford 
them a rich fand of entertainment. A dsy was eppointed on 
which wich Querno should recto bis for which so his 


Sore oe in the Tiber, Here ho 
alternately and sang, and after he had proved. himself 






ef cabb: and of laurel, which was immediately placed 
oan he was saluted by hia companions with 
title af Archi-posta."* This i sous resched che ears of 
the pontiff, "ab wns highly delighted 
the might be introdnead to 


* Poaiees ig Vie Ress Benda p48 
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tho condition of his reciting « certain number of stanzas, and 
if he made an error, either in sense or in measure, it wea mixed 
with a due proportion of water." On some oocasions Leo is 
said to have amused himself with replying to Querno. Of this, 
instances have been preserved, which, if authentic, sufficiently 
show, thet in the extempore recitation of Latin verse, the 
pontiff possessed a facility not inferior to that, with the display 
Fewhick in others he was himself so highly delighted."9 
Tn the same clasa with Querno may be ed Giovanni 
Gaxoldo and Girolamo Britonio, both of whom aspired to the 
character of extemporary Latin poets, aad, they failed ix 
obtaining the applause, uently provoked the J; iter of the 
popo and his paar There exhibitions nig however, 
carried sometimes beyond the bounds of jocularity. Gazoldo is 
said to have received a reward for his bad verses in a serious 
bastinado. bestowed upon him by the orders of the supreme 
ntiff, and the arch-poet was so disfigured by a wound given 
Tim in the face, dy some person who had taken offence at his 
intemperance and gluttony, that ho was deterred from attending 
the banquets of the pontiff so frequently as he had before been 
aecustomed to do. Several other persons are mentioned by 
Jovius as having contributed to the hilarity of the pontiff in 
his festive hours, among whom was Giovan-Francesco, one of 
the sons of Poggio Bracciolini. They were, however, more 
distinguished by their devotion to the pleasures of the table, 
than by their intelloctual endowments ; and the frugal Batavian, 
Adrian VI, who, by an extraordinary combination of cireum~ 


at the luxury of his predecessor, ly st the 

ees incurred in peacock » Which seem to have 
‘been a favourite dish with these voracious frequenters of the 
Pontifical table. 


Peta the most remarkable instance of folly and of Speen 
to us in the account given of Baraballo, abate of 

Gena eas of that unfortunate but numerous class, who, with- 

out, the talout, possess the inclination for poetry, and who, like 


own opinion, that he thought himself another Petrares, and liko 


BARABALLO DI GABTA. wl 


‘him aspired to the honour of being crowned in the capitol. 
This afforded too favourable an opportunity for amusement to 
de neglected by the pontiff and his attendants; and the featival 
of 88. Cosmo and Damiano was fixed upon as the day for 
oratifving the wishes of the poet. In order to add to the 
ri » it was renolyed, that the elephant, which had lately 
been ited to the pontiff by the king of Portugal, should be 
brought out and splendidly and that Baraballo, 
arrayed in the triumphal habit of a Roman conqueror, should 
mount it, and be conveyed in triumph to the capitol. The 
Preparations on this occasion were highly splendid and expensive ; 
it, before they were completed, a deputation arrived from 
Gaeta, where the relations of Baraballo held a respectable rank, 
for the of dissuading him from rendering himself an 
object of laughter to the whole city. Baraballo, however, 
construed their kindness into an illiberal jealousy of his good 
fortune, in having obtained the favour of the pontiff, and dis- 
missed them with reprosches and anger. Having then rocited 
several of his poems, replete with the most ridiculous absurdi- 
ties, until his hearers were no longer able to maintain their 
gravity, he was broaght to the area of the Vatican, where he 
mounted the clogs, cat roceosied i great state through tho 
streeta, amidst the noise of drums and trumpets, and 
the acclamations of the populace. ‘I should scarcely have 
believed,” says Jovius,* “unless I had myself been present at 
the sight, that a man not less than sixty years of age, of an 
honourable family, and venerable by his stature and his grey 
hairs, should have suffered himself to be decorated with the 
toga palmata and the latum clavum of the ancient Romans, and 
bodecked with gold and purple, to be led in a triumphal ae 
cession before the public, with the sound of trumpets.” Hi 
Srmigat igi 'e open caeen aol 
e . lo, 
contribute any longer to the ungenerous mirtl of the erowd, 
aud the hero of the day was glad to descend in safety from hin 
exalted station."* The remembrance of this important incident 
‘waa, by the orders of the pope, perpetuated by a piece of senlp- 
ture in wood,t which yet remains upon the door of one af the 
inner chambers in the Vatican, 


‘© Jor, im Vita Leon. lib. iv. p.85. + By Ginn Barile, Veseri, tom. ii, p. 120, 
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Among the inhabitants of Rome, one of the most distin- 
guished patrons of learned men was a noble and opulent German, 
Famed Giovanni Gorizio, or, as he was usually denominated, 
Sanus Corycius, who, under the pontificate of Leo X., held the 
office of s judge in the civil concerns of the city. For several 
Years the house and gardens of Corycius were the ususl resort 
of the Roman academicians. On the feast dey of 8. Arua, his 
tatelary saint, he was accustomed to provide @ splendid enter- 
tainment, which was attended by the most ished scholars 
and respectable inhabitants of Rome end its vicinity, and 
sfforded a favourable opportunity for those literary contests and 
exhibitions which gave additional vigour to these studies, The 
liberality of Corycius was repaid by the commendations of his 
learned friends, many of whom have etuated his name in 
their verses. About the 1514, he erected, at his own 
expense, in the church of B. Agostino at Rome, a magniGcent 
family chepel, in which he placed a beautiful piece of sculpture, 
the workmanship of Andrea Contueci del Monte Sansovino, 
representing the infant Jesus with the Virgin and 8S, Anns. 
Thoee figures, although all formed from one block of marble, 
wore nearly the size of life, and are mentioned by the historian 
of the aria as one of the finest productions of the times.* On 
‘this occasion the learned friends of Coryeins vied with each 
oiher in paying s tribute of respect to his munificence, his 
piety, an his taste ; and the numerous compositions to which 

is incident gave rise may be considered as the most decisive 
proof of the proficiency which had been made in the cultivation 
af Tatin poetry within the city of Rome. 

One of the most eminent contributors to the shrine of 8. 
Anna, was Biagio Pallai, » native of Sabine, who assumed the 

i parne of Elostas Palledins, by which Xe is Sreqwendy 
mentioned in the hea abaya" contemporaries.“ In the 
year 1516, be had the of being admitted a Ronmn 
fyb Ei rertharng Mie preeyesep egy 

is 5 
house and are also celebrated. ae having. frequently 
afforded a place of amembly snd entertainment for his literary 
friends, having been one of the principal ornaments of 


© Vasari, vol. iL p. 189. 
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the Roman academy during the pontificate of Leo X., he rose 
to considerable eminence in the state, and filled the office of 
pontifical secretary to Clement VII. and Peul III., by tho 
latter of whom his services were rewarded by the presentation 
to the bishopric of Foligno. To Palladius we are indebted for 
tho publication of the poems addressed to Corycius, which the 
latter had carefully preacrved, but which he justly conceived 
would subject him to the imputation of vanity, if he were to 
commit them to the press. Tho solicitations of Palladius at 
length removed his objections, and they made their appearance 
in the year 1524, in an elegant volume, now of extreme rarity, 
entitled “ Coryciana.”""™ This collection contains, besides 
several anonymous pices, a specimen of the productions of no 
Jeas than one hundred and twenty Latin poets, who were thon 
found within the limits of Romo, and many of whom yet hold a 
high rank in the annals of leaning. It o: to have been 
usual to present these piecea as votive gifts at the altar of 
8. Anns, but the offerings became so numerous, that Corycius 
was at length obliged to close the doors of his chapel, and to 
terminate this more than half idolatrous worship... 

‘Tho collection of the “ Coryciana ” is terminated by a poem 
of Francesco Arsilli, entitled ‘De Poetis Urbanis,”” which 
edlebrates the names, and characterises the works of a great 
number of Latin poets resident at Rome in the time of Leo X. 
Its author was a native of Sinigaglia, and was of a respectable 
family, his brother Paolo having been deputed by his.country- 
men to congratulate Lorenzo de’ Medici, duke of Urbino, on 
his acquisition of that state. After having finished his studies 
at Pudua, and devoted himself to the practice of medicine, 
Francesco took up his residence at Rome.'” He appears, 
however, neither to have been favourable to the pontiff, nor to 
have obtained hia friendship; as a reason for which, it bas 
‘been said thet he was too fond of his own liberty to attend on 
the court, and that the court therefore neglected or forgot him. 
Hence Arsilli was one of the few instances which these times 
afforded of unrewarded merit; and his dissatisfaction is point- 
ediy expreased in the commencement of his » addressed to 
Paulus Jovius, where he enters inte the following comparison 
between the patronage afforded to the poots of antiquity, and to 
those of his own days :— 


sy tane bye f Jovian fa my mind reveled 
‘the laureate wreath to former times, 
Ors out madern tards ba rather Gus 
—Bat sure the Muses in those better days 
‘Were Bett, when grat Avavoroe ruled the extth, 
ind when Mxcexas with bis liberal hand 
‘ eat te rrr ope ‘Witness thou, 


‘Then to the poet's song the sovereign bent 
‘With car benignent; but in modern times 
‘We to the deaf our tuneful warblings pour. 
Rude wes the breast thet from th’ imperial smile 
- Caught not « warmer fervour; and ‘tis hence 

‘Woe yield (if yet we yield) to elder days, 

—~But when I note this avaricious age, 

And the scant boon the modera patron gives 

An age, in which the tuneful maids themselves 
alam 

tected on 

oe Ine dee di: 1 oy hen 
Prefer to sacient talents modern worth, 





Then tothe envy of cach former age 
Should flow the nectar'd melody. Even now, 
‘Though chill’ by oold neglect, the heavenly Same 
Glows ardent ; and forgetful of his lot 

‘The poet raises his immortal strain. 


ibecaiee ar’ querulous effusions, the numerous instances of the 
ity the pontiff to the professors of every department 
of Iteretare, ‘and the general testimony of his contemporaries, 
would afford a sufficient reply ;* but for this purpose it is 
not necessary to resort further than to the poem itself, 
Which exhibit in striking point of view the astonishing prof 
ciency whioh, in the course of a very few years, hed taken 

in the city of Rome. This proficiency the author, it is true, 


* Even Sovius, to whom the posm of Arsilli is addressed, attributes the 
sudden improvement of polite literature to the iberslity of Leo X. 
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affects to consider as the spontaneous result of the genius, the 
talents, and the virtues of those whom he has celebrated but 
he might as well have informed us, that in those days the 
flowers of summer bloomed in the midat of winter, aa attempt 
to conceal a truth which is demonstrated by every line of his 
work ; there heing scarcely a person of any eminence mentioned 
by him, who war not indebted to Leo X. for the competence, 
and perhaps for the credit, which he enj oyed.* On the merits 
of Sadoleti and of Bembo, this author fins dwelt with peculiar 
complacency. 
‘Hence numerous sro the bards that Rome infolds 
‘Tn her maternal bovom ; heirs of fame 


While yet they live, Far say what future age 

Shall rob thee of thy honours, or refuse 

Thy © Sunezert? in whose verse 
hing marble of Laocoon glows 


Wi tenes eoeecenn oe lle 
‘He end his eons expire; or 

His pete rhperle gr Pocbopmy reel 

‘To savo kis country. Nor inferior praise 

Is thine, O Baxzo; who amidst the waves 

Of Venice nursed, couldst tune thy infant voice, 
To notes of Tuscan melody, ov wake 

‘To Latian sounds the lyre, 

From amorous Pan ss Gi flies. 

‘Sing'st thou the hero's praise? thy rival verse 
Aspires to emulate bis deeds, and bears 

"The palm of excellence from every age. 

Or if to narrower bounds confined, thou know'st 


A shelter from tho day-ater’s + 
+ Then to her Jyre Calliope attunes oe 
‘Their melting numbers, that like music sweet 
Sink deep into the vacant mind; and they, 
‘The teufel mal rspensive tothe song, 


Tn choral harmony applaud the 
* his unio is strongly confirmed in en excllet neie by Count Bowe 
ix wie wend ed ily edo, merits of Leo X. 


aa a restorer of literature. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
1518-1519, 
ig iran area anal fe the aired Leo X, 
Eaypt—. ions entertai ty of Karopo—Leo X. en- 
dtu 1 frm a lie among tn Ct por pieces 
truce ive years—His an ive 10 again 
Frais Gusts poset ne only in 8 defen eanco—- 
‘Marriago of Lorenzo de’ Medict with de Tours—Munificence of 
the pope on that occasion—Cbarlee of Austris endeavours to obtain the title 
of king of the Romans, and the investiture of Naples—Death of the emperor 
elect, Maximilian—Charles of Austria and Francis I. contend for the impo- 
rial crown——Views and conduct of Leo X.—Election of the emperor Cherles 
V.—Death of Lorenzo, duke of Urbino—Ippolito de’ Medici—Alessaniro 
de’ Medici—Consequonces of the death of Lorenzo—State of the Florentine 
government—Memoir of Machiavelli—The caniinel de’ Medici directs the 
affairs of Tuscany—Urbino united to the dominions of the church. 
‘Tum states of Italy wera now freed from the calamities of 
internal war, but the apprehensions entertained of the increas- 
ing power and desclating ferocity of the Turks, diminished 
that satisfaction which their inhabitants had begun to expe- 
rience, Nor was there ever s time when these apprehensions 
were more justly founded. The Ottoman throne was now 
filled by a monarch who, to the most ardent and persevering 
courage, united the most insatiable thirst of conquest, and the 
wtmost ernelty of disposition. By « successful rebellion, and 
the murder of his father Bajazet, Selim bad prematurely seized. 
upon the reins of empire, to the exclusion of his brother 
Achmet; whom, having afterwards defeated in an engagement, 
he pabliely put to deat. The two sons of Achmet, and a 
Younger brother of Selim, with many others of the family, ax- 
Perienced a similar fate ; and such was the unnatural hatred by 
which this monster was actuated against his own blood, that he 
intended to deprive of life Solyman his only son; who lived, 
however, to inherit the inary jealousy of his father, and 
to complete the unnatural by the destruction of his 
own ‘ing. 
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Having by these means endeavoured to secure himself 
sgainst all competition at home, Selim directed his efforts to- 
wards the conquest of the surrounding states, and it was for 
nome time doubtful whether Asia, Europe, or Africa, would 
first have to sustain the fory of his attack. A shade of differ. 
ence in construing the Inw of the great het, and the offence 
af having sfforded sstistance to Achmet, bis unfortunate 
brother, determined him, however, to turn his arma against 
Ismael, eophi of Persia, whom he defeated in » decisive engage- 
ment, an sing himeelf of the city of Tauris, delivered 
it up to be plundered dered’ by his soldiery ; having ing fit eent.the 
Principal inhabitants as slaves to Constantinople. The sterility 
of the country, which disabled him from obtaining supplies for 
his numerous army, compelled him, howover, to relinquish his 
conquests ; but Selim found no delight except in slaughter, and 
no relaxation except in preparing Stthe mare After | 

possensing himeelf of a great of the country lying between 
Tho Tigris and the I iad Stacked the ranee or Boyeey 
and notwithstanding tl rer aad reonon ofthat wrt, 
and the courage and fidelity of the Mamelukes, he succ 
in in subjugating that kingdom, and annexing it to the Ottoman 

in this contest the sultan Campson perished in 
battle, and his successor Tomombey, the last sovereign ef the 
Mameluker, having been made a prisoner, was pat to death by 
Selim, Sih ctevmtetanese of (peceias Smacetiny and eraats7” 

The fall of such ey apgerrcegient powerful empire, 

which had been supported by a system of unexampled 
rigour for of three hundred years, track all Burope with 

the preparations carrying on at Constantinople for 

sootniey wa spparently still more important expedition, were 

not ealcuinted to allay. This general alarm was aleo increased 
by the knowledge of the personal character of Selim, who 
sought to cover the enormity of his guilt by the of his 
triamphs. He is also ssid to have -inflamed his passion for 

‘conquest by perusing the narratives of the deeds of Alexander 
‘and of Coear, whith he orused to be translated and read ¥o 
tim. Thus is the world destined to pay the penalty of itz blind 
admiration of those whom it dignifies with the name of heroes. 
At some times it was supposed thet the island of Rhodes and 


* Sagredo, Mem, Ister. lib. iii, p. 141. 
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the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who then poasossed it, 
as the bulwark of Christendom, would be 
the arst objects of his attack. At other times, spyrobonsions 
were entertained that the kingdom of Hungary, then 
daring the infancy of its sovereign, by a regency, would most 
probably exaite his ambition ; whilst others deemed it probable 
that the example of his grandfather Mahomet, who had, in the 
year 1480, captured Otranto, and gained a footing in the king- 
bon of Naples, might induce him to attempt the conquest of 
“ht thia j juncture Leo X. conceived it to be bis peculiar office 
sod iy, a oad the cece chraroh, . endeavour to form 
such an © amon; urope, as it not 
only repress tho incursions of these foridable eacmnes, bt, by 
carrying the war into the Ottoman dominions, might either ex- 
pel them from the countries which they had recently occupied, 
or afford them sufficient employment in providing for their own 
defence. But although the circumstances of the times were 
the immediate motives which induced the pontiff to take an 
active in opposing the power of the Turks, yet his dread 
and a! of them hed long been avowed. From the 
commencement of his pontificate, his efforts had been employed 
to engage the sovereigns of Christendom to unite together in & 
comroon attack upon the infidels, and the harmony which now 
york of seung Gis gest eact dha, bal oer beers 
ace it over 
Prete Tell Tis exerts of the pont were rlamlatod 
ati representations made to him on behalf of the 
those ‘sount countries which bordered on the Turkish dominions, 
‘ly by the governors snd inhabitants of the 
odes of Creatie 1 and Dalmatia, who were obliged to main- 
tain their independence by a cruel and continual warfare. He 
‘was also incited to persevere in thia attempt by many noble aud 
learned Greeks, resident in Taly, who yet he yet fevered themselves 
with faint and distant of regaining their native country, 
and by several eminent Italian scholars, who bad imbibed from 
tang Fel ager yf omeg ole genio 
iberty, of * Nor can it, Wit 
fae denied, tbe Lao wane prompted oth en by 
the ambitious desire of being as the author of this 
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eral | of the Christian and of seeing himself 
Fisced at eis hoad, ax tho roprome director of their move- 
ments. 

The first public measure adopted by the pontiff, was the 
calling together the cardinals in full beds where he laid 
before them his vast project, and published a general truce 
among Se polenaiee Europe for the space of five yom 
subjecting, in the severest terms, all such princes or states as 

contravene it, to the penalties of excommunication. He 
then despatohed as his legates to the principal sovereigns of 
Europe, such of the cardinals as enjoyed the highest character 
for their talents, and held the chief place in his confidence, 
Bernardo da Bibbiena wae sent to France, Lorenzo Campegio 
to England, Egidio of Viterbo to Spain, and Alessandro 
Farnese to the emperor elect, Maximilian ; all of them furnished 
with ample instructions as to the object of their mission, and 
with directions to give to these different sovereigns the most 
Positive assurances, that the sole object which the pontiff had 
in view was the” general safety of Europe, and the protection 
and honour of the Christian church. In order to “promote the 
success of these exertions, or to give a greater degree of 
solemnity and importance to the measures which he meant to 
adopt, Leo directed that public supplications should be made 
in Rome for three successive days ; in the course of which he 
walked in the public processions with head uncovered and 
naked feet ; performod in person divine offices, distributed his 
‘bounty to the poor, and by every mark of humility and devotion 
endeavoured to conciliate the favour of Heaven, or at least to 
evince the sincerity of hia intentions. On this occasion Jt 
Sadoleti also delivered a fic oration, encouragi 
intended enterprise, and highly commending the pontiff for the 
piety, zeal, and activity, with which he devoted to the 
common cause, and the different nt sovereigns of Europe for the 
ardour which they had already mani in its support.* 

Leo was, however, well aware that the success of his under- 

ing waa not to be solely intrasted to measures of this nature. 
“Te is folly,” anid he, “to sit still and suppose that these fero- 
cious enemies can be conquered by prayers alone. We must 


* Sadoleti Op, tom. il. p. 257. 
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perils our arenes tnd Stee Shee van oll om cemege 
therefore consulted with the most experienced soldiers of 
Ttaly ; he sought out and examined those persons who were 
best acquainted with the military force of the Turks, the dis- 
iition of the inhabitants of the different countries which they 
Fai in mateo, and the phos met to an attack ; and 
having oe oo hile nboe power, he skaiched 
the outline undertaking. roposed 
Sinica tumenso sum of mouny nleuid be rised ots te 
voluntary contributions of the European sovereigns, and a oom- 
tax upon their subjects ; that the emperor of Germany 
‘ide & numerous army, which, uniting with 
bodies of cavalry, to be furnished by the Hungarians and 
Poles, should proceed down the Danube into Bosnia, and thence, 
through Thracia, towards Constantin ; that, at the same 
time, the king of France, with all his , the armies of the 
Venetians, ead other Itelian states, and s powerful body of 
Swiss infantry, should assemble at the port of Brindisi, on the 
Adriatic Gulf, whence they might easily pass to Greeee, which 
was still inhabited by grest numbers of Christians, i of 
the tyranny of the Turks; that the fleets of Spain, of Portugal, 
and of England, should meet at Carthagens, and its adjacent 
whence two hundred vessels should be deapatched with 
\panish soldiers to attack the Dardanelles, and join the allies 
in storming the Turkish capital. Tn the mean time, the pope, 
who meant to take # personal part part in te attempt, proposed 10 
proeeed from Ancona, accompanied by one hi armed. 
‘vessels ; so that the Turks being attacked both by lend and by 
fea with euch immense numbers, & rs: hpineorsy tela 
ore edition might be speedily and confident! 
‘hus far this might yg me are ret 


favourable omens, 

Eivorn miod the tine 2 se dott eine ee choad 

‘be hailed as the restorer of the eawtarn empire, the deliverer 
af the Holy Lend, and the avenger of the atresities committed 
on Christendom by the Turks. But these magnifierss expecte- 


{oem p78, Thin may be thought « bold toth from tho, wath ofa 


poutid; bat Beqredo, the Kantian, svows the mame sentiment, "Mem. Otto- 
man, pe 144. 


+ Gulcciard, Storia PTtal, Wb, xii. vob 5. p. 15. 
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tions were not destined to be realised. It is true that the 
general truce for five years, which he had i among 
the European sovereigns, was accepted by them with apparent 
cheerfulness, and that they vied with each other in avowing 
their readiness to afford their assistance in promoting so just 
and so important an enterprise.* A treaty was algo con- 
cluded between the kings of England, of France, and of Spain, 
in express compliance with the requisition of the pope, and 
in which he was declared to be chief of the league ;'" but, 
although the avowed object of this union was the mutual 
defence of each other’s dominions, and the protection of Chris- 
tendom against the Turks, yet it was merely defeusive, and by 
no means calculated to answer the purposes which Leo had in 
view. How, indeed, was it to be expected that vo many 
different states, some of them immediately, and others ouly 
remotely interested in the cause, should concur in carrying on 
‘a distant and offensive war? After the instances which had 
been eshibited since the commencement of the century, of 
restless ambition, unprovoked ion, the overjurning of 
states and kingdoms, and the breach of the most solemn 
treaties, could it be expected that the yoice of the pontiff 
should at once allay all suspicions, and destroy those sangei- 
nary passions which now only elumbered to acquire new 
strength? Add to thia, that the political horizon of Kurope, 
although calm, was not cloudless, The young sovereign of 
Spain had already given indications of a vigorous and decided 
character, and the advanced age of his grandfather, Maximi- 
lian, afforded reason to suppose that it would not be long 
before discussions might arise of the highest importance to the 
public tranquility. Under such circumstances it was searcely 
to be supposed that the principal sovereigns of Europe would 
desert their stations, or weaken their strength by engaging in 
distant and dangerous expeditions, which afforded no prospect 
of an adequate recompense, end might expose those whe were 


+ declaration of Henry VIII. on this subject, is preserved among the 
‘Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, and is given in App. VIIL. 
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among the chief powers of Europe, which was afterwards con- 
firmod by the pope, prevented him, however, from experiencing 
the ifying reflection that his exertions had been wholly in 
vain; and perhaps the notoriety of this formidable league 
might, in fact, have had o beneficial effect in deterring the 
Turkish emperor from attacking the Christian territories. 
‘The pontifical legates at the different courts still continued to 
promote, to the utmost of their power, the great object of their 
selesiony Soretve “which they affected to oul poe treaty 
al a8 only a previous ant tained at 
least ‘the credit of heving Porformed their duty with vigilance 
and with ability;* but, notwithstanding their exertions, no 
further measures were adopted by the princes of Europe for 
carrying the project of Leo into effect ; and whilst his envoys 
were still labouring to promote oa hopeless cause, events 
occurred, both in the east and western world, which changed 
the aspect of public affairs, and sfforded even Leo himeelf 
sufficient employment in other quarters, 

Tf, however, the envoys of Leo X. failed in accomplishing 
the chief object of their mission, they rendered him, in other 
respects, a very ac ible service ; and the pontifical treasury 
waa replenished by the contributions obtained both from the 
Igity and the clergy, under the various pretexts which these 
crafty ecclesiastics well knew how to employ.” At the court 
of France, the cardinal da Bibbiena, who, to the character of 
8 polite scholar, and a deep politician, united an easy and 
‘insinuating address, recommended himself so far to the favour 
of the duchess of Angouléme, mother of the king, who 
exercised great influence over her son, as to obtain through 
her interference the presentation of the bishopric of Con- 
atance, to be held by him in addition to his many other 
preferments ; the revenues of which were, however, 80 inade- 
quate to his expensive and improvident style of life, that he is 
iid ¢ have bere always embarrassed with cob tor oe 

ne} opportunity afforded him by the residence 
fhe eandinal at thetgourt of Bones of eommeodiiog has fam, 

° These negotiations greatly ilnstrated by the confidential letters 
ewe sede Bice, nod Gi Madi “ Letters 

im 
‘+ Bandinj, 11 Bibbiens, pp. 47, 60, 
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by a nearer connexion with that of the French monarch. To 
this end he a treaty of marriage between his 
Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, and Madelaine de Ja Tour, daughter 
of John, count of and Auvergne, and related by 
her mother Joanna, the ter of John, duke of Vendosme, 
to the royal family of France. This union was readily 
assented to by the king: and early in the year 1518, Lorenzo 
hastened to Florence, where he made the most sumptuous 
preparation for his spprosching nuptials. In the mean time, 
intelligence was received of the birth of a son to the French 
monarch, who expressed his wishes that the supreme pontiff 
would become baptismal for the infant ; in consequence 
of which, Lorenzo was to proceed with all possible 
expedition to Paris, as representative of his holiness on this 
‘occasion. The ceremony was performed on the twenty-fifth 
day of April, the other Sponsors being the duke of Lorraine, 
and Margaret, duchess of Alencon, afterwards queen of Na- 
varre, sister of Francia I.; but this, the first-born son of the 
French monarch, who received the name of Francis, did not 
survive to enjoy the authority to which his birth would have 
entitled him.’ This event was, however, distinguished 
splendid banquets and great rejoicings, which were contin 
iurig ten days, tnd ‘by magaifioest tournamenta, in which 
Lorenso de’ Medici is acknowledged to have acquitted him- 
calf with honour, and to have displayed great courage and 
reas. 

‘The celebration of the nuptials between Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and Madelaine de la Tour sforded sn additional cause of exult- 
ation, and the king and the iff vied with each other in 
bestowing their favours on both the husband and the bride. On 
the part of the king, Lorenzo was invested with an annual 
revenue of ten thousand crowns.* But the presenta sent by 
the pope, as well for the queen of France, es for the bride, were 

even royal munificence, and are said to have exceeded 
in value the enormous sam of three hundred thousand ducats. 
A train of thirty-rix horses conveyed to Paris theee precious 
articles, among which was a state-bed, composed of tortoisg- 

* Ammirato, Ritratto di Lor. daca d'Urbin. in Opusc. vol. iii. p. 108. Gule- 
card. lib. xiii, 
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shell, mother-of pearl, and other costly mnteriaks.* Nor was 
this event less distinguished by the instances of mutual kindness 
which the pontiff and the monarch manifested towards each 
other, and which they fortunately found the means of evincing, 
not at their own expense, but at that of their subjects or their 
allies. Leo conceded to the king, in addition to the tenths of 
the French benefices, all the contributions that should be ob- 
tained in France towards the projected crusade against the 
Turks; the king promising to repay the amount when that expe- 
dition should be actually commenced. On the other hand, the 
king transmitted to his holiness the written engagement which 
he subscribed, to restore to the duke of Ferrara the cities 
of Modana and Reggio.t Such were the circumstances under 
which a marriage was celebrated, which, although not destined 
‘to be of long duration, was fatally inauspicious to the destiny of 
France, and prepared the way to Tome of the greatest calamitivs 
ued. 2 whi ch Europe enjoyed 
, in whicl en} & state of comparative 
tranquillity, may be considered as the termination of that long 
course of events, which commenced with the arrival of Charles 
VIII. in Italy, and had been continued throughout all the vicie- 
sitades of the league of Cambray; until the canses, having 
luced their effects, had now almost ceased to operate." 
it, whilst the scene was closing on the transactions of the past, 
the prospect of the future opened on the view, and discovered 
the commencement of a now series of affairs, not less striking 
in their contemplation, nor less important in their consequences, 
than those which have before engaged our attention. Charles, 
the young king of Spain, had already turned his attention to 
the securing and uniting in his own person, the govemment of 
those extenvive possessions to which he was either-entitled by 
‘bis bhth, or which his situation, as the representative of the 
sovereign howses of Spain and of Austria, gave him a right to 
expect, His succession to those dominions was not, 
‘unattended with difficulties. In Castile and Aragor the refrac 
tory proceedings of the Cortes, or representative assemblies of 
the nation, ad covasioned ‘him no small share of trouble. His 
title to the crown of Naples had not yet been judicially reoog- 


* Fabroz. in aduotat. Liz. p 291" 4} Guiccard. He. xiii, 
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mised by the holy see, which confessedly enjoyed the power 
of deciding whe should be considered as the rightfal sovercign 
of that kingdom ; and his succession to the imporial throne, 
on the death of bis grandfather Mazimilian, would depend on 
the will of the clectors, by whom the extent of his hereditary 
possessions might be considered rather as an objection, than an 
inducement to his becoming the object of their choies. , Under 
these circumstances, Charles thought it advisable to apply to 
Leo X. to grant him a bull of investiture for bis Neapolitan 
territories, and to endeavour, during the lifetime of hia grand- 
father, to obtain the title of king of the Romans, which would 
secure to him the indisputable succession to the imperial dignity. 
The gratification of Charles in the accomplishment of these 
great objects was not, however, consistent with the views and 
wishes of the pontiff; who, whilst he could not contemplate 
without dissatisfaction the permanent establishment of any 
foreign power in Italy, still more justly dreaded the union of 
the Fmperial Spanish, and Neapolitan crowns in the same 
person. He therefore, by means of his legate Bibbiena, com- 
municated the request of Charles to Francis I., who, although 
he had lately concluded with Charles a close alliance, and had 
contracted to give him one of his daughters in marriage, was 
greatly alarmed at the ambitious views and active measures of 
the young sovercign, and earnestly entreated the pontiff not to 
comply with his request. To the nomination of Charles, as 
King of the Romans, it was objected, that his grandfather 
Maximilian had never received the imperial crown, and that 
there was no instante in the history of the Germanic eonstitn- 
tion, of s successor having been appointed under sneh cireum- 
stances.* On this account, Charles prevailed upon Maximilian 
to apply to the-pope, and to request that he would send a 
muncio to crown him at Vienna, He also endeavoured to 
engage the king of France to forward bis views with the 
pontiff; bat, instead of complying with his request, Francis 
himself to it with still greater earnestness, and advised 

e pope to declare to Maximilian, that in comformity to 
ancient cuatom he could not invest him with the imperidl 
crown, unless he, like his predecesscra, woukl repair ir person 


* Goiccard. lib. mi’, Robertson's Charles ¥. book {. 
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to . If Maximilian assented to this proposal, it waa not 
likely that he would undertake such an expedition without 4 
consi military escort, which would afford » pretext for 
Francis to oppose his progress ; for which purpose he declared 
that he should not aly engege the Venetians to take an active 
part, but should hold hi in readiness to march into Italy 
with o great force, as soon as he was apprised of the necessity 
of such’a measure.® By the vehemence of Francis on this 
occasion, his own projects were sufficiently disclosed. In order 
to engage the pope more firmly in his interests, he gave him 
the most solemn assurances of his attachment, obedience, and 
affection, and pretended that he was now ready to join him in 
an offensive league against the Turks, and would undertake to 
farnish, as his contingent, three thousand men at arms, forty 
thousand infantry, six thousand light horse ; that to these 
he, soak aldo Socmeable ata of ered 7 See roa i 
required, accompan: expedition in person. ese magui- 
floent offers ine lowerer, to have been duly appreciated by 
the pope, who stood in need of no inducements to oppose him- 





eelf to the lixement of Charles," The reasons which 
Leo Sloget this opposition were, that with to 
Naples, it was @ fundamental law of the kingdom that the 


sovereignty of that country could not be united with the 
imperial dignity, which Charles was evidently endeavouring 
to obtain ;+ and that with respect to the title of king of the 
Romans, it was alreedy enjoyed by Maximilian himeclf, and 
consequently could not be on another. The utmont 
efforts of both Charles and Maximilian to remove the difficulties 
of tho Germanig succession in the diet of the empire were 
ineffectual ; sad ss Leo atill persevered in his refusal to trans- 
mit his bull for the coronation of Charles as king of Naples, 
that monarch was obliged, for the t, to relinquish all hopes 
of obtaining the objects which hehad so ardently desired. 

If, however, Francis imagined that on this occasion Leo was 
actunted by any desire to his views, it is highly pro- 
bable that he was mistaken. To the pontiff the two monarchs 

* These appear in « letter from the cardinal ds Bibbiena to tho 


particulars 
cardinal Giulio de' Medici. Vide Lettere di Principl, vol. i. p. 66. 
‘+ This lew was founded on « bull of Clement IV." Seckendorf, lib. t. 
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were alike objects of dread, and to have divested them of their 
Italian possessions, would have been considered by him as a 
triumph superior even to that of a victory over the Turkish 
eultan, But his enmity to Francis, who had deprived him of 
the territories of Parma and Piacenzs, waa perhaps the most 
implacable. Amidst all hia professions of eateem and effection 
for the French monarch, he never far one moment relaxed in 
his determinations to seize the first opportunity that cht 
present itself, of divesting him of the duchy of Milan ; at 
this very time hia agents were employed in engaging large 
bodies of Swiss mercenaries, who had assembled under various 
pretexts, and were intended to be in readiness to act on the 
part of the pontiff, as cireumatances might require.* 

In order, however, to remove the difficulties which had 
arizen to obstruct ihe election of Charles of Austria to the 
dignity of king of the Romens, Maximilian at length resolved 
to undertake a journey to Rome, to receive from the hands of 
the pontiff the imperial crown. This intention he communi- 
cater to the pope, ‘under the pretext of showing him a mark of 
his respect, with which he hed pot thought proper to honour 
his predecessors, Alexander or Juliu.t His embar- 
rassed the pontiff ; who, whilst he waz unwilling to promote 
the views of the Spanish monarch, was sensible of the dignity 
and importance which the Roman see would derive from the 
restoration of the ancient custom, of the chief of the Germanic 
‘body resorting to Rome to receive the imperial crown. But 
whilst he was deliberating on the measures which it might be 
proper to adopt, he was relieved from his difficulties by an 
event which wholly changed the posture of public affairs, and 

ared the way for new commotions. Thia was the deoth of 

e emperor elect, Maximilian, which happened on the twelfth 
day of January, 1519. Of the weak and fluctuating cha- 
racter of this monarch, sufficient instances have sppeared 
in the Preceding pages. An ostentatious vanity, aud an 
inordinate desire re eocoreenied OF ote 
of mind, that frustrated all his purposes, and rendered his 
magnificence contemptible, and his pretensiona to heroism 
absurd. His whole life was employed to demonstrate bow 


Vide Lottere di Principi, vol. &. p. 38, b. + Ted. p. 68, 
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insignificant the first monarchy in Christendom might be ren- 
dered by the want or the misspplication of tho personal talents 
of the sovereign ; and his death was of no other importance, 
than as it opened the way to a successor, who might vindieate 
the imperial dignity from disgrace, and restoro to it that 
influence in the affairs of Europe which Maximilian had lost.* 

‘The dominions which, by s singular concurrence of fortunate 
events, had been united in the person of Charles, were of great 
extent and importance. From his father Philip, arebduke of 
Austria, he ‘uhorited. the rich patrimony of the Netherlands, 
which Philip had himeelf acquired in right of his mother, Mary 
of Burgundy. Tlis title to the crowas of Castile and of Aragon 
was derived from Ferdinand and Isabella, by their daughter 
Joanna, the mother of Charles, who was yet living, and whose 
name was in fact united with his own in the sovereignty ; 
although she was incapacitated by @ derangement of intellect 
from taking any share in the administration. The crown of 
Sicily had descended in peaceable succession for several gene- 
Tationa, and Charles now assumed it as representative of the 
legitimate branch of the house of Aragon. Of that of Naples, 
Ferdinand of Aragon led lately divested the illagitimate branch 
of that house, to whom it had bean limited by Alfonso I.; but 
although this kingdom was for the present held by the swerd 
rather than by an acknowledged title, yet Ferdinand died in 
the exerciae of the royal authority, and Charles was possessed 
‘of resources sufficient to maintain his protensions. By the 
death of Maximilian, he now entered upon the hereditary 
dominions of the aoe of Austria ; sate. these he had the 
fairest prospect of uniting the imperial dignity, for which he 
immediately offered himself a candidate. He found, however, 
in Francis I. an early and a determined competitor, and the 
respective claims of these powerful rivals divided the votes of 
the electors, and suspended for a considerable time the impor- 
tant decision which they were called upon to make, 

The conduct of Leo on this occasion was such a# was oon- 
sistont with his desire of maintaining a proper equilibrium 
among the European states, and providing for the ssfety and 








* For some farther observations on the character of Maximilian, 9oe the 
Italian Edition, vol. iil. p. 205, dec., and ante, chap. xiii” 
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dndependance of Italy." He would gladly have seen any 
other person preferred to those powerful candidates; but he 
wall knew that his open opposition would be fruitless, and it 
was by 20 means hie policy to inour the resentment of either of 
the rival sovereigns, much less to manifest a decided hostility 
to both. Thus situated, he had recourse to s project which, 
if it had been executed by his agents with a degree of ability 
equal to that by which it ¥as conceived, might Lave produced. 
an incaleulable alteration in the political state of Europe. That 
of the twa competitors, Charles was the most likely to obtain 
the important prize for which they contended, was sufficiently 
apparent, His German origin, his extensive possessions in the 
empire, and the tength of time during which the imperial dignity 
had been almost hereditary in his family, seemed to exclude tho 
tensions of any other potentate, however powerful by his 
inions, or distinguished by his personal merit, The first 
object of Leo, whilet he appeared {o maintain a perfect neu- 
trality between the parties, was, therefore, to encourage Francis 
to persevere in his pretensions, for which purpose ho sant, as 
his confidential envoy, his near relation Roberto Orsini, arch- 
bishop of Reggio, with dircctiuns to exhort the hing to main- 
tain his pretensions ; but with secret instructions, that when 9 
proper opportunity occurred he should alarm the French king 
with daubte of his success, and should endeavour to prevail upon 
him, as the next desirable measure, to frustrate the election of 
Charles, by proposing to the choice of the electors, and sup- 
orting with all his influence, one of the inferior princes of the 
Berman empire. Nor can it be denied, that if Francis hed 
consulted his true interaate, this would have been the proper 
conduct for him to adopt. As sovereign of arich and powerful 
Kingdom, and surrounded by a loyal and warlike people, he 
‘would still have enjoyed a degree of consideration and of influ- 
ence superior’to that which Charles could bave derived from his 
scattered possessions, or a subordinate German prince, from the 
mere splendour of the imperial crown. In executing the fimt 
part of bis task, Orsini found no difficulty ; but ambition is not 
easily stayed in ita career, and it required more akil] and addrees 
than he seems to have posscesed, to prevent ites exceading its 
limits. Instead of listening to the voice of prudénce, 

is sudeavoured, by the most shameless bribery, to influ- 





erwe the electors in hia Seabee tear oe ake pashrevced 
the electors more critical, adopted « more 
effectual method, Under the of sootting the freedom 
of clection, he suddenly » powerful body of troops 
{nto the viciity of Franckfort, where the members of the diet 


long continuance, and on the twenty-cighth day of Sano, 1519, 
Charles, then only nineteen years of age, was proclaimed king 
of she. Ramen oc 0 heap ivaora thi ntendr api 
transposed into that emperor Romons, in whi 
he bas been imitated by his successors ; except that they have 
since omitted, as superfluous, the derogatory phrase, elect,'* 
The secret but severe disappointment which Leo experienced 
from the result of this election, was preceded by s domestic 
misfortune which had oocasioned him great anxiety. On the 
twenty-eighth day of April, 1519, his nephew Lorenzo, duke 
of Urbino, died st Florence, of a disorder which is ssid to bave 
been the consequence of his licentious amours during his visit 
to France. His wife, Madelaine of Tours, had died in chillbed 
only a few days before him, leaving a daughter named Cathe- 
tina, who by @ concurrence of events which cannot with truth 
be called fortanate, rose to the dignity of queen of France, and 
Decame the mother of three kings and queen of that country, 
and of a queen of Spain, The death of Lorenzo greatly de- 
ranged the projects of the pontiff, who now found himself the 
only legitimate aurviving male of the elder branch of the house 
of Medici, as derived from Cosmo, the father of his country. 
An illegitimate offspring was not, howover, wanting. Of these, 
the eldest was the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, whose origin was 
derived from the elder Giuliano, who fell in the conspiracy 
of the Passi. The younger Giuliano, brother of the pontiff, 
usually called duke of Nemours, had also left » son by a lady 
of Urbino, who was born about the year 1511, and named 
Ippolito. Tt frat generally belioved that the inhuman mother 
exposed her child; from the perils of which situation he 
had been preserved by the care of Giuliano, who is said, how- 
orer, not to have been without his suspicions that he was the 
ofispring of » rival.® At the age of three years, this infant 
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was sent to Rome, where he was received under the protection 
of Tee X, sad gare early indications of « lively and active 
disposition, The pontiff took great pleasure in observing his 
childish vivacity, an at hin request t 10 portrait of Ippolito, as 
engaged in his sports, was painted by Raffaele, ‘and placed in 
one of the apartments of the Vatican.'* The education which 
piesa ito here received, brought those talents with which he was 
endowed by nature to early perfection, and led the way to that 
and a professor of literature, 
hich, adder tho sase'ot tno cecdinal ito de’ Medici, ho 
afterwards obtained. Yet more equi was the origin of 
Alessandro de’ Medici, usually denominated the first duke of 
Florence, The time of his birth zany” be placed. toe yose 
1512, and he has generally been considered as the son 
Lorenso, d ot taeloa bya Meorah sate, ve worn of lor 
rank ; but it is much more probable that he was the son of the 
iulio de’ Medici, afterwards Clement VII., and the 
earnestness displayed by that pontiff in raising him to the high 
station which he afterwards filled, may be considered ss 20 
slight indiestion that the latter aupposition is well founded. 
‘The obsequies of Lorenzo were celebrated at Florence with 
a magnificence suitable to his high station as chief of the 
Tuscan state, and duke of Urbino; but the respect paid to the 
dead is in fact a tribute to the living, and these extraordinary 
honours are to be placed to the necount of his near relationship 
to the supreme pontiff. In consequence of the exile and early 
death of hia father, the education of Lorenzo had been prin- 
cipally left to his mother Alfonsina, who had instilled into him 
such Meas, and brought him up in such habits and manners, 
as would better have suited an Italian baron of high birth, than 
8 Tiorentine sen. Hove: he devoted Rms whol to 
jects of ambition an segrendizerncnt, whiel 
Die partiality and assistance Leo X, he flatterod himself with 
the most sanguine hopes of success. It was supposed, and not 
without reason, that by these means, and bifrmberpr peed 
of the French monarch, he meant to possess himself of Siena 
and Luces, and by uniting them with the duchy of Urbino and 
the Florentine state, to establish a dominion 
‘one coast of Italy to the other, and to assume the title of king 
of Tuscany, With this view he hed, in the latter part of the 
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ear 1518, paid a visit to Rome, ing to il on the 
Pontiff to piso to his awbitious Stiga bet Poran Teo 
‘was not inclined to favour the attempt.” By the true friends 
to the honour and character of the pontiff, the information of 
the death of Loreuzo was received with satisfaction rather than 
with sorrow. The carnestness which Leo had shown in pro 
moting the advancament of his nephew, and the unjustifiable, 
expensive, and dangerous methods which he had in some 
instances resorted to for thot purpose, were attributed by them 
to his affection for one who was endeared to him no leas by # 
similarity and participation of misfortunes, than by the ties of 
Blood, and it was now generally expected that the pontiff, hav- 
ing no equal object of hie partiality, would consult only the 
dignity of his own character, and the honour snd interest of the 
Boman see, These expectations were in some dej oon- 
firmed by the conduct of the pontiff, who on this event 
expressed his submission to the will of God, and appeared to 
wesnme the natural rectitude of his character. That he had 
not on ail occasions fulfilled the hopes that had been entertained 
of him, is sufficiently apparent from the bold and remarkable 
Uanguage of Canosa, bishop of Bayeux, who, in giving his 
sentiments on this event to the cardinal de Bibbiena, considers 
it ap a cause of universal satisfaetion, and expresses his hopes 
“that hiv holiness will now beceme such as he was expected 
to be, on the day when he was created pope.”"t 

Thedeath of Lorenzo rendered it necessary for the pontiff to 
adopt new measures for the goverament of the Florentine state, 
which had now beeome whally subsorvient to the authority of 
the Medici, although it still retained the name and external 
form of « republic. This undertaking was attended with no 
inconsiderable difficulties. Leo might, indeed, at this period 
ave asaumed the sovereignty, and extinguished even the pre- 
text of s free government ; but if we suppose that he would 
have felt no reluctance, in sacrificing to kis own ambition the 
Wherties of his native place, yet he was perhaps aware, thet his 
dignity ‘of supreme pontiff was scarcely compatible with the 
assumption of a monarchical power. He might alsoressonably 
euspect, that such a measure would not be regarded without 
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jealousy by the principal sovereigns of Christendom ; and might 
phraes Ae hes sing that notwithstanding the devotion a 
subservience of the Floresttines, he might, by too severe a prea- 
sure, oacasion an elasticity and resistance, which would entirely 
throw off his authority. On the other hand, to restore the 
Florentines to the full enjoyment of their ancient liberties, 
although the attempt ‘would have conferred great honour on the 
tiff, would have been a total surrender of that power and 
influence which his family had maistained for so many years, 
and preserved by so many sacrifices ; nor could it with certainty 
‘be presumed, that the citizens of Florence were now capable of 
preserving the palladium of their freedom, even if the poutiff 
had been inclined to restore it to them. In this omergeney, 
Leo judged it expedient to resort to the advice of Nicolo Maohia- 
yelli, whose general knowledge on political subjeets, and whose 
intimate sequnintance with the state of his native place, pointed 
him out as the fittest person to bo consulted on such an occasion. 
The memorial which Machiavelli presented to the pope on this 
subject yet remains, and like his other works, contains many 
acute remarks, without, however, unfolding those extensive 
views which the nature of the inquiry, and the ciroumstanees 
of the times, seem to have required. In takiug a retrospect of 
the aucient state of Florence, he observes, that the 
tions which it has experienced are to be attributed to ite having 
been neither strictly a republic, nor an absolute government, 
‘This mixed or intermediate state he considers as the most diffi- 
cult of any to maintain, because, ss he asserts, an absolute 
dominion is ouly in dangor of being dissolved by one eause, that 
of inclining towards a republic, and, in like manner, » republic 
is only in danger by inclinivg towards a monarchy; but amixed 
government ia in constant danger from two causes, and may be 
deatroyed by inclining too much towards either republicanism 
or despotism. On this account he advises the poatif to adopt 
either the one or the other of these definite forma of govern- 
ment, and either to erect an absolute sovereignty, or to exts- 
Dlich 9 perfect republic, He then proceeds to show, thet the 
chuice of these two forma must depend on the condition and 
character of the people, and particularly, that.a sovereignty can 
only be supported where there is great diversity of wealth and of 
rank, whilst a republic, on the contrary, requires « considerable 
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degree of equality among ita citizens, of which he adduces seve- 
ral instances. Wador latter description bo inclndon the tabas 
pitants of Florence, and thence takes cocasion to sketch @ form 
of government which he denominates « republic, but in which 
he givea to the pontiff, and to the cardinal de’ Medici, such » 
preponderating intoeuee, by the nomination, during their lives, 
of intrusted with the supreme suthority, as must 
inevitably prevent the exercise of that liberty on which alone a 
popular government can be founded. To restore the freodom 
of the republic seems, however, to have beon the chief object 
which Machiavelli had in view ; but conceiving that there was 
no probability that the and the cardinal eould be pre- 
on voluntarily to relinquish their authority, he was induced 
to relax in his , and to propose that the republic ahould 
not enjoy its full liberties until after their death. ‘If this plan,” 
seys he, ‘ be considered without reference to the authority of 
your holiness, it will be found in every respect sufficient to 
answer the purpose intended ; but during the lifetime of your 
holiness and the cardinal, it is a monarchy ; becsuse you com- 
mand the army, you control the criminal judicatare, 1 dictate 
the laws, ineomuch, that F know not what more can berequired 
im aatate.” At the same time that he thus endeavoured to 
Satisfy the pope as to the continuance of his » he attempted 
to awake in him the desire of being consi aa the founder 
or the restorer of the liberties of his native place. ‘I conceive,” 
says he, “that the greatest honour which a man can enjoy, 
is that which is voluntarily given him by his country ; and I 
believe the greatest good we can do, and that which ia most 
acoeptable to God, is that which we do for our country. On 
this account there are no persons held in such high honour as 
they who, by their institutions and laws, have reformed a repub- 
pee ited : cee sre they who, next m the gods, ave 
entitled to the hi; ise. But as 
tunities for this purpose pay eh ip the number of those 
Pernons who know how to make use of them is still fewer, no 
we is great undertaking haa seldom been perform: 
Such, however, is the honour attending it, as to havo induced 
‘many persons who could not accomplish it in reality, to attempt 
it in their writings ; as Aristotle, Plato, and many others, who 
have been desirous of showing to the world that if they had not, 
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like Solon or Lycurgus, been able to establish s civil commou- 
nity, it did not arise from want of ability, but of » proper oppor- 
tunity for carrying their ideas into effect.” 
Tho system thus proposed by Machiavelli was not, however, 
by tho pontiff. From the important changes which 
taken place in Europe, and particularly in Italy, the state 
of Tuscany was not merely to be considered as an independent 
ernment, but as affectod by the powerful influence of its 
Foreign relations, and as combining at this juncture with the 
Roman see to give strength and importance to the pontiff, in 
the great attempts which he now meditated. It is probable, 
too, that, for reasons sufficiently obvious, neither Leo nor the 
cardinal thought it advisable that the commencement of the 
freedom of the republic should depend, a8 e simultaneous event, 
on the termination of their own lives, Under these circum- 
stances, Leo resolved to permit the Florentines to continue the 
established forms of their government ; but, at the same time, 
he retained such # control over their proceedings, es he thought 
would be necessary, not only to repress their internal dissen- 
sions, but to secure their cenformity to the views and interesta 
of the family of the Medici and of the Roman see. A fewdays 
prior to the death of Lorenzo, Leo had dispatched to Florence 
the cardinal de’ Medici, who now assumed the superintendence 
of the state, and under the directions of the pontiff, established 
such regulations as were calculated to ensure its tranguillity, 
without further encroachments on its municipal rights. The 
conduct ofthe cardinal during his residence at Florence, which 
continued nearly two years, furnishes a decisive proof both of 
his talents and his moderation, and notwithstanding his fature 
dignity, may be considered as the most brilliant period of his 
life. By hia intimate aquaintance with the state of the city, 
and the views, and temper of the factions, he was 
enabled to allay their dissensions, or to defeat their projects, 
Scchargod Gs pels kitts sal splashed tha bey 3. 
i ic debts, ‘ished the ti wilt 
considerable Tus. Under his influence, the commerce of the 
city again revived, and the inhabitants began with confidence 
to employ their onpitals in the acquisition of additional wealth. 
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‘Willst by these measures the cardinal sequired the respect 
and attachment of the Florentines, he evinced his prudence 
and his fidelity by maintaining a strict intereourso with the 
Roman see, aod a due submission to the supreme pontiff ; to 
whose advice he constantly resorted on all doubtful points, and 
to whose directions he atrictly and faithfully conformed, 

‘The power which Leo X. possessed over the duchy of Urbino 
was yet more absolute than that which he enjoyod in the 
Florentine state, By the tenor of the investiture, the sove- 
reignty had been extended, in default of males, to the female 
offepring of Lorenzo, and his infant daughter was now entitled 
to the ducal sceptre ; but the disadvantages which might arise 
from such a goveroment were easily foreseen, and Catherina, 
under the care of her powerful relatives, was reserved for a still 
higher destiny. To any reconciliation between its former 
sovercign and Leo X. the animosities which had arisen between 
them, in the course af the contest in which they had been 
engaged, hed placed on insuperable bar; and even if the 
pontiff had been inclined to an accommodation, the restoration 
of the duchy of Urbino to the duke could only have been 
considered as an acknowledgment, on the part of the pope, that 
in expelling him from his dominions he had committed an act 
of injustice. Having therefore first dismembered the duchy of 
Urbino of the fortress of 8. Leo, and the district of Montefeltro, 
which he gave to the Florentines as a compensation for the 
expenses incurred, and the services rendered by them in the 
acquisition of these domains, he annexed the remainder of that 
territory, with its dependent states of Pesaro and Sinigaglia, 
to the dominions of the church, 
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‘Progrem of the Beformation—Leo X. endesrours to contiliste Eather—Com- 
fermncea between Luther and Miltitz—Public disputation at Leigio—Lather 
is prevailed upon to write to the pope—Sarcastic tenor of his letter— His 
doctrines condeaaned at Rome—Purport of the papal ball—Ite reveption at 
‘Wittemberg—Lather publicly burns the bull, with the dearetals of ‘the 
chorch—He endeavours to obtain the favour of the emperor—Aleandro 
papal legate to the imperial cour:—Haranguea the dist of the empire againxt 
Lather—Lather cited to appear before tho diet—His journey to Worms— 
His first appearatice before the amembly—His second sppearnnce—He re- 
ffosea to retract his writings—Observations on his conduct—The emperor 
declares his opinion—Forther efforts to prevail upon Lather ta retract— 
Condemmed by an imperial edict—Is privately conveyed to the catle of 
‘Wartburg—Henry VIIL. writes against Luthor—Reformation of Switzerland 
by Zuiglius—Condart snd character of Lutber—His bold umertion of the 

of private jadgment—His inflexible adherence to his own opinion — 
fachatitable spirit of the first reformere—Effects of the Reformation on 
liteenry studice—On tho fine wrts—On the polltiol and moral state of 


‘Tum death of the emperor Marimilian, and the negotiations 
and intrigues oooasioned by the election of his snecessor, 
Charles V,, had for a time apr aat the — the court 
of Rome from the proceedings of Luther, Of this opportunit; 
he and his followers had availed themselves to spread be 
opinions, both hy preaching and writing, through various parts 
of Germany, The effect of these exertions was moat visible in 
Saxony, where, doring the vacancy of the imperial throne, the 
vicarial authority had devolved on the eleetor Frederick ; who, 
if he did not openly espouse the cause of the Reformation, at 
Teast raised no obstructions to ite progress, Cote is pone 
tion the new opinions gained considerable strength; and.ashis 
Teputation for integrity, talents, and personal worth, was equal 
to that of any sovereign of his time, the partiality whioh he 
manifested to Luther greatly contributed te the suaccan ofthe 
ors of thet daring innovatoo.* 
© Lather in pret. afl Op. 


No sooner had the political ferment subsided, than Leo again 
turned his attention to tho progress of Lather, which from ita 
rapidity and extent now to excite s real alarm at Rome, 
The new decretal which had issued in confirmation of 
indulgences, bad saswered no other purpose than to im} 
Luther to » more direct opposition. To whatever height 
pontifical suthority erected its crest, Luther opposed himself to 
it with equal confidence, and Leo at length resolved to try the 
effect of conciliatory measures. In this it is probable that he 
followed the dictates of his own temper and judgment, which 
were naturally inclined to lenity and forbearance ; and it is 
certain that the measure which he adopted was warmly repro- 
bated by many of the firm and orthodox adherents of the 
church.” The person selected by the pontiff for this 
was Charles Miltitz, a Saxon nobleman, who had served him for 
some years in « military capacity, and had been afterwards 
agra to Se oles hecrecogergs apostolic sent. 

‘0 choice Leo was some degree, 
consideration that the rics Bredovick was supposed to have 
Jong wished for the honour of the consecrated rose, which is 
annually given by the pontiff to some distinguished per: 3 
and he therefore thought that, by transmits g this mark of hia 
esteem by the hands of Miltits, he should, at the same time, 
conciliate the favour of the elector, and find an opportunity of 
treating with Luther, without humiliating himself by the appoar- 
ance of sending an express messenger for that purpose. To 
this it may be added, that Miltitz bed olready acted the part 
of a mediator with the pope on behalf of Luther, to obtain « 
hearing of his cause in Germany ; which office he had been 
solicited to undertake by a letter the university of Wittem- 
berg. Aor ia 8 impecbable that Leo preferred a secular to an 

iastical envoy, in the hope of avoiding those spocnlatre 
disputations which had hitherto only tended te widen the breach 
which he wished to close. 

‘The reception of Miltits at the electoral court gave but an ill 
omen of his success. Neither the letters of the pontiff, nor the 
recommendations which Miltitz had brought to D 
Pfefiinger and George Spalatino, two of the principal officers of 
‘the court, eould remove the unfavourable impressions which had 
preceded his arrival. Instead of receiving with satisfaction and 
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respect the high mark of pontifical favour of which Miltitz was 
the besrer, the elector desired that it might be consigned to an 
officer of his court, who would convey it to him without the 
formality of a public interview ;" and to the remonstrances of 
Miltits respecting Luther, he coldly answered, that he would 
not act as a judge, to oppress a man whom he hitherto consi- 
dered es innocent.¥* 


ee ee a] tended atill further to con- 
vince Miltits that nodotion of the elector would be hopeless, 
except he could frat prevail upon Luther to listen to pacific 
measures. He therefore requested an interview with him, 
which was with some difficulty obtained. On this occasion, 
‘Miltits coutiously avoided all theological questions, and endea- 

voured, by the most earnest persuasions, to induce him to 1a; 
aside the lity which he had manifested to the holy see. He 
acknowledged the abuses to which the promulgation of indul- 
es had given rise, and highly censured the misconduct and 
1e violence of Tetzel, whom he called before him, and repre- 
hended with such severity, aa being the cause and promoter of 
these dissensions, that the unfortunate monk, terriffed by the 
threats of the legate and by the letters which were afterwards 
addressed to him, fell a sacrifice to his vexation and hia grief. 
By these and similar measures, Luther was at length prevailed 
‘upon to relax in his opposition, and to address s letter to the 
pontiff, in which he laments, with apparent sincerity, the part 
which he had acted, and to which, as he asserts, he had been 
impelled by the misconduct, avarice, and violence of his enemies ; 
and declares, in the aight of God and the world, that he had 
never wished to in the authority of the Roman see and of 
the pontiff, which was held by him as supreme over all in 
heaven and in earth, except our Lord Jesus Christ. He also 
feeace his readiness to refrain from the further discussion of 
juestion concerning indulgences, provided his adversaries 
would do the like, From the pacifie and obedient tenor of 
this letter, there is indeed reason to infer that Luther was uot 
at this time averse to a reconciliation ; nor did Leo hesitate to 
reply to it in terms equally pacific ; insomuch, that the frienda 
of peace began to fiatter themaclves that these disturbansés 
‘would soon be amicably terminated.* But other cirourhstances 
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ezcee which revived the fermentation of thoblegied! disputes, 


This debato was again renewed in writ when net Car- 
Jostadt, Eccina, and Lather, at Malem, name and 


at the wilioskon of taose works the 
mH pa fe en 
the trath was with the one or the other, ar with neither of the 
parties, So eeninaien of the contest rere oe inju- 
Tious to court of Rome, as if its canse experienced 5 
‘total defeas. 

On the zetarn of Luther te Wittemberg, Miltits renewed his 


‘* Molehior Adem, in Vite Coricstadii, p. 88. 
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endeavours to prevail ‘him to desist from farther opposition, 
and to mulnait Biaelf to the rity of the holy eee, For 
the accomplishment of this object he lal unceasing}y, with 
gush commendations of the virtues and talents of La » and 
.such acknowledgments of the misconduct and corrpptions of the 
Boman canrt, as he thought were likely to gain his confidance, 
and dissrm his resentment; « condnct which bas been con- 


soanaed this envoy of indul; himgelf too freely in convivial 
entertainments and the use of wine; on which occasions he 
atoused his friends with many exaggerated anecdotes, to the 
discredit and disgrace of the Roman court; which being 
founded on the authority of the 's nuncio,* were received, 
and re] as authentic.t ling, however, that all his 
efforts to subdue the pertinacity of Luther wore ineffectual, 
she had recourae to the assistance of the society of Augss- 
tine monks, then met in 9 general chapter, whom he prevailed 
upon to send a deputation to their erring brother, to zecal him 
to 4 sense of his duty. Luther appeared to be well pleased 
with this mark of rea} and promised that he would again 
write to the pontiff, with a farther explanation of his conduct. 
Availing himeelf therefore of this opportunity, he addreased 
snother letter to Leo X., which in its purport may be considered 
sone of the most singular, and in its oonsequences.as one of 
the most importent, that ever the pen of an individual produced. 
‘Under the pretext of obedience, respect, and evan affection for 
the pontiff, he has conveyed the most determined opposition, the 
moat bitter satire, and the moat marked contempt ; insomuch, 
tbat it is scarcely poasible to conceive a composition more replete 
with ingult and offence, than that which Luther affected to 
allow himself to be prevailed on to write by the representations 
of his own fraternity.} ‘‘ Amongst the monsters of the age,” 
asaya Lather, “ with whom J have now wagednearly athree-years” 


‘It in remarked by Bossi, that, strictly speaking, Miltitz was neither the 
Yegate, nor the puncie of the pope, but sent in the chameter of en envoy, for a 
special purpose only ; in admitting the remark, I havo not thought it mocmaary 
to alr the phraseology of the text, which mnfficiently answert the paspose, 

+ Pallay. Cone. di “Trent, Ub. L ep ea Lath. Op tomi. p. 885. 
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war, I am compelled at times to turn my regards towards you, 
O most holy father Leo; or rather I might say, that as you sre 
esteemed to be the sole cause of the contest, you are never 
absent from my thoughts. For although I have been induced 
‘by your impious flatterers, who have attacked me without any 
cause, to appeal to a general council, regardless of the empty 
decrees of your predecessors, Pius and Julius, which bya kind 
of stupid tyranvy were intended to prevent such » measure, yet 
I have never allowed my mind to be 0 far alienated from your 
holiness, as not to be most earnestly aolicitous for the happiness 
both of yourself and your see, which I have always endeavoured, 
as far as in my power, to obtain from God by continual and 
ardent supplications. It is true, I have almost learnt to despise 
and to exult over the threata of those who have sought to ter- 
rify me by the majesty of your name and authority ; but there 
is one circumstance which I cannot contemn, and which has 
compelled me again to address your holiness, I understand I 
have been hig! y blamed, as having had the temerity to 
carry my opposition so far as even to attack your personal 


«« I must, however, moet explicitly assure you, that whenever I 
have had occasion to mention you, I have never done it but in 
the best and most magnificent terms. Had I done otherwise I 
should have belied my own judgment, and should not only 
concur in the opinion of my adversaries, but most willingly 
acknowledge my rachness and impiety. I have given you the 
a] ition of a Daniel in Babylon, and have even endeavoured 
to defend you against your great calumniator Silveater, (Prierio,) 
with a sincerity which any reader will abundantly perceive in 
my works, The unaullied reputation of your life is indeed so 
august, and so celebrated in every part of the world by the 
applauses of learned men, as to act at defiance any aspersions 
which can be thrown upon it. I am not so absurd as to attack 
him whom every one praises, when it has always been my rule 
to spare even those whom public report condemns. I delight 
not in blazoning the crimes of others, being conscious of the 
mote which is in my own eye, and not regarding myself as 
entitled to throw the first stone at an adultress."” 

After justifying the asperity with which he has commented 
on the misconduct of his adversaries, by the example of Christ 
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and of the prophets and apostles, ho thus proceeds :-‘* I must, 
however, acknowledge my total abhorrence of your see, the 
Roman court, which neither you nor any man ean deny is more 
corrupt than either Babylon or Sodom, and, according to the 
best of my information, is sunk in the most deplorable and 
notorious impiety.“ I have been therefore truly indignant to 
find, that under your name, and the pretext of the Roman 
church, the people of Christ have been made # sport of ; which 


I have opposed, and will as long as the spirit of faith 
shall remain in me. Not that I would attempt imposeibilities, 
or expect that my efforts could avail against such a hostile 


throng of flatterers, and in the midst of the commotions of that 
Babylon. I owe, however, something to my brethren, and 
conceive that it behovea me to keep watch that they are not 
acized in such numbers, nor so violently attacked by this Roman 
plague. For what has Rome poured out for these many years 
past (as you well know), but the desolation of all things, both 
of body and soul, and the worst examples of all iniquity. It 
is, indeed, as clear as daylight to all mankind, that the an. 
church, formerly the most holy of all churches, is become the 
most licentious den of thieves, the most shameless of all 
brothels, the kingdom of sin, of death, and of hell; the 
wickedness of which not Antichrist himself could conceive. 
“In the mean time, you, O Leo, sit like a lamb amidst 
wolves, and live like Daniel amidst the lions, or Ezekiel am 
the scorpions. But what can you oppose to these moneters ¢ 
‘Three or four learned and + cardinals! but what are 
these on such an occasion? In fact, sun, oald :ail somet 
rish by poison than attempt a remedy to these disorders. 
Rte af the court of Rome is decreed the wrath of God is 
it; advice it detests ; reformation it dreads; the fury of ite 
impiety capuot be mitigated, and it bas now fulfilled that which 
-was said of its mother, We have medicined Be » and she is 
not healed ; let us therefore leave her. It waa the office of you 
and of your cardinals to have applied a remedy; but the di 
order derides the band of the physician, nec audit currus habe- 
nas. Under these impressions I have always lamented, 0 most, 
excellent Leo, that you, who are worthy of better times, el 
have been elected to the pontificate in such days as these. 
Rome meritsyou no t, nor those who resemble you, but Satan 
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himself, who in fact reigns more then in that Bubyfon; 
would that you could exennge that iste which your inveterate 
enentiea represent to you as an honour, for some petty living ; 
or would support yourself by your paternal inheritance ; for 
of such honours none are worthy Iscariots, the sons of 
erdition.’” 
si After pouring out these invectives, and others of 6 similar 
Kind, always pointed with expressions of the most vontemptocus 
Kinduese for the pontf, Lather proceeds to give a brief history 
of his conduct, and of the efforts made to pacify him by the 
EKomar court; in which he speaka of Eccius as servant of 
Satan, and the adversery of Jesus Christ, and adverts to the 
conduct of the eardinsl of Gaeta with an acrimony by no means 
consistent with hia former professions in this respect. He then 
declares, that in consequence of the representstions of the 
Angustine fathers who had entrested him at least to honour 
the person of the pontiff, and assured him that a reconciliation 
‘was yet practicable, he had Jeyfally and gratefully undertaken 
the present address. ‘Thus I come,” says he, “most hol 
father, and prostrating myself before you, entreat that you vill 
if possible, Jay hands on and bridle those fistterers who, whilst 
they prtani to ‘bb pacific, are the enemies of peace. Let no 
one, however, presume to think, most holy father, that I shall 
Bing & palinode, unless he wishes to give rise to a still greater 
atorm. I shall admit of no restraints in interpreting the word of 
God ; for the word of God, which inculcates the liberty of all, 
must ituelf be free. Except in these pointe, there is nothing 
to which I am not ready to submit. I hate contention, I-will 
ttt pe no one ; but being provoked, whilst Christ gesiets mo, 
will not be mute, With one word your holiness might silence 
- commotions, and establish that peace which I so earnestly 
lenire. 

«* Allow me, however, to caution you, my good father Leo, 
against thoze sirens who would persuade you that you are not 
chogether a umm: but a compound of man and God, and can 
command and require whatever you pleare. This, I assure you, 
will be of no avail. You are the servant of servants, and, of all 
mankind, are seated in the most deplorable and perilous place. 
Be not deceived by those who pretead that you are lord of the 
earth, that there can be no Christian without your authority, 
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ad that you have any power in heaven, in hell, or in purgatory. 
They are your enemies and seek to destroy your soul, as it wan 
said by Enaias, O my people, they who pronownce you hoppy 
deceive you. Thus they impose upon you who exalt you 
& conneil and the universal church ; and who sttribute to you 
alone the right of interpreting the Seriptures, and endeavour 
under your name to ests! their own impiety. Alsa! by 
their means, Satan has made grest gain among your prede- 
cessors, 
This letter, which bears date the sixth day of April, 1520, 
bee profzed by Lather as a dedication to his frente on 
istian Liberty, which he professes to transmit to 
as a proof of his pacific disposition, and of hia desire to send 
to his studies, if the flatterers of the pontiff would allow him ; 
‘but which the advocates of the Roman church have consalered 
aa an additional proof of his arrogance and his disobedience. 
The measure of his offences was now full ; the pontiff, indeod, 
had long been solicited to apply an effectual remedy to these 
disorders, The friars ‘him of negligenee, and com- 
plained that whilst he was employed in pompous exhibitions, 
in hunting, in music, or other amusements, he dis 
affairs of the highest moment. They asserted, that in matters 
of faith the least deviation is of importance ; that the time to 
eradicate the ovil is before it has begun to spread itself ; that 
the rovolé of Arius was st first a spark that might have been 
extinguiahed, but which, being neglected, hed set fre to the 
word. That the efforts of John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
wouhd have been attended with similar success, if they had not 
been frastrated in the commencement by the vigilanos of the 
counc# of Constance.“* These sentiments were by no means 
agreeable to the pontiff, who, so far-from wishing to resort to 
severity, that he had already int so mach in 
the business, and made himself a party where he ought to 
have assumed the more dignified character of a judge." Tho 
remenstrances, however, of the prelates and universities of 
Germany, added to those of the Roman clergy, acd, above all, 
the exocss to which Lather had now carried his opprsition, 
compelled hinr st length to have recourse to decisive meawureds 
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and a congregation of the cardinals, prelates, theologians, and 
canonists was summoned at Rome, for the’ purpose of deli- 
‘Derating on the mode in which his condemnation should be 


announced. 

"ho fort ofthe bull by which Luther and his doctrines ero 
to be condemned, gave rise to many debates, and a great 
variety of opinion ; and the of the pontiff was neces- 

to terminate @ contest between the cardinals Pietro Aocolti 
and Lorenzo Puoei the datary, each of whom had proposed the 
form of the bull, and were earnost in defence of their respective 
opinions, At length the model of Accolti was, with some 
variations, adopted ; and this formidable document, which has 
been considered as the fina) separation of Luther and his 
adherents from the Roman church, and as the foundation of the 
celebrated council of Trent, was issued, with the date of the 
fifteenth day of June, 1520.* 

By this bull, the supreme pontift, after calling upon Chriat to 
erise and judge his own cause, and upon St. Peter, St. Paul, 
end all the host of saints, to intercede for the peace and unity 
of the church, selects forty-one articles from the assertions and 
writings of Luther, as heretical, dangerous, and ecandelous, 
offensive to pious ears, contrary to Christian charity, the 
rea t due to the Roman church, and to that obedience which 

6 sinew of ecclesiastical discipline. He then proceeds to 
condemn them, and lar ie every person, under pain of ex- 
communication, from sdvancing, dofending, preaching, or 
favouring the opinions therein contained. He alsc condemns 
the books published by Luther, as containing similar assertions, 
and directs that they shall be sought out, and publicly burat, 
Proceeding then to the person of Luther, the pontiff declares, 
that he has omitted no effort of paternal charity to reclaim him 
hoes Bis across iat he He ees him to Hame coed a 
 aafe-conduct, ant yment of the expenses journey, 
in tho fall coufdence ‘hat ho woold, on hie arrival, hero 
acknowledged his errors, and have discovered, that in his con- 
tempt of the Roman court, and his accusations against the holy 
pontiff, he had been misled by empty and malicious reports. 
That Luther had, notwithstanding this summons, contums- 
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eiously refused, for upwards of a year, to appear at Rome; 
that he still pertavered in his refusal; and that adding one 
offence to another, he had rashly dared to appeal to a future 
council, in defiance of the constitutions of Pius II. and Juliua 
IE., which had declared all such appeals heretical. That in 
consequence of these reiterated offences, the pope might justly 
have proceeded to bis condemnation, but that bang induced by 
the voice of his brethren, and imitating the clemency of the 
Omnipotent, who desireth not the death of a sinner, he had for- 
m all the offences hitherto committed by Luther against 
imself and the holy see, had determined to treat him with the 
greatest lenity, and to endeavour, by mildnesa alone, to recal him 
to sense of hia duty, in which case he was still willing to receive 
him, like the repentant prodigal, into the bosom of the church. 
He then proceeds to exhort er and his adherents to mai 
tain the peace and unity of the church of Christ ; prohibits 
them from preaching, and admonishes them, within sixty days, 
publicly to recant their errors, and commit their writings to the 
flames; otherwise he denounces them as notorious and pertina- 
cious hereties ; he requires all Christian princes and powers to 
seize upon Luther and his adherents, and send them to Rome, 
or at least to expel them from their territories ; and he inter- 
dicts every placo to which they may be allowed to resort ; and, 
lastly, he directs that this bull shall be read through all 
Christendom, and excommunicates those who may oppose its 
publication.” 

‘The execution of this bull was intrusted to Eccius, who had 
repaired to Rome in order to expedite it, and having sccom- 
plished his purpose, hastened with it to Germany, as a trophy 
of his Maton’ ‘The delegation of this authority to an avowed 
and poraonal enemy of Luther, was not, however, calculated to 
allay the resentment of that fearless reformer ; and has been 
justly censured, even by the firmest apologists of the Roman 
court, as affording » pretext to Luther, that this measure was 
not the result of an impartial consideration of his conduct, but 
of the odium of his declared and inveterate enemies.* 

On the publication of this instrument Leo X. addressed a 
letter to the university of Wittemberg, and another to the 
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elector Frederick, in the latter of which, taking for granted 
the firm attachment of the elector to the holy-sharch, and his 
enmity to the efforts of that «+ child of iniquity,” Martin Luther, 
he commends him highly for services which he had certainly 
never rendered."® He than proceeds to acquaint him, that all 
offorts to reclaim Luther having proved ineffectual, he had 
issued a decree agamst him, of which he had transmitted him 
3 copy, printed at Rowe ; and entreats him to use his authority 
to prevail upon Luther to recant his errors, and in case of his 
obstinacy, to take him into custody, and retain his person under 
the directions of the holy see. It is, however, sufficiently 
apparent, that this letter was rather written from political 
motives, to justify to the public the conduct of the Homan 
court, than with any expectation of infuencing the elector to 
take a hostile part against Luther, that sovereign having, only 
@ few montha Refore in a letter written to Rome, decidedly 
expressed his opinion, ‘‘ That, if insteed of endeavourmg to 
convince the ref.rmers by ents and authorities 
Seriptare, the Roman court should have recourse to threats and 
violence, it would inevitably occasion the most bitter dissensions 
and destructive tumults throughout all Germany.” The 
absence of the elector, who was at the imperial court -when the 
letter of Leo X. arrived at Wittemberg, affordéd a for 
the university to nd the execution of the until his 
return ; but, by the instigation of Hecius, the writings of Luther 
were publicly burnt at Cologne, Louvain, and other cities of the 
Netherlands and Germany, 
The first measure adopted by Luther in opposition to the 
tifcal decree, was to renew hit appeal to a general eounril. 
soon afterwards published his animadveraions upon the 
execrable Bull of Leo X.,* in which he in his turn admoniahes 
the pope and his cardinala to repent of their errors, and to 
disavow their disbolical blasphemies and impious attempts ; 
threatening them, that unless they spcedity comply with his 
remonstrances, he and all other Chrihians shall regard the 
court of Rome as the seat of Antichrist, possessed by Satan 
himself. He declares that he ia prepared in defence of his 
opinions, not only to receive with joy these censures, but to 
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entrest thet he may never be sbsolved from them, or be 
numbered among the followers of the Roman share being 
rather willing to gratify their t tyranny by o 
them his life ; that iT ibey stil persist in their fury. en 
to deliver over both them and their bull, with all their 
lecretals, to Satan, that by the destruction of tho flesh, their 
souls my be liberated in the coming of our Lord. These 
menaces he soon afterwards carried into effect, as far as lay 
in his power. On the tenth day of December, 1820, he 
caused a kind of funeral to be erected without the walls 
of Wittemberg, surro by scaffolds, as for s public 
spectacle, and when the places thus prepared were filled by 
i membera of the university and the inhabitanta of the city, 
Luther made his appearance, with many attendants, bringing 
with him several volumes, containing the decretals of the popes, 
the constitutions called the Extravagants, the writings of 
eoius, and of Emser, another of his antagonists, and finally 
a copy of the bull of Leo X. The pile being then set on fre, 
he with his own hands committed the books to the flames, 
exclaiming at the same time, Because ye have troubied the holy 
of the Lord, ye shall be burnt with eternal jire.* On tho 
following day ‘he mounted the pulpit, and admonished bis 
audience to be upon their agsinst papistical decrees. 
«*'The conflagration we have now seen,” said he, “is a matter 
of small importance. It would be more to the purposa if the 
pope himeelf, or in other words, the papal see, were also burnt.” 
The example of Luther at Wittemberg was followed by his 
@iseiples in several other parts of Germany, where the papal 
bulls and decretals were committed to the flames with public 
marks of indignation and contempt. Such were the ceremonies 
that confirmed the separation of Luther and his followers from 
the court of Rome. A just representation of that hostile spirit 
which has subsisted between them to the present day; and 
which, unfortunately for the world, has not always been 
appessed hy the burning of heretical works on the one hand, 
nor of papal bulls and decretels on the other." 
This irreconcilable dissension between Luther and the 
church could not have arisen at s more critical juncture. A 
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young and powerful monarch bad just been seated on the 
imperial dhrone, end the part which he might take in this 
contest might either overthrow the papal authority throughout 
the central provinces of Europe, or frustrate the efforts of tho 
reformera in the origin of their undertaking. Hence the eyes 
of all the Christian world were turned towards Charles V., on 
whose decision the fate of the Reformation seemed to depend. 
Of the importance of this decision, Luther and the pontiff were 
equally aware ; and accordingly they neither of them spared 
any pains that might secure his countenance and support, In 
hia severe reprehensions of the bull of Leo X. Luther had 
already called upon Charles V. to rise up and oppose himself 
S by-chars reed of Ana He ate Sdaresecd piers 

e German to the emperor and his nobles, in whii 
he had endeavoured to prove that the pope had no authority 
over the imperial throne, nor any right to exerciee those powera 
which he had long claimed in the German states ; and earnestly 
entreated the emperor not to suffer the Roman pontiff to take 
the sword from his hand and reign uncontrolled in hisdominions.* 
Nor was Luther without a powerful friend in the elector of 
Saxony, who, on account of his magnanimity in refusing the 
imperial crown, and his effectual recommendation of Charles V. 
to that high dignity, enjoyed in an eminent degree the favour 
and confidence ofthat sovereign. The elector palatine, Lewis, 
‘was also supposed to be inclined towards the opinions of Luther, 
which had now made such = progress in various parte of 
Germany, as decidedly to show that they could not be eradicated 
swithout the most sanguinary consequences. On this important 
oconsion Luther also availed himself of the services of Ulric 
Hutten, and of Erasmus, the latter of whom laboured with 
great carnostuess, by meana of bis friends, to discover the 
sentiments of Charles V. with respect to the reformers ; which 
Luther had, however, the mortification to find were not 
favourable to his cause.t 

The efforts of Leo X. to secure the favour of the emperor, 
and induce him to take an active part in the support of the 
Boman church, were also unremitting.{ On the election of 
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Charles V. it became necessary to despatch an envoy from 
Rome to congratulate him on that event; for which purpose 
the pontiff selected Marino Caraccioli, then an apostolic notary, 
and who afterwards, in the pontificate of Paul III., obtained 
the rank of cardinal, Conceiving, however, that this envoy 
would be sufficiently employed in watching over the political 
interests of the Roman see, and that the business of the Re- 
formation would require all the vigilance of an active and 
skilful negotiator, he sent, as another nuncio, Girolamo Ale- 
andro, to whom he intrusted the important task of exterminst- 
ing the heretical opinions of Luther and his adherents. Ale- 
andro was not only a man of great Icarning, but of uncommon 
talents and activity, and being warmly devoted to the Roman 
tee, he engaged in ita service with inconceivable earnestuess, 
On his arrival in Flanders, where the, emperor yet remained, 
he obtained his permission to carry into effect the bull of Leo X, 
throughout his patrimonial dominions, After the coronation 
of Charles st Aix-ls-Chapelle, Aleandro accompanied him to 
Cologne, where the worka of Luther were publicly burnt, as 
well as in other cities of Germany ; not, mics haerae auch 
an opposition in some places, as rendered it hi us 
to those who undertook the office. eee 
Soon after his coronation, Charles had summoned a diet of 
the empire to meet at Nuremburg, in the month of January, 
1521, ‘as well for the purpose of making some important re- 
gulations as to the German confederacy, as for taking into 
Consideration the state le religion i but on seoount tt the 
e appearing at that » iet assent at Worms. 
ite evolutions of this meeting were expected to be decisive 
of the it question of the Reformation, no exertions were 
spared by either of the contending parties to obtain a favour- 
able decision, Besides the continual efforts of Aleandro, the 
cause of the Roman see was supported by many of the ecclesi- 
astical electors and powerful barons of Germany, who endea~ 
voured to instigate the emperor to the most violent measures;* 
they were, however, firmly opposed by the eloctors of Saxony 
and of Bavaria, and by many of the inferior nobility, who had 
espoused the cause of Luther, and who, by their represents. 
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tions as to the extension of the new opinions in Germany, and 
Ce ar ee et he ne tee 
serghansions sme. ied gry eprall leant 
discussion on the state of the church was opened, Aleandro 
addressed the diet, aa legate of the pontiff, and in a speech of 
three hours, in which Be ts: acknowledged 0 Bare sequitied 
himeelf with great sbility, endeavoured to enforce the neces- 
sity of speedy and effectual measures. In the course of this 
oration he asserted, that the opposition of Luther was not aon- 
fined to the pontiff and the Roman see, but was direeted against 
tho most sacred dogmas of the Christian faith. That Luther 
had denied the power of the supreme pontiff, or even of a 
(General come. to Gecite In rastiens af Gocteine/ withow wich 
as many opinions of the sense ripture a8 
sgwoey, sod oveking wp Ash ct’ sxiain unomnenTabe 
1. & certain un le 
necessity, a-door was opened for all kinds of wickedness and 
Ticentionsness, os it would be ht & sufficient excuse to 
tllege that suck crimes. ware tne le. After discussing these 
many similar tories: te he concluded with observing, that the 
Roman court had Isboured during four years, without effect, 
to subdue this detestable heresy, and that nothing now remained 
but to entreat the interference of the emperor and the Germanic 
states, who might, by an imperial edict, capone, both is ena 8 


Had Lather or any of his zealous and learned adherents 
‘been present on this occasion, to have replied to the argu- 
ments, sud opposed the susertions of Aleandro, to have 
directed the attention of the assembly to the ambition and 
proud aseumptions of the Roman pontiffs, and expatiated on 

en ep bares one Bn ecorerang the reipon  a 
into an engine of rapine and @ source af gain, it is probabl 

thet the effect produced Bi eros! herangoe enight have been in 

a great degr degree obviated ; as the assertions and reasonings 

Aleandro remained unanswered, they produced 6 visible 

‘pression on the diet, which was now ready to adopt the most 

t proceedings against the adherenta of the new opinions.t 

* The of Aleandro ie given entire from documents 
malaria vinta aes a 

+ Pallavic. lib. i cap. xxvi. 
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The elector of Saxony, whilst he appeared to agree with the 
rert of tha-nasembly- 1 to the expedieney of coercive measures, 
observed, however, that in this instance they were about to 
decide not only on points of doctrine, butagainst Luther in- 
dividaally, ‘who was supposed to have been the author of them, 
‘That this was e question of fact, which ought to be .sscer- 
tained ; for which purpose he ought to be called upon to 
before the diet, and to declare whether he had or not 
taught those opinions which wore aaid to be found in his books. 
This proposition was extremely vexatious to Aleandro, who, a8 
well from the result of his own judgment, as by partioukar in- 
structions from Rame, hed avoided all opportunities of entering 
into disputations with the refarmers, and who was apprebensive 
that the well-known eloquence and resolution of Luther would 
efiace the ixopression which be had already made upon the 
assembly, The emperor, however, was inclined to favour the 
proposal of the elector, observing, that it might otherwise be 
pretended that Luther had been condemned unheard ; but, in 
order to appease the legate, he consented thet the only ques_ 
tion to be proposed to Lather should be, whether be would 
retraet the errora which he had published in his writings,* On 
the aixth day of March the emperor despatched his messenger, 
Gaspar Starmin, wth letters addresod to Lother, in toms 
sufficiently respectful,t -and accompanied them by an imperial 
safe-conduct, which was confirmed by the princes through whose 
territories it was necessary that Luther should pass. 

Qn receiving the imperial mandate, Luther lost no time in 
preparing for his journey. To the remonstrances of his friends, 
who endeavoured to deter him from this expedition by remind- 
ing him of the examples of Jobn Huss and Jerame of Prague, 
who, by the shameless violation of a similar passport, were 
betrayed to their destruction, he firmly replied, that if there 
were as many dévils at Worms as there were tiles on the houses, 
he would not be deterred from his purpose. He arrived at 
‘Worme on the sixteenth day ef April. On his journey ho was 
accompanied by his zealous adherent Amsdorff several 
other friends, and preceded by the imperial messenger in his 
official habit." On passing through Erfurt he was met hy 
the inhabitants, and honourably received. By the connivance 
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of the , who had soles & to prevent his 

‘the journey, Luther harangued the populace in cist aad 
other places. The papiste, as they now began to be called, 
having flattered themselves with the expectation that he would 
have refused to make his appearance at Worms, and thereby 
TET cad ried as Li sppeeuak Aur ms sepeseile@ 
alarmed and m with 50 reg) ry 
rotinue. On his arrival at that city he was surrounded by y 
wards of two thousand persons, many of them attached to his 
opinions, and all of them desirous of seeing a man who had 
rendered himself so famous Europe. 

In tho afternoon of the following day, Luther was introduced 
to the diet, by the marshal count Pappenbeim, who informed 
him that he was not to be allowed to address the assembly, but 
‘was merely expected to reply to the questions which might be 

roposed to him. The person appointed to intesrogste him 
was John ab Eyk, or Eccius, not his avowed adversary, but 
another person of the same name, chancellor or official to the 
archbishop of Treves. The first question proposed to Luther 
was, whether he acknowledged himself to be the author of the 
books published in his name. The second, whether he was 
ready to retract what had been condemned in those books. To 
the first question he answered, after hearing the titles of the 
books read, thet he was the author of them, and should never 
deny them. But in reply to the second, he observed, that as it 
‘was & question concerning faith and the salvation of souls, and 
‘as it involved the divine word, than which nothing is greater in 
heaven or on earth, it would be rash and dangerous in him to 
give an unpremeditated answer, which might either fall short of 

¢ dignity of his cause, or exceed tho bounds of truth; and 
nies mabe ject him to the sentence ounced Day tafinces Who- 


will I 

Pater soho is arophery doi es He tenths entreated that mig] gt 
‘be allowed time to deliberate, so that he might answer without 
injury to the divine word, or danger to his own soul. The 
emperor, having advised with the members of the diet, com- 

with his request, and directed that he should appear 
again on the following day to deliver his final answer, which he 
‘Was informed would uot be allowed to be in writing.* 


* ‘These particulars are given by Luther himself, Op. vol. i. p.432. 
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‘On thie first interview, some circumstances occurred which 
deserve particular notice, Whilst Luther was passing to the 
assembly, he was surrounded with immense crowds, and even 
the oak’ af the bovses were almost covered with spectators, 
Among these, and even when he stond in the presence of the 
diot, he had the satisfaction to hoar froquont eahortations ad- 
dressed to him to keep up hia courage, to act like a man, 
accompanied with pass from Seiipture, Not to fear those 
who can kill the body only, but to fear Him who can cast both 
body and soul into hell. And When ye shall stand 
before ksings, think not how you speak ; for it shall be 
given to yot in that same hour. Ilis adversaries were, how- 
‘over, gratified to find, that instead of replying, he had thought 
it necessary to ask time to deliberate; and the apologists of 
the Ronn see have affected to consider it os a proof that 
hhe possessed no portion of the Disine Spirit; otherwise 
he would not, by his delay, have given riso to a doubt 
whether he meant to retract his opinions. We are also in- 
formed, that his conduct on this occasion fell so far short of 
what was expected from him, that the emperor snid, « This 
man will certainly never induce me to become a heretic.” 
To observations of this kind the friends of Luther might hare 
replied, that the probibition imposed upon him before the 
assembly, prevented him from ontering into a general vindica- 
tion either of his opinions or his conduct. That with respect 
to his having exhibited no symptoms of Divine inspiration, ho 
had never asserted any pretensions to such an ondowment : 
‘but, on the contrary, bad represented himself as a fallible mor- 
tal; anxious only to discharge his duty, and to consult the 
safety of hia own soul. And that, aa to the remark of the 
emperor, if in fact such an assertion cacaped him, it proved no 
more than that he had been already prejudiced against Luthcr; 
and that by youthful impatience which he ought to havo 
restrained, be had already anticipated his condemnation. 

On the following doy, Luther again appeared before the 
diet, and being called upon to answer whether be meant to 
retract the opinions asserted in his writings, in reply, he frst, 
observed, that these writings were of different kinds and on 
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different subjects. That some related only to the inculcation 
of picty and morality, which his enemies must confess to be 
innocent and even useful ; and that he could not therefore 
retract these without condemning whet both his friends and 
his focs must eqnally approve. That others were written 
against the papacy and the doctrines of the papists, which had 
Dom so generally complained of; partioulasty is Germany, and 
by which the consciences of the faithful had been #0 long 
ensnared and tormented. That he could not retract thesc 
writings without adding new strength to the cause of anny 
sanctioning and perpetuating that impiety which ‘hod 
hitherto so firmly and betraying the cause which he 
had undertaken to |. That among his writings there 
was a third kind, in which he had inveighed against those who 
had undertaken to defend the tyranny of Rome, and attacked 
‘his own opinions, in which he confessed that he had been more 
tevere than became his religion and profession. That, how- 
ever, he did not consider himself as a saint, but as a man 
Tiable to error, and that he could only eay, in the words of 
Jesus Christ, Uf I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil. 
That he was at all times ready to defend his opinions, and 
equally ready to retract any of them which might be proved 
from reason and Seri and not from authority, to be 
erroneous ; and would even, in such case, be the first to 
commit his own books to the flames, That with respect to the 
dissensions which it had been ssid would be occasioned in the 
world by his doctrines, it was of all things the most pleasant 
to him to see dissensions arise on account of the word of God. 
‘That auch dissonsions were incident to its very nature, course, 
and purpose, aa was said by our Saviour, J come not to send 
peace among you, but a sword. He then with great dignity 
‘and firmness, admonished the young emperor to be cautious in 
the commencement of his authority, not to give occasion to 
those calamities which might arise from the condemnation of 
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answered to the purpose ; that what had been defined and con- 
demmed by the council ought not to be called in question, and 
that he must therefore give a simplo and unequivocal suswer, 
whether he would retract or not ; Luther replied in Latin, in 
which language he had before spoken, in these terms :— 

“Since your majesty, and the sovereigns now present, 

& simple anawer, I shall reply thus, without evasion, 
without vebemence. Unless I be convinced, by tho testi- 
mony of Scripture, or by ovident reason, (for I cannot rely on 
the authority of the pope and councils alone, since it appears 
that they have frequently erred, and coatradicted each other,) 
and unless my conscience be subdued by the word of God, I 
neither can nor will retract anything ; socing that to act 
ogainat my own conscience is neither safe nor honest.” After 
which he added in his native German, “‘ Here I take my 
stand ; I can do no other ; God be my help! Amen.” 

‘The orator made auother effort to induce him to rclax from 
his determination, but to no purpose; and night approaching, 
the sssembly separated ; several of the Spaniards who attended 
the emperor having expreseed their disapprobation of Luther by 
isos and groang, 

Such was the result of this memorable interview, which each 
of the adverse parties seem to have considered as a cause of 
triomph and tion. The Romish historians assert that the 
conduct of Luther on this occasion diminished his credit, and 
greatly disappointed the expectations which had been formed of 
him; whilst his spologista represent it as highly to be com- 
mended, and in every respect worthy of his character. Nor can 
it be denied, that when the acutenoss of his interrogator com- 

lod him either to assert or to retract the doctrines which he 
maintained, he rose to the height of his great task with 
that inflexible intrepidity, which was the characteristic feature 
of his mind. Of the theological tenets #0 earnestly inculcated 
by Lather, different opinions will be entertained; and whilst 
some approve, and some condemn them, there are, perhape, 
others who consider many of thom as unimportant, and founded 
merely on sohclastic and artificial distinctions ;' as equivocg), 
from the uncertainty of their effects on the life and conduct of 
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those who embrace them; or as unintelligible, being totally 
beyond the limits and comprehension of human reason ; but all 
parties must unite in admiring and venerating the man, coy 
‘undaunted and alone, could stand before such an assembly, and 
vindicate, with unshaken courage, what he conceived to be the 
cause of religion, of liberty, and of trath ; fearless of any 

reproaches but those of his own conscience, or of any 

vrbetion but that of his God. This transaction may, in 
Peesteemed aa the most remarkable and the most honourable 
incident in the life of that great reformer ; by which his inte- 
grity and his sincority were put to the test, no less than his 
talents and his resolution. That he considered it as a proof of 
uncommon fortitude, appears from the language in which ho 
propaga to it > fovtitude ahort time before his death: ‘* Thus,” said he, 

for the occasion ; but I doubt whether 

T shoul ne fod myself og equal to suck a task. : 

‘At the meeting of the diet on the following day the emperor 
produced a paper, written with his own hand, which he read to 
the assembly ; and which contained a concise statement of his 
sentiments on the opinions and conduet of Luther and his fol- 
lowers.* Of this paper he sent a copy to his ambascador at 
Rome, to be communicated to the pontiff, who directed it to be 
read in full consistory, and immediately dismissed 2s brief to 
return his acknowledgments for it ; at the close of which, with 
‘9 condescension unusual in the supreme pontiffa in this mode of 
address, he added several lines written with his own hand.t 
‘The emperor's Polizza, or address to the assembly, was to the 
following offect : That the assembly well knew that he derived 
his origin from the most Christian omperors, from the catholic 
Kings of Spain, the archdukes of Austria, and the dukes of 

ly; all of whom had distinguished themselves by their 
he 0 to the Roman see and the supreme pontiff, and had 
1 protectors and defenders of the catholic faith. That it 
now became his duty, as the auccessor of such ancestors, to 
imitate their example, and to maintain and confirm the decrees 
of the council of Constance, and of the other councils of the 
church. That an individual friar, misled by his own opinion, 
had now, however, ventured to overturn the decisions of all 
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Christendom ; which, if his notions were truc, must hitherto 
have been erroneous, But that as such assertions were most 
false and dangerous, he had resolved to devota his dominions, 
his empire, his nobles, his friends, his body, and his soul too, 
if necessary, in order to prevent the farther progress of thie 
disorder. That after having heard the obstinate replies given 
hy Luther on the preceding day, he lamented that he had so 
Jong hesitated in fulminating a process againet him and his doc- 
trines ; and had now edopted the resolution not to heer him 
again, but to direct that he should quit the court, according to 
the tenor of his passport, the conditions of which he sould be 
Bound strictly to falfl, ‘and not to endeavour by preaching, 
writing, or in any other manner, to excite popular commotions. 
‘That for his own part he was resolved to proceed against Luther 
a8 an avowed heretic; and he called upon the assembly, as 
good and faithful Christians, to unite with him, as they had 
promised to do, in the meaaures necessary on this occasion.’ 
Notwithstanding this decisive declaration of the sentimenta 
of the young emperor, the assembly were not unanimously dis- 
posed to concur in such hasty and violent proceedings." Even 
the adversaries of Luther, intimidated by the rapid increase of 
his opinions, and by reports of a league of four hundred Ger- 
man noblea, who were said to be ready to take up arms in his 
behalf, were inclined rather to afford him a further hearing 
than to brave the consequences of an open hostility, His 
friends also interposed their good offices, and perhaps the 
assembly in general might consider the decision of the emperor, 
which was made before the members present had deliberated on 
the subject, as at least hasty aud prematore, if not an infringe- 
mont on their privileges, From these and similar causes, all 
parties united in requesting the emperor to allow Luther another 
hearing, alleging, that if ho persevered in his heresy, he would 
afford a still better reason for the proceedings intended to be 
adopted ageinst him; and although Charles still refused to 
grant this request in public, yet he consented to give him 
taiasion to remain at Worms three days longer, during whi 
time any of the members of the diet might use their endeavours 
to prevail upon him to retract his errors. , 
Tn consequence of this resolution, the archbishop of Treves, 
Richard de Griffelan, undertook the office of mediator between 
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Lather and the diet, for which purpose he had several interviews 
with him ; at which the good archbishop conducted himesif with 
such moderation and kindness towards Luther, and made such 
concessions and Prpenitions oa the part of the church, as 
greatly displeased the papal nuncio Aleandro, without, however, 
effecting any elteration in the determination which Luther had 
adopted, to abide.by the consequences of his own conduct. 
These conferences, by the assent of the diet, were continued 
for two days longer ; but, although Luther appears to have been 
sensible of the lenity and good intentions of the archbishop, to 
whom he addressed himeelf in the most respectful and friendly 
terms, yet, in such 4 cause, he was no leas on his guard againat 
the influence of gentleness and persuasion, than be hed before 
been against all the terrors of authority, Being at length asked 
the archbishop whether he could himself suggest any expe- 
dient which might tend to restore the public quiet, he replied 
in the words of Gamaliel, Jf this undertaking be the of 
men, it will be overthrown ; but if of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it. Tho result of this interview being made known to the 
emperor, Luther was ordered to Jeave the city, and not to be 
found within the imperial dominions after the expiration of 
twenty days, There were not wanting on this occasion, some 
who suggested to the emperor, that notwithstanding his solemn 
» be ought not to suffer so notorious a heretic to escape ;t 
‘but, besides the disgrace which this would have brought both 
upon him and the assembly, and the reluctance of the emperor 
to stain the commencement of his reign by an act of treachery, 
it is probable that such s measure would have occasioned com- 
motions which would not easily have been allayed. Luther there- 
fore left the city on the twenty-sixth day of April, accompanied 
by the imperial herald; and being met at the gate by » largo 
body of bis friends, proceeded on his journey to Wittomberg. 
After the departure of Luther, the pontifical legates exerted 
ail their influence to obtain a decree of the diet against him ; 
Dut notwithstanding their efforts, this was not accomplished 
until the twenty-sixth day of May. By this document, which 
resembles o papal bull rather than s great national act, and 
which represents Luther as the devil in the semblance of a man, 
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and the dress of a monk, all the subjects of the empire are 
required to seize upon him and his adherents, to destroy their 
, and to burn their books and writings; and all printers 
aro prohibited from publishing their works without the appro- 
bette of the ordi. Te the meen time, Lather hed form a 
Iter against the approaching storm. © was passin, 
through a wood near Altenstein, on his return to Wittenbone 
with only s few attendants, he was seized upon by several per- 
sons employed by the elector of Saxany for that purpose, and 
carried to the castle of Wartburg, where he remained in great 
privacy during the remainder of the pontificate of Leo X. At 
this place, which he called his Patmos, he devoted himself to 
study, and composed several of his theological tmets, He had 
already, however, sown the seeds, which grow equally well in 
his absence as in his presence, and which, notwithstanding the 
storm excited by the apostolic nuncios, soon spread such vigorous 
roots as defied all the efforts of the papal see to destroy them. 
Nor were tho new opinions confined to the limits of Ger- 
many. Within the spaes of four years they had extended 
themselves from Iungary and Bohemia, to France, and to 
England ; having in all places attracted the notice, and ob- 
tained the approbation, of a grest part of the inhabitants. 
Such was the reception they met with in this country, that 
Henry VIII., who had, in his youth, devoted some portion of 
his time to ceclesiastical and scholastic studies, not only 
attempted to counteract their effects by severe restrictions, but 
condescended to enter the lists of controversy with Luther, in 
his well-known work, written in Latin, and entitled, “A Vin- 
dication of the Seven Sacraments.”"” This work Henry dedi- 
cated to Leo X., and transmitted a copy to Rome with the 
following distich :— 
“ Anglorum Rex Henrieas, Leo Decime, mittit 
Hoc opus, et fidei teatem et Amicitim.” 


It was presented to the pontiff in full consistory, by the 
ambassador of the king, who made a long and pompous oration 5 
‘to which the pope replied in » concise and suitable manner. 
The satisfaction which Leo derived from this circumstanag, at 
a time when the supremacy of the holy see was in such im- 
sminent danger, may be judged of by the desire which he showed. 
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to express to the king his approbation of the part he had taken. 
After rotarning him ample thanks, and granting an indulgence 
to every person who should peruse the book, he resolved to 
confer upon him some distinguishing mark of the pontifical 
favour, and sccordingly proposed in the consistory to honour 
him with the title of Defender of the Faith. This propo- 
ae ramets a the meaced pt rmp anes se aoe 
iter ity in the than e popo 
had foreseen. "Tgoveral of the cardinals saggeated other ‘thle, 
and it was for a long time debated whether, instead of the 
appellation of defender of the faith, the sovereigns of England 
should not, in all future times, be denominated the Apostolic, 
the Orthodox, the Faithful, or, the Angelic.* ‘The proposition 
of the pope, who had been previously informed of the senti- 
ments of Wolsey on this subject, at length, however, prevailed, 
and a bull was accordingly issued, conferring this title om 
Henry and his posterity : + a title retained by his sucecssors to 
the present day, notwithstanding thoir separation from the 
Roman Church; which has given occasion to some orthodox 
writers to remark, that the kings of this country should either 
maintain that course of conduct in reward for which the dis- 
tinction was conferred, or relinquish the title. ¢ 
That the spirit of the times, and in particular, a marked 
dissatisfaction with the Frrcousae: of the Roman court, and 
an ineroasing latitude of discussion and inquiry, had prepared 
the way for the suocess of Luther, may sufficiently appear fron: 
circumstances which occurred about the same time in other 
parts of Europe, Even in the year 1516, and before Luther 
had published his celebrated propositions at Wittemberg, Ulric 
Zuinglios, an ecclesiastic of Zurich, had boldly opposed himself 
to the assumptions of the Roman church, and engaged in » 
system of reform, which he carried on with a degree of ability 
and resolution not inferior to that of Luther himself. Tho 
promulgation of indulgences in the Swiss cantons, by the 
agency of a friar named Sansone, or Samson, afforded him 
new grounda of reprehension, of which he did not foil euccess~ 
fully to avail himself; and a controversy was maintained be~ 
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tween the papists and the reformers in the Helvotic etates, 
which resembled, both in its vehemence and its consequences, 
that between Luther and Tetzol in Germany.* As the oppo- 
sition of Zuinglius had arisen without any communication with 
Lather, so the doctrines which he asserted were not always in 
conformity with those advanced by the German reformer, and 
on some important points were directly contrary to them. In 
truth, the opposition of Zuinglius to the papal see was carried 
to @ greater extent than that of Luther, who still retained 
some of the most mysterious dogmas of the Roman church, 
whilat it was the avowed object of the Helvetio reformer to 
divest religion of all abstruse doctrines and suporetitious opi- 
nions, and to establish a pure and simple mode of worship. In 
consequence of this diversity, a dispute arose, which was carried 
on with great warmth, and which principally turned on the 
question respecting the real proaenee of Christ in the Eucharist, 
which was firmly asserted by Luther, but not assented to by 
Zuinglins, who rogarded the bread and wine usod in that 
sacrament a types or symbols only of the body and blood of 
Chriat.'* On this subject a conference was held between the 
two reformers at Marpurg, in which Zuiuglius was accompanied 
by GEcclampadius and Bucer; and Luther by Philip Melanc- 
thon, and others of his friends, Both parties appealed with 
confidence to the authority of Scripture for the truth of their 
opinions, and both discovered that an appeal to those sacred 
writings will not always terminate a dispute. Persevering 
in his otiginal intention of restoring the Christian religion to 
its primitive simplicity, Zuinglius became the founder of that 
which is denominated, in contradistinction to the Lutheran, the 
Reformed Church. To this it undertaking he devoted not 
only his learning and his abilities, but also his life, having, in 
the year 1530. fallen in battle in defending the cause of the 
yoformers agdinst the adherents of the Roman church ;+ leav- 
ing behind him an example not only of heroic firmness im 
maintaining his own opinions, but, what is far more extraordi- 
nary, of enlightened toleration to all those who might con- 
scientiously differ from him in matters of faith.’ 





, 
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In order to form » proper estimate ef the conduct and 
character of Luther, it is necessary to consider him in two 
principal points of view. First, as an opponent to the haught 
assumptions and gross abuses of the Roman see ; she Bane 
as the founder of s new church, over which he may be said to 
have presided until the time of his death, in 1546, an interval 
of nearly thirty years. In the former capacity, we find him 
endeavouring to substitute the authority of reason and of Scrip- 
ture for that of councils and of popes, and contending for the 
utmost latitude in the perusal and construction of the sacred 
writings, which, aa he expressed it, could not be chained, but 
were pon to the interpretation of every individual. Yor this 
great and daring sttompt he was peculiarly qualified. A con- 
sciousness of his own integrity, and the natural intrepidity of 
his mind, enabled him not only to brave the most violent 
attacks of his adversaries, but to treat them with a degree of 
derision and contempt which seemed to prove the superiority of 
his e Fully sensible of the importance and dignit; of his 
undertaking, he looked with equal eyes on all worldly honours 
and distinctions ; and emperors, and pontiffa, and kings, were 
rogarded by him oa men and as equals, who might merit his 
respect, or incur his resentment, according as they were in- 
¢lined to promote or obstruct his views." Nor was he more 
firm sgainst the stern voice of authority than against the 
Dlandishments of flattery, and the softening influonce of real, 
ar of protended friendship, ‘The various attempts which wore 
made to induce him to relax in his opposition, seem in general 
to have confirmed rather than shaken his resolution ; and if 
at any time he showed a disposition towards conciliatory mea- 
sures, it was only » symptom that his opposition would soon be 
carried to 9 greater extreme. The warmth of his tempera- 
ment seldom, however, prevented the exercise of his judgment, 
ani the various measures to which he resorted for securing 
popularity to his cause, were the result of a thorough know- 
ledge of the great principles of human nature, and of the 
peculiar state of the times in which he lived. The injustice 
and absurdity of resorting to violence, instead of convincing the 
understanding by argument, were shown by him in the strongest 
light. Before the imperial diet he asserted his own private 
opinion, founded, as he contended, on reason and Scripture, 
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against all the suthorities of the Roman church; and the 
important point which he incessantly laboured to establish, was 
the right of private judgment in matters of faith." To the 
defence of this proposition he was at all times ready to devote 
his learning, his talents, his repose, his character, and his life ; 
and the great and imperishable merit of this reformer consista 
in his having demonstrated it by such arguments as neither the 
efforts of his adversaries, nor his own subsequent conduct, have 
been able either to refute or invalidate. 

As the founder of @ new eburch, tho character of Luther 
appears in a very different light. | After having effected 
separation from the sec of Rome, there yet remained the atill 
more difficult task of establishing such a system of religious 
faith and worship, as, without admitting the exploded doctrines 
of the papal church, would prevent that lieentiousness which, it 
was su; J, would be the consequence of a total absence of 
all coslesiantical restraints. In this task, Luther engaged 
with o resolution equal to that with which he bad braved tho 
authority of the Romieh church; but with this remarkable 
difference, that, in the ono instance he effected his purpose by 
strenuously insisting on the right of private judgment in matters 
of faith, whilst in the other he succeeded by laying down new 
doctrines, to which he expected that all those who espoused 
his couse should implicitly submit. The opinions of Luther on 
certain points were fixed and unalterable. The most important 
of these were the doctrine of the real presence in the Eucharist, 
and the justification of mankind by faith alone. Whoever 
assented not to these propositions was not of his church ; and, 
although he was ready on all occasions to make use of argu- 
ments from Seripture for the defence of his tenets, yet, when 
these proved insufficient, he seldom hesitated to resort to more 
violent measures. This was fully exemplificd in his conduct 
towards his friend Carlostadt, who, not being able to distinguish 
‘between the Romieh doctrine of transubstantiation, and thet 
of the real presence of Christ in the sscrament, had, like 
Zuinglius, adopted the idea that the bread and the wine were 
only the symbole, and not the actual substance of the body and 
blood of Christ, Luther, however, maintained his opinion with 
tho utmost obstinacy ; the dispute became the subject of several 
violent publications, until Luther, who was now supported by 
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the secular power, obtained the banishment of Carlostadt, who 
was at length reduced to tho necessity of earning his bread by 
his daily labour.* +The unaccommodating adherence of Luther 
to this opinion, placed alao an effectual bar to the union of the 
Relvetic and German reformers ; and to such an uncharitable 
extrome did he carry his resentment Againat those who denied 
the real presence, that he refused to it the Swies and the 
German citics and states which had adopted the sentiments of 
Zuinglius and Bucer into the confederacy for the defence of 
the protestant church; + choosing rather to risk the total 
destruction of his cause than to avail himself of the assistance 
of bees did not concur with him in every particular article 
of belief. 

Nor did Luther adhere less pertinaciously to the doctrine of 
predestination, and of justification by faith slone, than to that 
of the real presence in the Hucharist.“ In support of these 
opinions he warmly attacked Erasmus, who had attempted to 
maintain the freedom of tho human will, and when that great 
scholar and candid Christian replied, in his « Hyper 
Luther increased his vehemence to seurrility and abt 
exasperated viper, Erasmus,” says he, “has again attacked 
me; what eloquence will the yain-glorious animal display ir 
the overthrow of Lather!” In defending his opinion as to 
the all-snfficiency of faith, he suffered himself to be carried to 
a still further extreme ; and after having vindicated his doc- 
trines against councils and popes and fathers, he at length 
impeached the authority of one of the apostles, asserting that 
the epistle of James, in which the necessity of good works to 
peroot faith is expreasly stated, and beautifully Mlustrated, was 

comparison with the writings of Peter and of Paul, a merc 
hose ne 

it would too fer exceed the limits of these pages 
to dwell upon the dissensions to which ‘hia inflexible adherence 
of ‘Luther to certain opinions gave rise, or on the severity with 
which ho treated those who unfortunately happened to believe 
too much on the one hand, or too little on the other, and could 
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not walk steadily on the hair-breadth line which he had pre- 
seribed, Without attributing to the conduct of Luther alt 
those cslamities which a diversity of religious opinions occa- 
sioned in Europe, during the greater part of the sixtoonth 
century, and in which thousands of innocent and conscientious 
persons were put to death, many of them with the most horrid 
torments, for no other reason than a firm adherence to those 
doctrines which appeared to them to be true ;* it is sufficient 
‘on the present occasion to remark the wonderful in toncy 
of the human mind, which the character of Lather so etrongly 
exemplifies. Whilst he was engaged in his opposition to tho 
church of Rome, he asserted the right of private judgment in 
matters of faith, with the confidence and courage of a martyr; 
‘but no sooner had he freed his followers from the chains of 
papal domination, than ho forged others, in mony respects 
‘equally intolerable ; and it was the employment of his latter 
years, to counteract the beneficial effects produced by his 
former labours. The great example of froedom which he had 
exhibited, could not, however, be so soon forgotten ; and many 
who had thrown off the authority of the Romish see, ‘refused to 
submit their consciences to the control of a monk, who had 
arrogated to himself the sole right of expounding those Scrip- 
tures which he had contended were open to all, The modera- 
tion and candour of Melancthon in some degree mitigated the 
severity of his doctrines; but the example of Lather descended 
to his followers, and the uncharitable spirit evinced by the 
Lutheran doctors, in prescribing the articles of their faith, 
has often been the subject of just and severe reprehension.”* 
Happy indeed had it been for mankind, had this great reformer 
discovered, that between perfect freedom and perfect obedience 
there can be no medium; that he who rejects ono kind of 
human suthority in matters of religion, is not likely to submit 
to another ; and that there cannot be » more dangerous nor a 
more odious encroachment on the rights of an individual, than 
officiously and unsolicited to interfere with the secred intercourse 
that subsists between him aud his God.” 

As the progress of literature had concurred with other cauges 
in giving rise to the Reformation, eo that great event produced, 
in ite turn, a striking effect on the studies and the taste of 
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Barope. Many of the refermers, and especially Luther and 
Melancthon, pis men of sound learning and ‘uncommon 
industry ; and the latter in particular, if he had not engaged 
in the Reformation, and devoted himself to theological studies, 
would undoubtedly have been ano of the best critics, and most 
elegant scholars of the age. In the Latin tongue, Luther was 
a great proficient ; but his atyle, though expressive and mas- 

fine, has little pretensions to elegance, and appears to be 
better calculated for invective Sat hese, tesa fee cata 
tenor of rej ec ition. He & com) know- 
ledge of Grech ad oppenra by his translation of tho New 
Testament, which he executed daring his solitude in his 
Patmos, and published shortly afterwards, He also undertook 
the study of the Hebrew ; a tank of no inconaiderable difficulty; 
‘but which, however, he had the resolution to surmount. The 
intercourse that subsisted between him and the other reformers, 
particularly Zainglius, Bueer, Renchlin, and Hutten, and the 
controversies in which he engaged, a8 well with these, as with 
the supporters of the Romish church, called forth exertions 
beyond what the more bar ja of literature could have 
inspired. The ancient not only to be studied 
for the charms of their composition, but were called in as 
aurilisries by the contending parties, who, by affecting an 
intimate acquaintance with the writers of antiquity, supposed 
that they gave additional credit to their own cause ; and the 
period which immediately succeeded the Reformation was that in 
which Europe saw the luminary of classical learning at a higher 
meridian than et any time either before or since. For some time 
the important discussions which took place, in both political and 
ecclesiastical concerns, afforded ample topics for the exerciee of 
that eloquence and facility of composition, which were then 50 
generally extended ; but as the contests of the pen gave way 
to those of the sword, and aubjects of great and interest 
‘wera neglected as useless, or il as 8 new 
style of writing arose, like a weak scion fram the roct of a tree 
felled by the axe, which ilf compensates by elegance of form 
and loxuriance of foliage, for the ioss of the more majestic 
trunk. To this stato of literature the great Lord Bacon 
hhaa alluded, in what he denominates “delicate learning,” * 
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the introduction of which he attributes to the effecta of tho 
Reformation, which occasioned the ‘‘admiration of ancient 
authors, the hate of the schoolmen, the exact study of languages, 
wad she etbosoy of Preaching ;” the four causes that, accord- 
ps ploy » brought in “an affectionate stady of eloquence, 
epi of i paar eae tecns began to apres pal 
says sa 8) to an excess ; for men to 
more shor words than Ritter: and more after the choiceness 
of the phrase, and the round and clean composition of the aen- 
tence, and the sweet falling of the clauses, and the varying 
and illustration of their worke with tropes and figures, than 
after the weight of matter, worth of subject, soundncas of 
argument, life of invention, or depth of judgment. Then grew 
the flowing and watery vein of Osorius, the Portugal bishop, 
to be in price; then did Sturmins spend such infinite and 
curious pains upon Cicero the orator, and Hermogenes the 
rhetorician, besides his own books of periods, and imitation, 
and the like, Then did Car of Cambridge, and Ascham, with 
their lectures and writings, almost deify Cicero and Demos- 
thenes, and allure all young men that were studious onto that 
delicate and polished kind of learning. Then did Frasmus 
take occasion to make the echo, Decem annos con- 
sumpsi in legendo Cicerone ; and the echo answered in Greek, 
QNE, Asine, Then grew the learning of the schoolmen to 
be utterly despised as barbarous. In sum, the whole inclination 
and bent of those times was rather towardscopia than weight.” 
Nor was the reformation of religion favourable in its conse- 
quences to the progress of the fine arts, which, extending 
themselves from Italy, had now begun to be cultivated with 
great attention in other of Burope. The effect of this 
Siroggle waa to call off the public attention from these studies 
as welees and insignificant, and te fix it on those more im- 
percent: dieouseians which were so nearly to affect 
th the temporal and eternal of mankind, But the 
injurious consequences of the Reformation on the arts were yet 
more direct. Before this event, the Roman religion had not 
only relinquished its hostility to the productiona of the 
or the pencil, ‘but bad become the foster-mother of these ‘pur- 
suits, and supplied the noblest and most interesting subjects 
for the exercise of their powers. The artist, whose labours 
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wore aesociated with the religion ion of his country, enjoyed a kind 
of sacred character ; and as his compensation was generally de- 
Fived from princes and pontifis, from munificent ecclesiastics, or 
rich monestic institutions, the ample reward which he obtained 
stimulated both himself and others to further exertions, To 
the complete success of the artist, a favourable concurrence of 
‘extraneous circumstances is often necessary, and the mind 
already impressed with religious awe by the silence and 
solemnity of the cloister, or the cathedral, dwells with addi- 
tional interest on representations already in unison with its 
feelings, and which exemplify, in the most striking manner, 
the objects of ite highest admiration and reapect. Even the 
opportunity afforded the artist, of » spacious repository for his 
productions, where they were likely to remain secure for ages, 
and where they might be seen with every advantage of position, 
waa 8 circumstance highly favourable to his success, The 
tendency of the Reformation was to deprive him of these 
benefite, to exclude his productions from the place of worship, 
as profane or idolatrous, to compel him to seck his subjects in 
the colder pages of history, and his patrons among secular, and 
tess wealthy individuals. This effect is not, however, so much 
to be attributed to the opinions or the instigation of Luther 
himself, as to those of his over-zealous followers, who, on this 
head, went far beyond what he conceived to be either necessary 
‘or expedient. During his retreat at his Patmos, his disciple 
Carlostadt, in a paroxysm of religious enthusiasm, had ordered 
the images and representations of the saints in the church of 
Wittomberg to be destroyed ; a circumstance of which Luther 
‘was no sooner informed, than he quitted bis retircment without 
the knowledge of his patron the elector, end hastening to Wit- 
temberg, barre A ecked the further proceedings of Car- 
lostadt and his adherents.* From the sentiments of Luther 
on this head, as expressed in various parts of his works, it 
appeara that he conceived such representations might be 
tolerated, provided they were not regarded as objects of wor- 
ship ; although he did not admit that there was any merit in 
encouraging them, and with true sectarian apirit, thought the 
cost of them would be better applied to the use of the 
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brethren.” The opinion of Erasmus in this, a in other 
reapects, was much more liberal. ‘* They who have attacked 
the images of saints,” says he, ‘although with immoderate 
seal, have had some reason for their conduct ; for idolatry, 
that is, the worship of images, is a horrible crime; and 
although it be now abolished, yet the arta of Satan are always 
to be guarded against. But when we reflect that statuary and 
painting, formerly regarded as liberal arts, are @ kind of silent 
poesy, and have often an effect on the feelings of mankind 
Beyond that produced by the most sccomplished orator, it 
might have been well to have corrected their superstition 
without destroying their utility. 1 could, indeed, wiah that 
the walls of all public places were decorated with representa- 
tions of tho incidents of the life of Christ, expressed in » 
‘becoming manner. But as it was decreed in the council of 
Africa, that in places of worship nothing should be recited but 
the scriptural canons, 0 it wi be proper that no subjects 
should be exhibited in such places, except such as the eorip- 
‘tural canons supply. In the porches, veatibules,.or cloistera, 
other subjects might be represented, taken from common his- 
tory, so that they inculeated good morals; but absurd, obacene, 
or seditious pictures should be banished not only from churches, 
‘but from ‘al! babitationa 4 and as it is a kind of blasphemy to 
pervert the sacred writings | profane and wanton jests, 60 
those painters deserve to be punished, who, when they repre- 
sent subjects from the Holy Soriptares, mingle with them their 
own improper and ridiculous inventions. If they wish to 
indulge their folly, let them rather seek for their subjects in 
Philostratus ; although the annals of heatheniem afford many 
lessons which may be exhibited with great utility."* That 
observations so rational, and from which Luther himself wonld 
scarcely have dissented, have not been sufficient to prevent the 
almost total exclusion of picturesque representations from the 
reformed churches, is greatly to be regretted ; not only as 
being an irreparable injury to the arte, but as depriving the 

le of a mode of instruction, not less calculated to interest 
thair feelings, and excite their piety, than that which ia-con- 
veyed by means of speoch. mankind, in any state of 
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soeiety, were ever so ignorant as to make these visible repro- 
sentatione the actual objects of their adoration, may well be 
doubted ; but at all events there can now be no danger of 
such an error in the most uninformed part of Europe ; and it 
may yet bo hoped, that as the spirit of bigotry declines, Religion 
may be allowed to avail horself of every aid which may engage 
her admirers, illustrate her precepts, or enforce her laws. 
The effecta produced by the Reformation on the political and 
moral stato of Europe, are of # much more important nature. 
The destruction of the authority of the Romish see, through- 
out many flourishing, and many rising nations, whilst it freed 
the monarch from the imperious interposition of an arrogant 
pontiff, released the people from thet oppressive and undcfined 
abedionce to s foreign power, which exhausted their wealth, 
impeded their enjoyments, and interfered in all their domestic 
eoncerns, The abolition of the odious and absurd institutions 
of monastic life, by which great numbers of persons were 
restored to the common purposes of socicty, infused freah vigour 
into those etates which embraced the opiniona of the reformers; 
and the restoration of the ancient and apostolic usage of the 
Qbristian church, in allowing the priesthood to marry, was 
circumstance of the utmost advantage to the morals and man- 
ners of tho age. To this may be added the destruction of 
many barbarous, absurd, and superstitious dogmas, by which 
the people were induced to believe that crimes could be com- 
mated for money, and dispensstions purchased even for the 
premeditated commission of sins, 
But perhaps the most important advantage derived from the 
ation is to be found in the great example of freedom of 
inquiry which was thus exhibited to the world, and which has 
produced an incalculable effect on the state and condition of 
toankind. That liberty of opinion which was at first exercised 
only on religious subjects, was, by a natural and unavoidable 
progress, soon extended to those of ¢ political nature. Through- 
out many of the kingdoms of Europe, civil and religious liberty 
closely secompanied each other; and their inhabitante, in 
adopting measures which seemed to them necessary to secure 
eternal happiness, have at least obtained those temporal advan- 
tages whieh, in many i have amply repaid them for 
their sacrifices and their Ishours 
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That these and similar benefits were, however, in a great 
degree counterbalanced by the dreadful animosities to which 
the Reformation gave rise, as well betweon the reformers and 
the adhercuts to the ancient discipline, ss between the different 
denominations of the reformed churches, cannot be denied; and 
the annals of Europe eahibit a droadful picture of war, descla- 
tion and massacre, occasioned by the various struggles of the 
contending parties for the defence, or tho establishment, of 
their respective opinions." Whoever adverts to the cruclties 
exercised on the Anabaptists, the Socinians, and various 
other sects of Christians, who differ in some abstruse or con- 
trovarted points from the established churches; whoever sur- 
veys tho ciiminol code of the Lutheran and Calvinistic nations 
of Europe, and observoa the punishments denounced against 
those who may dare to dissent, although upon tho sincerest 
conviction, from tho established creed, and considers the dan- 
gers to which they are exposed in some countries, and the 

isabilities by which they are stigmatised and opprosecd in 
others, must admit that the important object which the friends 
and promoters of rational liberty had in view, has hitherto been 
but imperfectly accomplished, and that the buman mind, a 
slave in all agos, has rather changed its master, than freed. 
itself from its servitude. 


a2 
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Tris a striking feot, thet mankking, when they begin to eul- 
tivate their intellectual powers, have generally turned their 
first attention towards those abstruse and speculative studies 
which are the most difficult of ension, and the most 
emote from their present state condition. This is the 
natural reault of that pepe which is common to an 
early or unimproved state of society. Ignorant of that which 
relates to their immediate well-being, they attempt to rive into 
the realms of immaterial existence ; or, if the laws of nature 
engage their notice, it is only in subordination to some higher 
yarpose. The course of the heavenly boiies would be con- 
sidered as a indy not deserving of their attention, were it not 
believed to un! to them the secrets of futurity; and the 
productions of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms are dis- 
regarded, except when they are supposed to exhibit striking 
prodigies, or to produce miraculous effects." Hence it hae 
the most difficult effort of the human mind to divest 
iteelf of absurdity and of error, and to quit its sublime flights 
for the plain and palpable inductions of reason and common 
citheigh we hence the due estimation of our own powers, 
it be of all the moat im t, is HT; 
the lstest nequired. Sala ae 
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In correcting theso errors of early times, the ancicute had 
made a considerable progress; but on the revival of letters, 
that second infancy of mankind, the powers of the human 
intellect were not so frequently employod on subjects of real 
utility, as in the inveatigation of the most difficult or unin- 
telligible propositions. The writings of Aristotle, which had 
first been introduced through the medium of the Arabians, 
afforded the greatest abundance of subjects of this nature, and 
he therefore became the universal favourite. Tho atudy of his 
works superseded the study of nature; and as few topica were 
Jeft untouched by his vi, and enterprising genius, he was 
not only resorted to as tho general authority on all subjects of 
science and of literature, but produced a considerable effect 
on the theological tenets of the times. The superiority and 
influence which, by the aid of the schoolmen, he had for so 
many ages maintained, were at length diminished by the rival 
system of Plato; and the dominion which he had ao long exer- 
eised over the human intellect was now divided between him 
and his sublimer opponent. This cirewnstance may be con- 
sidered rather es a compromise between the rulers, than as an 
alteration in the condition of those who were still destined to 
obey. The metaphysical doctrines of Plato were 3 remote 
from the business of real life, and the simple induetion of facts, 
as those of Aristotle. It is not, however, wholly improbable, 
that mankind derived some advant from this event, In 
dividing their allegiance, it tionally led them to think for 
themselves, and perhaps induced a suspicion, that, as in oppos- 
ing systems both leaders could not be right, #0 it was possible 
that both of them might be wrong. 

This divided authority was not, however, without its varia- 
tions, in which each of the contending parties struggled for 
the necendancy, and at the close of the th century the 
triumph of Plistonism was almost complete. The venerable 
character of Bessarion,* the indefatigable labours of Ficino, 
and the establishment of the Platonie academy st Florence, 
ander Lorenzo de’ Medici, were the chief causes of this 
‘superiority. With the loss of the personal influence gf these 
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eminent men, its consequence again declined; and the doc- 
‘trines of Arinolis,: bear hemerpenes? and more sedulonsly 
inouleated b: is learned countrymen, again too 
lead. The "Tcholars of the time devoted themsel es with great 
earnestness to the task of translating, illustrating, or defend- 
ing his writings, which now began to be freed from the visionary 
mubtilties i 7 Arabian commentators, aod me — and 
dxpounded in their ori, engage. © first native Italian 
who attempted this pane task, was Niccolo Leonico Tomeo, 
a disciple of Demetrius Chalcondyles, and a distinguished pro- 
fessor of polite letters in the university of Padua, where he 
died in the year 1531, having taught at that place upwards of 
thirty years, Tho talents of Leonico were not, however, w! 
devoted to this employment. Ho was not less acquainted wit 
the doctrines of Plato than with those of Aristotle. He 
‘translated many philosophical works from the Greek into Latin 
with great elegance, and has left several treatises or dialogues, 
on moral aud philosophical subjects, although they are now 
ne longer generally known. Some specimens of his poetry are 
slso to be foond in the collections of the times.* His chief 
merit consists in his having for a long course of years sedu- 
tously diffused the riches of ancient learning among his ceun- 
trymen, and his chief honour in having numbered among his 
pupils many of the most eminent men of the time. The epitaph 
‘on Leonioo, by his friend and countryman Bembo, ie an elegant 
compendium of his literary and moral character, and is highly 
favourable to both.* 

‘Another celebrated professor of philosophy at Padua, at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, was Pietro Pompo- 
naszo of Mantua, usually denominated, on account of his dimi- 
nutive stature, Peretto, Such wes the estimation in which his 
rervices were held at this university, that he was rewarded 
with an annual stipend of three hundred and seventy ducate > 
yet wo are told, that notwithstanding his acquaintance with 
the secrets of nature, with Aristotle, with Plato, with Avicenna, 
‘and with Averrhoes, he had no knowledge of either Arabio or 
Greek, and thet he knew no more of Latin than he had 
acquired at school from the seventh to the twelfth year of his 
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age. Being compelled, with the other professors, to quit 
Padua during the unfortunate events of the war of Cambray, 
lard of Carp, nd Gali Canoga, were glad vo atal them 

larpi, io ini, were to avail them- 
selves of his instructions.* In the year 1512, he left Ferrara 
and took up his residence at Bologna, where he taught daring 
the remainder of his days. At this city he died in 1524, being 
then sixty-two years of age Bandello, many of whose 
novels are founded on facts that hap) within his own 
Anowledge, relates, that in the year 1520, Pourponazzo paid a 
visit to Modena, to be present at a public disputation held by 
his pupil Giovan-Franeesco dal Forno, and that the orator, 
after having, in the presence of his preceptor, and of the inhs- 
bitents, sequitted bimeelf with great honour, accompanied 
Pompomazzo through the city, to point out to him whatever 
wight be deserving alias attention ; when the singolar fares 

tomploxion, and unusual appearance of the philosoph: 

attracted notice of two Modenese ladies, a ni him 
attended by a long train of respectable followers, mistook him 
for a Jew celebrating his nuptials, and expressed their desire 
to be of the party. The reply which the novelist bas attri- 
‘buted to Ponponazso, would, if authentic, sufficiently demen- 
strate that the precepts of his philosophy had not enabled him 
to control his passions, and regulate hia own teraper."” Nor 
was Pomponazzo less remarkable for the peculiarity of his 
opinions, than for the singularity of his person, on which 
aceount hia safety waa frequently endangered from the perse- 
cuting spirit of the times. This, however, san occasion n0 
surprise, when we find him asserting, in some of his works, 
that all miracles are merely the effect of imagination, and that 
the care of Providence is not extended to the transitory oon- 
cerns of the present world. But the chief difficulties of Pom- 
ponarzo were occasioned by his book ‘‘De Immortalitate 
Anima,” in which he ia said publicly to have denied the immor- 
tality of the soul. Thia dangerous opinion excited a host of 
‘wpponents, who impugned his doctrines and threatened his 
person. In his defence he endeavoured to convince his adver- 
series that he had stated this opinion, not as his own, but as 
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that of Aristotle, and that he had himself only asserted that 
‘the existence of a future state coald not be proved by natural 
reason, but must be believed on the authority of the Christian 
church ; of which he professed himeelf an obedient son and 
disciple. These explanstions were of uo avail, The ecole- 
ainstics of Venice reprssensed Gis book to the etriarch os 
being filled with the most dangerons heresies; the patriarch 
called in the aid of the secular power; Pomponaszo was by 
general consent declared s heretic, and his book was con- 
demned to the flames, Not satisfied with these proceedings, 
his prosecutors transmitted a copy of his book to Bembo st 
Rome, entreating him to obtain, if possible, the condemnation 
of its author by the authority of the holy see ; but neither the 
secretary, nor the pontiff, wore inclined to treat with severity 
a acholar and a philosopher, who had advanced a few bold. 
opinions, not likely #o engage the attention of many followers, 
Bembo read the book, and not finding it eo dangerous as it: 
was represented to be, showed it to the master of the Apostolic 
palace, whose office it was to take cognizance of all publica- 
tions, and who ed with him in opinion respecting it. 
Pomponazzo ‘wes therefore released from the terrors of perse- 
cution, and his gratitude 4 is perpetuated in a letter sddsossed 
to Bembo.* Whatever were the real opinions of this writer, 
it is certain thet he has on many occasions treated the doc- 
trines of Christianity with no small degree, of ridicule.” For 
‘this conduct he has endeavoured to apologise, by alleging that 
he wrote only as a philosopher, and i whenever the church 
had decided, The submitted his jpdement, and firmly believed 
what was proposed to him. ‘apology which has given 
ooeasion to Boccalini to introduce Apollo as deciding, that 
Pomponazzo should and axaclpetet as aman, and should be 
burnt only as a Philosopher.” 

Among those who tinguished themselves by their epee 
tion to doctrines of Pe 20, wes Agostino Nifo, a 
native of Sessa, in ‘he kingdom of Neples, and one of the 
learned professors who hed been d by Leo X. to deliver 
instructions in the Romen academy. Prior to the year 1500, 
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Nifo had filled the chair of a professor st Padua, where he had 
‘imbibed the opinions of Averrhoes, and in his treatise, ‘Do 
Intellect et Demonibus,” had asserted the unity of spiritual 
existence, and that there is only one soul which animates all 
ature. In consequence of these doctrines, be was warmly 
attacked by tho theologians of the times, and might have 
experienced great veration, had not the candid and learned 
Pietro Barozzi, bishop of Padus, interfered on his behalf, and 
afforded him an opportunity of correcting such passages in his 
work as wore most objectionable. It was on this occasion that, 
as a farther proof of his penitence, he wrote against the dogmas 
of Pomponazzo on the nature of the human soul, After having 
taught in various parts of Italy, and distinguished himecl? by 
the wit and vivecity with which he seasoned his instructions,’ 
he was called to Rome in the year 1513, by Leo X., who received. 
him into his particular favour, honoured bim with the title of 
Count Palatine, and allowed him to nse the name and arms of 
the Medici; of which privilege he has accordingly availed him- 
self in several of his works. The chief port of his time was 
employed in commenting on the remains of Aristotle ; but’ ho 
has ao written on various subjects, political and moral. 
Notwithstanding his sublime meditations, it appears that Nifo 
ould at times relax from his Iabours, and could even conde- 
scend so far as to render himself the object of amusement and 
of ridicule to the cardinals and great men of the court; and 
haps this qualification was not without its effect, in obtaining 
for hits the favour of the supreme pontiff, Even his writings 
are said to bear marks of the same levity which distinguished 
his conduct, and to afford sufficient reason to believe, that his 
philosophy did not always prove a sufficient restraint on those 
passions, the effects of which were apparent even amidst the 
ravages of disease, and the decropitude of old age.t 
Upon the whole, however, it is impossible to observe the 
industry, the learning, and the acuteness which have been 
displayed in these abstruse speculations, without sincerely 
ing such a lamentable waste of talents and of time. 
For what important discoveries might the world have been 
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indebted to the genius of Giovanni Pico of Mirandula, if in- 
stead of attempting to reconcile the opinions of Plato ‘and of 
Aristotle," he bad devoted himself to those studies which are 
within the proper limits of the human intellect, Nor might 
posterity have had less cause to admire the talents, and 

the indefatigable Iabours of Giovan-Francesco Pico, the nephew 
of Giovanni, if he had not suffered himself to be led astray 
from the path of nature and utility by tbe example of his uncle, 
and tho inveterate prejudices of the age. When we consider 
the distinguished rank and important avocations of Gievan- 
Francesco, and the turbulence and misfortunes of his public 
life, we cannot but wonder at hia acquirements, and at the 
nomerous and learned productions which have issued from his 
pen. He was born in the year 1470, and was the son of 
Galeotto Pico, lord of Mirandula, whom he succceded in that 
government. The ambitious spirit of his brother Lodovico, 
who bad married Francesca, the daughter of the celebrated 
commander Giovanni Trivulzio, prompted him to sapire to the 
sovereignty ; end, in the year 1502, he, with the assistance of 
his father-indaw, and the duke of Ferrara, deprived Giovan- 
Francesco of his domitions, which were held by Lodovice to 
the time of hia death, in the year 1509. On the capture of 
Mirandula by Julius I, in the year 1511, that pontiff expelled 
the widow and family of Lodovico, and restored Giovan- 
Francesco to his government ;* but, before he had enjoyed his 
authority a , be was again driven from hie capital by the 
French “trope, ‘ander the command of Tzivalsis. ad the 
decline of the cause of the French in Italy, Giovan-Francesro 
third time assumed the government ; and by the aid of the 
cardinal of Gurek, then the imperial envoy in Staly, a recom- 
ciliation was effected between him and the Countess Franceses, 
which it was expected had finally terminated their dissensions. 
The substantial cause of dissatisfaction still, however, remained, 
and each of the parties complained of the other to Leo X., who 
endeavoured by his influence and authority to reconcile them.’ 
During tho life of the pontiff and for seme years y 
Giovaa. Francesco enjoyed a state of comparative tranquillity : 
‘but the animosities which had arisen in thie family were cot 
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destined to terminate without exhibiting a horrible rs 
In the night of the fifteenth of October, 1533, Galeotto, the 
sion of Lodovico, entered the city of Mirandala, at tho head of 
# chosen band of followers, and forced hia way into the palace, 
Alarmed at the tumalt, Giovan-Francesco hed thrown himeelf 
on his knees before a crasifix, where he was seized upon by 
Galeotto, who, regardless either of the ties of blood, or the 
fupetications of the vonorable prince, instantly struck off his 

‘His eldest son Alberto experienced on this occasion » 
similar fate, and his wife and youngest ton were shut up in 
Prison, Such was the eventful life, and such the unfortunate 
death, of one of the most virtuous and learned men, and one of 
the most distinguished writers of the age. 

Tho works of Giovan-Francesco, which he had produced 
thirteen years before hia death, and of which he transmitted 2 
catalogue to his friend Giraldi, exhibit an estonishing instance 
of the efforts of human industry. They embrace almost every 
department of literature aud of science, and every mode of 
composition ; poctry, theology, antiquities, natural philosophy, 
morals, and ascetics ; letters, orations, translations from the 
Greek, and literary essay, In many of his writings he has 
wannly opposed the doctrines of Aristotle, and evinced an 
extreme admiration of Plate, to whoso opinions he has not, 
however, on all subjects conformed. In his nine books, ‘‘ De 
Rerum Prenotione, ” he has followed the example of his uncle 
in ing the impostures of judicial astrology ; notwithstand- 
ing which, in his life of Sevonarela, he has daplayed a deyros 
of credulity scarcely consistent with a correct and vigorous 
mind. ‘Almost all the learned men of the time have held him 
in the highest esteem, both for his talents and his virtues. 
Sadoleti confesses that he knew no sover of the age, who 
united, like. him, ability with moderation, with militar 
‘skill, and an extensive knowledge in all arts ‘ea sciences, with 
a close application to the cares of government; nor are the 
applauses of Giraldi and C: ‘ini less honourable to his 

oter, a6 @ sovereign, ® scholar, and a man.’ 

But, if the Italian i in the infancy of — wandered 
through the regions of incorporeal existence, without s system, 
and withont » guide, it might yet have been expected thee they 
would have studied with more success the appearances and 
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relations of the visible world, and have spplied them to some 
rasefal end. Certain, however, it is, that for a long course of 
-ages no atudy was 60 much abused to the purposes of imposing 
‘on the credulity of mankind, as that which  profeses to develop 
‘the system of the universe, and to explain the nature, the rela- 
tions, and tho motions of the heavenly bodies. Until the close 
of the fifteenth century, the factitious science of judicial astro- 
logy maintained its full credit in Italy. Most of the sovereigns 
and eminent men of that country retained greater number of 
astrologers in their service, and did not venture to engage in 
any undertaking of importance without thoir decision and 
approbation, The early attempts of the Italian scholars to 
investigate the real system of the universe were weak and 
suncertain. Qne of the firat who undertook this task was 
Francesco Stabili, usually called, from the place of his birth, 
Ceceo d’Ascoli, in his poem entitled “L’Acerba ;” written 
early in the fourteenth contury.* But such a vehicle was not 
likely to convey much philosophical information, even if the 
author hed been better acquainted with his subject. His 
‘opinions, which may at least for the opinions of the times, 
were, that the earth was o fixed and immoveable body in the 
midst of the heavens, from every part of which it was at an 

iol distance ; and this he endeavours to demonstrate by 
observing, that from whatever part of the earth we view the 
stars, they appear to be equally bright and numerous. He 
describes the planets as revolving in their orbits round the 
earth, ond attampts to explain the eclipses of the moon. In 
secounting for ‘the appearance of comets he conceives them to 
be vapours emanating from the planets, and to portend or 
occasion various calamities to the human race. But thease 
Anquiries occupy only the first part of his work, which is divided 
into five books, and comprises numerous subjects of natural and 
moral philosophy. The style of this writer is so rude and bar- 
barons as sometimes to be scarcely intelligible ; a circumstance 
‘which reflects additions! honour on the superior genius of 
Dante, of whom Cecoo was the contemporary, and over whom 
the affects to triumph in having devoted his writings to the 
investigation of truth, whilat Dante employed himeelf in com- 
‘Poring fabulous narrations ;* representing the great Florentine 
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as having at length lost his way, and taken up his final resi- 
dence in his own “Inferno.” These faint attempts to discuss 
with freedom subjects which were su to have been sufli- 
ciently _opane | in holy writ, were, however, cheorred ae 
great jeslousy by the i of the nee, 8 a e. 
author of the « ‘hoetba” being x eine Sootod of and magic, 
expiatel his temerity in the flames. In the early part of the 
fiftoenth century, another poom was written by Grogorio Dati 
of Florence, entitled « La Stera "7 which led the way to more 
successful attempts. About tho year 1488, Paolo Toscanelli. 
erected the great gnomon in the cathedral of Florence, and 
thereby gave @ decisive proof of the proficiency which be had 
made in mathemetical and astronomical science. It sppoars 
from the evidence of Cristoforo Landino, in his commentary on 
‘Virgil, that Toscanelli had also applied himeclf with great 
to the study of geography. His conjectures on the 
discovery of a passage by sea to the Fast Indies were commu- 
nicated in several letters to Fernando Martinez, canon of 
‘Lisbon, and to the fortunate navigator Cristoforo Colombo."™ 
He also transmitted a chert of navigation to the latier ; who 
was probably indebted to the suggestions of Tosesnelli, for no 
amall share of his eubsequent success, Towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, the learned Pontano undertook to illus~ 
trate the science of astronomy, both in prose and verse ; in the 
former by his fourteen books “‘ De Rebus Carlestibus,”” in the 
latter, by his five books, entitled ‘‘ Urania, sive de stellis,” and 
in his book “Meteororum ;”” but, although he has displayed 
much acuteness in the one, and much elegance in the other of 
these works, yet he has done little towards the real promotion 
of the science ; his chief object having been to ascertain the 
effects produced by the heavenly polis upon the earth and ite 
inhabitants, The celebrated Fracastoro devoted a ronsiderable 
of his time to astronomical studies, as appears from his 
treatise, entitled ‘Homo Centricus ;” and Celio Calcagnini of 
Ferrara wrote and published s work in Italian, before the system 
of Copernicus issued from the in 1543, by which he 
undertook to prove the motion of the earth.* These landable 


pant cake set, tere eaten events” Vide ns ol vik pe % 
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‘attempts at improvement are not, however, to be considered as 
detracting from the glory of that eminent and enecessful philo- 
eopher, who is justly rewarded for his labours, in having his 
namo inseparably united with that true system of the universe, 
which he was the first to develope and explain.” 
To the reformation of the Calendar Leo X. paid great atten- 
tion, aud endeavoured to accomplich that desirable object by 
every effurt in his power. One of the first persons who yen- 
tured to point out the errors in the common mode of computa- 
tion, was on ecclesiastie named Giovanni di Novara, or Johan- 
nes Novariensis, who presented to Julius II. a book on that sub- 
ject, in which ho aleo proposed a mode of correcting them.® 
As this was treated as a theological inquiry, the 
“object of the philosopher being to ascertain the precise time for 
the duo observanco of Easter, Julius listened to his representa- 
tions, and invited him to remain and pursuo his studies at Rome, 
Prosiins that further measures should be taken for carrying 
is proposal into effect. After the death of Julins, Leo under- 
took the task, and parti recommended to the ecclesiastics 
assembled in the council of the Lateran, to attend to the cor- 
rection of the tables then in general use. He also addressed 
himself in earnest terms to ihe peloeipals and directors of the 
Italian academics, and to many learned individuals, entreating 
them to consider this important subject, and to transmit to him 
in their writings the result of their observations and researches.” 
In consequence of these measures several worka were produced, 
which at least propared the way for more effectual efforts, 
Paul of Middloburg, bishop of Foasombrone, presented to the 
pontiff a treatiso, ‘* De recta Paschs celebratione,” in twenty- 
three books, for the printing and publishing of which Leo 
grauted him an exclusive privilege. Basilio Lapi, a Cistercian 
monk, dedicated to him « work, ‘De Ztatum computatione et 
Dierum enticipstione ;” a manuscript copy of which yet exists 
in the Nani library at Venice ;+ in the Laurentian library 
at Florence is preserved a Latin tract of Antonius Dulciatus, 
“De Kalendarti Correctione,” also inseribed by the author to 


* Some earlier attempts are indicated by Bossi, Ital. Ea. wl. ix. p. 252. 
+ Basilio was also the suthor of another work, “ De varietate Tempormm,’ 
‘He was a native of Florence, and had heen a pupil of Vespueci, 
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Leo X.* The early death of the pontiff prevented, in all pro- 
bability, the further progress of these inquiries, and it was not 
until the pontificate of Gregory XIII., in the yoar 1582, that 
the refurmation of the Calendar was carried into full effect, and 
adopted throughout the Catholic countries of Europe. 

‘The proficiency made in iphical and astronomical stu- 
dies, prior to and daring & pontificate af leo X., is not, 
however, so much to be collected from the written documents 
of the times, as from the great practice! uses to which those 
stadies were applied. That the researchos of the early navi- 
gators were instigated and promoted by many of the most omi- 
nent scholars of the times, appears from undoubted evidence. 
The assistance thus afforded to these daring adventurers was, 
however, amply repaid. By the successful result of their 
labours, the form of the globe and the revolutions of the hea- 
yenly bodics were decidedly ascertained. Nor can it be doubted 
that their expericnce first served to establish that more correct 
system of the universe which has since been fally demonstrated, 
These discoveries gave rise, however, to many extravagant 
ideas, which afford a striking proof of the credulity of the age. 
Tt is asserted by Monaldesehi, thatthe kingdom of Peru required 
a whole ycar to traverse it from one extremity to the other 5 
and that New Spain was at least twice the size of Pera, 
Bembo, in his history of Venice, bas also expatiated on the pro- 
duetions of the new world, and on the persons and customs of 
the inhabitants, with a mixture of truth and fiction highly amus- 
ing. The success which attended the expeditions to the oast- 
ern world, was no small cause of anxisty to the Venetians, who 
foresaw in the now intercourse to which they would undoubtedly 
re rise, the destruction of that commerce which the republic 

#0 long monopolised ; but althongh the states of Italy 
derived fewer advantages from these discoveries than any other 
country in Europe, yet it is observable, that the persons by 
whose courage, and perseverance, they were made, were 
principally Italians. Cristoforo Colombo was a native of Genoa ; 
‘Amerigo Vespucci, who contended with him for the honour of 
having been the first to touch that new continent, which is, yes 











© This work concists of 25 propositions, of which the fimt six are lost or 
tautilated, Bandini, Catal. Bub. Laurent, tom. ii. p. 31, 
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i by his name, was o Florentine; Giovanni Verassini, 
to wi efforts the French were so much indebted for their 
foreign possessions, was of the same conntry; and John aad 
Sebastian Cabot, who, under the reigns of Henry VII., Henry 
YVIII., and Elizabeth, rendered such important services to the 
English crown, were of Venetian origin. 

'rom the earliest attempts at discovery, the Roman pon- 
tiffs had interested themselves with great earnesiness in the 
result ; and no sooner had these efforta proved successful, than 
ihoy converted them to the purpose of extending the credit and 
authority of the holy see. A plausible pretext for this inter- 
ference was found in the promised universality of the church of 
Christ, and the duty consequently incumbent on the supreme 
pontiff to watch over the souls of all mankind. It was upon 
thie principle that Eugenins IV. had made a formal grant tothe 
Portuguese of all the countries extending from Cape Naon, on 
the continent of Africa, to the East Indies. This grant had 
‘been confirmed or extended by the subsequent bulls of Nicho- 
las V. and Sixtus IV. The dissensions which arore between 
Ferdinand king of Spain, and John king of Portugal, reapect- 
ing the Tight of occupying the countries newly discovered, were 
submitted to the decision of Alexander VI., who, as is well 
known, with o boldness peculiar to his character, directed that 
the globe of the earth should be divided by an imaginary line, 
extending from north to south, and passing one hundred leagues 
to the west of the Axores and Cape Verd islands ; that what- 
ever lands wero discovered on the eastern side of this line should 
elong to the King of Portugal, and those on the west to the 


pain. 

It has already been noticed, that in the year 1514, Leo X. 
made aleo a formal concession to Emanuel king of Portugal ; 
extending not only to all countries which were then discovered, 
‘but to such as were even unknown to the pontiff himself. 
The Roman see having thus acquired an acknow! 
diction, bey to assume over the new world the same 
authority that it had long exercised over the old; and the 
grants thus made were accompanied with conditions that the 
Sovereigns should send out priesta to convert the natives to 








© Bandini vite di Am. Verpocei, p. 40, 
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Christianity. These grants, absurd and fotile as they may 
‘now appear, were not without their effects, whether beneficial 
or injurious to mankind, From the respect paid by the 
sovereigns of Europe to the apostolic see, they might prevent, 
in some instances, that interference of different nations in 
foreign parts, which, in all probability, + might be have given riso 
to violent ond destructive ware, and defeated the common 
poi _ parties, At the same ime, the cromnsndens 
emp! ese expeditions engaged in em with # thoroug! 
conviction, that in seizing on a newly-discovered country, and 
subjugati its inhabitants, they were only vindicating the 
rights of their sovereign, and extending the jurisdiction of the 
holy Roman church.* 

The erultation which these discoveries occasioned through. 
out Rurope is supposed to have been of the most just and 
allowable kind. The extension of the bonds of society to 
distent nations, and people before unknown ; the important 
additions to the conveniences and the luxuries of life, and the 
great influx of riches which Europe was to experienge, all seam 
to entitle it to the denomination of one of the happiest, as well 
8 one of the most important events in the history of the world. 
‘Whether an impartisl estimate would confinm this opinion, may 
perhaps be doubted. In the decision of this question two par 
ties are concerned; the native inhabitants of the newly-dis- 
covered countries, and their European invaders. To the 
former the visitation of a pestilence which sweeps whole nations 
from the earth, waa not more dreadful than the arrival of their 
Spanish conguerors ; and the dispirited remnant of an unoffend- 
ing and unwarlike people was destined to o gradual but sure 


extirpation by a long and series of labour and of 
auffering. The history of the ‘y of America is, in es 
that of the déstruction of its Pract and of the us 

of ite territory by a "1 On the other ad, 


what are the advant which Europe has hitherto derived 
from this intercourse ? Had the people of these distant shores 
any new information in science, in polities, in morals, or in 
arte, to impart to us? Has the communication between, the 


© Vide the proclamation of Alonso do Ojeda, translated by Robertect, 
History of America, vol. i. note xxiii, 
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two countries given rise to situations which heve called into 
action those generous propensities and virtuous qualities, on 
which alone are founded the dignity and happiness of the 
buman race? Or has it not given us, on the contrary, 8 new 
representation of the deformity of our nature, so horrid and 80 
disgusting, that experience alone oould have convinced us of its 
reality ? ‘The nations of Europe, instead of being tranquillized 
by prosperity, or enriched by s new influx of weslth, have 
from that period either sunk into » debilitating indolence, 
or been roused to action by dissensions, to which these dis- 
coveries have afforded new causes, and by which even the 
indignant manee of the slaughtered Indians might well be 
appeased. If we seek for more consolatory views, we must 
turn towards 8 new people who have risen upon these rains, 
where we may discern the origin ef a mighty empire, desti 
haps, to be the last refuge of freedom, and to 

i degrees of excellence those arts and sciences which it 
haa received from the exhausted climes of Europe. 

If, however, he spit at ecclesiastical domination con: 

with the lust of ambition in qrtending the conquests of the 
maritime uations of Europe, it must be remembered, to the 
credit of the Romish church, that the firat persons who opposed 
themselves to the atrocities committed on the unoffending 
natives, wore the missionaries of the different orders of monks, 
who had been sent for the purpose of preaching among them 
the Christian faith. In this generous undertaking the Domini- 
¢ans took the lead. The harrible practice of scizing upon the 
persons of the native Americans, and distributing them in 
proportionate numbers among the new settlers, to be held in 
perpetual slavery, was represented by the monks of this frater- 
nity sa wholly inconsistent with the mild spirit of Christianity, 
and subveraive of the great object of their own mission.* The 
Franciscans, without attempting to justify these enormities to 
their full extent, opposed themselves to the benevolent views of 
the Dominicans. ‘Their dissension soon reached Europe, and 
the supreme pontiff was resorted to for his deeision on this 
novel and important subject. His sentence eonfers honour 
n hie memory. He declared that not only religion, 


® Robertzon's America, hook ifi, 
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but nature herself, cried out against slavery.® He observed, 
with equal justice and benevolence, that the only mode by 
which civilisation and religious improvement could be extended, 
was by the adoption of mild and equitable measures; and he 
employed his utmost endeavours to prevail on Ferdinand of 
Spain to the avarice and ferocity of the new settlers, 
in the countries subjected to his authority, On this occasion 
the humane and indefatigable ecclesiastic, Bartolommeo de las 
Casas, made the most strenuous and persevering efforts for the 
relief of the unhappy objecta of colonial sion; but the 
errora of good men aro sometimes more to the happiness 
of mankind than the crimes of the wicked ; and the expedient 
which he proposed, of alleviating the distressos of the Americans 
by enslaving and transporting the natives of Africa, has given 
ise to still greater calamities than those which it was intended 
to remedy. After the lapse of nesrly three centuries, some 
efforts have heen made to remove this reproach, which, if 
successful, would have displayed the greatest triumph of vir- 
‘uous principle ever yet exhibited to the world, But the 
guilt of so many ages is not likely to be expiated by repentance; 
and the course of Providence seems too plainly to indicate, 
that s practice begun in rapacity and injustice, can only ter- 
minate in revenge, in horrors, and in blood.”? 
If, however, the benefita that might have been derived fron, 
the great events Meters retaarea to have in general been ater 
lected, or to most injurious , yet the 
dinooveriee mnie, both in the eastern. and” wentarn world, 
8 new field of speculation and instruction, which has 
been cultivated by the labours of succeeding times to = high 
degree of perfection. Besides the general knowledge of the 
lobe which was thus obtained, it is certain that the great 
iversity of ‘animal, vegetable, and mineral productions, ob- 
served in regions so remote from each other, and distingnished 
‘by such o variety of temperature, of soil, and of climate, 
excited the desire of examining their nature, their qualities, or 
their effecta. Tho progress of these studies was not, however, 
. The only motive by which the early navigators were 
actuated was the desire of gain. Gold in its natural state wad 
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the universal object of their inquiry. Where this could not be 
obtained, other articles were sought for, which might be con- 
verted to the greatest profit; and the most beautiful, or the 
‘most surprising productions of nature, were regarded only as 
they might be converted into advantageous objects of mer- 
chandise. The study of nature in her animal and vegetable 
Kingdoms, elthough of all others the most obvious and simple, 
seems to have been one of the last which in the rise of learning 
attracted the attention of mankind. After all the researches 
that have been made on this subject, it is yet probable that 
the garden of Lorenzo de’ Medici at Careggi, affords the 

liest instance of a collection of plants extending beyond the 
mere object of common utility, From several passages in the 
works of Pontano we may, however, discover that this author 
devoted himself to the practical study of nature; and his poem 
in two books on the cultivation of the lemon, the orange, and 
the citron, eatitled, "De Hortis Hesperidum,” softcontly 
demonstrates that he was acquainted with some of the moat 
curious operations in horticulture.™* A more striking indica- 
tion of a rising taste for those occupations, appears in the 
estimation in which the works of the ancients who have treated 
on these subjects now to be held. The writings of 
Theophrastus and Dioscorides had been translated into Latin, 
and published before the close of the fifteenth century. Of 
the latter, a new and more correct version was completed by 
the lesrmed Marcello Virgilio Adriani, and published at 
Florence in the year 1518. Beaidea the various editions of 
the Natural History of Pliny, which in the infancy of the art 
of printing had issued from the press, and the illustrations on 
that work by Ermolao Barbaro, Niccolo Leoniceno, and others, 
it was translated into Italian by Cristoforo Landino of Flo- 
rence, and published at Venice, in the year 1476. The 
decided propensity which now appeared towards the cultivation 
of natural history, was further increased by the extension of 
the theatre on which it had to expatiate ; and the singular 
productions of foreign countries, by exciting the curiosity of 
the European studenta, led them to examine those of their 
own with an intelligent and » discriminating eye. It was 
not, however, until nearly the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when the commentaries of Pier-Andres Mattioli on tho six 
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books af Dicscorides were first published, that the ecience of 
Botany began to assume a distinct form, and to be studied as 
6 separate and interesting branch of natural knowledge. Still 
more recent has been the attention paid to the other depart- 
menta of natural history. If we exoept the small tract of 
Paullus Jovius, “De Piscibus Romanis,” published in the 
yoar 1524,” and a few other detached and unimportant trea- 
tiaes, we shall find no attempt made to investigate the history 
of anirosted nature, and to reduce the science of zoology to & 
general system, until the time of Gessner and of Aldrovando ; 
the former of whom in Switzerland, and tho latter in Italy, 
devoted their talents at the same period to this important taal, 
and by their elaborate works laid those broad foundations, 
which have served to support the extensive and still iuereasing 
superstructure of subsequent times.” 

Nor hed the science of ethies, that most important branch 
of knowledge, hitherto received that attention which its inti- 
mate connexion with the concerns of human life indisputably 
demands. Some occasional parts of the writings of Petrarca, 


and several of the treatises and dialogues of Poggio’Bracciolini, 
may be considered among tho earliest and most successful 
attempts to illustrate the principles of mora conduct, and to 


regulate the intercourse of acciety, Before the close of the 
fifteenth century, Matteo Bosso, principal of the monastery of 
FNesole, had also undertaken to recommend and to enforce 
yarious branches of moral duty, in separate Latin treatises, 
written with great apparent sincerity, and not without 
pretensions to perspicuity and to elegance.™ It may indeed, 
‘be admitted as a characteristic of a vigorous and an indepen- 
dent mind, that, at a time when theological subtilties and 
scholastic Bareiexes hed £0 ly entangled the human 
faculties, thts venerable ecclesiastio could free himself from 
their bonds, to observe, with a distinct and penetrating 
eye, the relations and connexions of humen life, and to apply 
to their regulation the dictates of sound reason and the precepts 
of genuine religion. A more powerful and more successful 
effort was made by the celebrated Pontano, whose prose works 
consist chiefly of treaties on the various branches of moral 
duty ; some of which, as applying more generally to the con- 
cerns of states and of princes, may be considered az illustrating. 





the science of politics; whilst others, relating to individual 
sonduct, are intended to define the duties of private life. 
Under the former head may be classed his treative “De 
Principe,” addressed to Alfonso, duke of Calabria, in which 
he has attempted to define and exemplify the duties and 
conduct of a sovereign. This piece, written upwards of twonty 
years before the treatise of Machiavelli, under the same title, 
and on the same subject, is greatly to be preferred to it for 
the sound maxims of policy which it professes to inculeste, and 
the noble examples which it holds up for future imitation. 
The great distinction between these productions is, that in the 
work of Pontano politics are considered as 8 most important 
branch of morals, whilst in that of Machiavelli they appear to 
‘be merely an artifice employed to accomplish some immediate 
end, which is frequently most injurious to him who obtains it. 
“He who wishes to govern well,” says Pontano, “should 
propone to himself liberality and clemency as the first rules of 

ia condust. By the former he will convert his enemies into 
friends, and even recal the trescherous to fidelity. The latter 
will secure to him the affection of al] men, who will vencrate 
him ae a divinity. United in « sovereign they render him 
indeed most like to God, whose attribute it is to do good to all, 
and to spare those who fall into error.” © * * * * “Tt is not, 
however, of so much importance to be esteemed even humane 
and liberal, as it is to avoid those vices which are considered 
an their opposites, An inordinate desire to obtain that which 
Delonge, and is dear to others, is, in s sovereign, the origin of 
grest calamities. Hence arise proscriptions, exiles, tormenta, 
executions ; and hence, too, it is often truly said, 


“Ad ia, sine cade et vulnere 
Memmcre in masa 
Few are the tyrant-homicides thet go 
‘Unpierced aed bloodless to the realns below. 

«What indeed can be more absurd in a sovereign, or loss 
conducive te his own safety, then, instead of displaying an 
example of humanity, to shew himself severe and arrogant ¢ 
Inbumanity is the mother of hatred, a2 hsughtiness i Is 
and both of them are bad protectors either of life or of 
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authority.”* These maxima he confirms by numerous ex- 
@mples from ancient and modern times, which shew the extent 
of his sequirements, and greatly enliven his work. But the 
strongest instance that history affords of the truth of these 
Maxime, is perhaps to be found in that of Alfonso himeelf, to 
whom they were so ineffectually addressed. t 
Of the other pieces of Pontano, one of the most extensive 
snd important is his treatise “ De Obedientia,” in five books ; 
‘under which title he has comprehended no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the system of moral duty.$ In the commencement of 
this work he observes, that “the efforts of both anciont and 
modern philosophy, 28 well as of both divine and human law, 
are chiefly directed to compel the passions of the mind to sub- 
mit to the dictates of reason, and to prevent them from break- 
ing loose, and wandering without guide.” Under this exten- 
sive idea of obedience, he takes occasion to treat on the chief 
duties of life, as justice, prudence, firmness, and temperance ; 
continually intermixing his precepts with examples, many of 
which, being the result of his own observations, have preserved 
great number of historieal and literary anecdotes, not elec- 
where to be found. Besides these works, Pontano produced 
several athers on various topics connected with moral conduct, 
which he has illustrated in 6 similar manner.§ These writings 
of Pontano display great reflection, learning, and experience ; 
and if the severity of hie judgment had Seon equal to the 
fertility of his genius, snd bad been suffered to exert iteelf in 
correcting those superfluities with which his works sometimes 
abound, he would have merited a rank, in this most important 
department of seience, to which very few writers, either of 
ancient or modern times, could justly have aspired. It might 
have been that his example would have prepared the 
way toe \er proficiency in these studies, jialy as he 
diveated them of the scholastic shackles im which they had 
‘been confined, and had directed them to the great objects of 
practical utility ; but, amidst the convulsions of war, and the 
dissipations of domestic life, his works were probably neglected 
or forgotten ; and it is certain, at least, that the age in which 
© Pontan. Op.i. p. 91. + Vide ante, chep. iv. 
$ First Poblished at Naples, 1490, im s well-printed and elegant edition, 4to, 
§ Vide ante, chap. ii 
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he lived produced no moral writer of equal industry, or of equal 
merit, ‘The professors of Rome, of Padus, and other Italian 
academies, thought it sufficient to confine their comments to 
the works of Aristotle; and for some time afterwards, the 
treatise of Cicero “‘ De Officiis,”” instead of being considered as 
fe model of imitation, was regarded aa an object of criticiam 
and of reproof.* 

With respect, however, to the regulation of individual inter- 
course by the rules of civility and good breeding, which may be 
rockoned among the minor duties of society, » work of extra- 
ordinary merit was written in the time of Leo X. This ia the 
“Libro del Cortegiano,”” of the Count Baldassare Castiglione, 
who has before occurred to our notice ; but a more particular 
account of so accomplished a nobleman, and so elegant a 
scholar, who shared in an eminent degree the esteem of Leo X., 
eannot be uninteresting, He was born at his family villa of 
Casatico, in the territory of Mantua, in the year 1478, and was 
the son of the Count Cristoforo Castiglione, by his wife Louisa 
Gonzage, a near relation of the sovereign family of that name, 
Inhis early years he was sent to Milan, where he was instructed 
in the Latin language by Giorgio Merula, and in Greek by 
Demetrius Chalcondyles, Having there distinguished himself 
by his personal accomplishments, and particularly by his skill 
in horsemanship and arms, he entered into the military service 
of Lodovico Sforza, without, however, relinquishing his literary 
pursuits, in which he derived assistance from Filippo Beroaldo 
the elder. With him he devoted a great part of his time to 
the study of the ancient authors, on whose works he committed 
to writing many learned notes and observations. His Principal 
favourites were Cicero, Virgil, and Tibullus, Nor did 
neglect the distinguished writers of his own country ; amon; 
whom he is said particularly to have admired the say wil 





Yearning of Dante, the scftness and of Potrarca, and 
the faclity end natural expression of de’ Medici, and 
of Politiano.t 


The death of his father, which was occasioned by s wound 
received at the battle of the Taro, and the subsequent over- 
throw of Lodovico Sforza, having induced Castiglione to leave 


* Tirab, vol. vii. par, ii. p. 256, ++ Serumsi, Vita del Castiglione, p, 10, 
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Milan, he resorted to his relation, Francesco, marquis of Mantua, 
whom he accompanied to Naples, where he was present at the 
battle of the Gariglione, in the year 1503. With the consent 
of the marquis, he soon afterwards paid a visit to Rome, where 
he was introduced, by his intimate friend and relation, Cesare 
Gonzaga, to Guidubaldesds Montefeltro, duke of Urbino, who 
had been called to Rome in consequence of the elevation of 
Tulius II. to the pontificate. Attracted by the liberality and 
elegance of manners which distinguished the duke and the 
gentlemen of his court, * Castiglione entered into his service, 
to the great dissatisfaction of the marquis of Mantua, and 
accompanied him to the sioge of Cesena, which placo was then 
held for Cwser Borgia, but which, together with the city of 
Imola, soon afterwards surrendered to the besiegers. By the 
fall of his horse Castiglione here received a severo injury in his 
foot, which rendered it necessary that he should aay some 
repose ; and he accordingly retired to Urbino, where met 
with a most ious ion from the duchess, and from 
Madonna Emilia Pia, with wi he ever afterwards maintained 
a friendly intercourse, rendered more interesting, and not less 
honourable, by difference of sex.* In the tranquillity which 
he here enjoyed, he again devoted himself to his studies, or 
occasionally took a distinguished part in the conversation of the 
many eminent and learned men who resided at that court, and 
were admitted to the literary assemblies of the duchess. In 
particular he formed a strict intimacy with Giuliano de’ Medici, 
whom he hag introduced as one of the principal characters in 
his “« Cortegiano,”’ the gra of which work is assigned to this 
i Such was the friendahip between them, that Giuliano 
negotiated a marriage betweon his niece Clarice, the 
daughter of Piero de’ Medici, and Castiglione ; but political 
motives induced her friends to dispose of her in marriage to 
Filippo Strozzi, through the powerful influence of whose family 
in Florence they hoped to regain their native place.t Castiglione 
continued in the service of the duke until the mee of that 
learned and accomplished prince, in the 1508 ; havin, 
represented him in several embassios to ign powers, and 
particularly in the year 1506, when he came to England té be 


® Vide ante, chap, vii. + Serum, Vite del Castiglione, p. 14, 
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installed ass knight of the garter, in the name of the duke, 
whom that honour had been conferred by Henry VII." 

After tho death of the duke, Castiglione continued in the 
service of his successor, Francesco-Moria della Rovere. The 
sseassination of the cardinal of Pavis by the hands of the 
dake, and the resentment of Julius II., who in consequence 
of this sacrilegious murder deprived his nephew of his ities 
and estatea,® threw the court of Urbino into t agitation 
and distress, and ovary method was resorted to thet waa 
thought likely to mitigate the snger of the pontiff. On his 
journey to Rome to receive absolution for his crime, the duke 
‘was accompanied by Castiglione. The various serviocs ren- 
dered by him to the duke were rewarded by s grant of the 
castle and territory of Ginestrato, which were afterwards 
exchanged, st his request, for the territory of Nuvelisra, about 
two miles from Pesaro, where be had an excellent palace, 
good air, fine views both by sea and land, and « fertile soil ; 
advanteges with which he declares himself so perfectly satis- 
fied, that he bas only to pray that God would give hum a die- 
position contentedly to enjoy them. 

On the death of Julius IL, in February, 1513, and the 
election of Leo X., Castiglione was despatched by the duke 
of Urbino to Rome, in the character of ambassador to the 
holy see ; where he obtained the particular favour of the pope, 
who confirmed to him the grant of hia territory of Nuvellara, 
and manifested on all occasions the greatest respeot for his 
talents and opinions, particularly on subjects of taste. He 
had now frequent opportunities of enjoying the soviety of hie 
foowa inads 3 among whom were Ssdoleti, Bembo, Filippo 

jerosido the the Tebaldeo, and Federigo Fregoso, 
archbishop of Salerno, nehow of the duchess of Urbino, He 
maintained a strict intimacy with Michel-Agnolo, with Raffaello, 
elu hes pokes snes tee hee resiaeet 2 Rome; 
mor was ys any person of his age whose opinion was 
with more confidence resorted to, on account of his jadgment 
in architecture, painting, , and other works of art; 
insomuch, that it is ssid that himaelf was frequently 
‘secustomed to consult him on his most important works.t To 


* Vide ante, chap, viii. t Serassi, in Vita do} Costiglions, p. 18. 
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the predilection of an amatenr he united the science of an 
antiquarian, and was indefatigable in oollesting not only the 
works of the grest masters of his own times, but alo busta, 
— srciar aed cater reeeeles of sient pas 
e marriage of Castiglione, in the beginnii year 
1516, with Tppelita, daughter of the Count. Guido Morello, 3 
lady of great secomplit and high rank, her mother 
being th the daughter of Giovanni Bentivoglio, lord of Bologna, 
detained him for some time at Mantus. It appears, however, 
that even after his marriage he continued to spend the chief 
of bis time at Rome, whilst his wife remained with her 
friends at Mantua ; a circumstance which may be supposed to 
have given rise to those tender and affectionate remonstrances 
which he has. himself so elegantly expressed in an Ovidian 
epistle, written in the name of his wife, which not only dis- 
plays many traits in his cherecter and conduet, but affords a 
that asa Latin poet he might justly rank 
with the most eminent of his contemporaries.**¥ The death of 
hia Indy, which happened in child-bed, whilst he was till 
detained at Rome in the character of ambassador, from his 
relation the marquis of Mantua, rendered him for some time 
inconsolable. The attention of the cardinals and most dis- 
tinguished persons in the Roman court was devoted to mitigate 
his grief, and Leo X., ss a mark of his particular esteem, 
on him, about the same time, s pension of two 
hundred gold crowns. 

On the death of the pontiff, Castiglione remained in Rome 
until the élection of Adrian VI., soon after whose arrival at 
that city he returned to Mantua; but on the election of Cle- 
ment VIL, in the year 1523, he wes again despatched by the 

marquis of Mantus to Rome, The new pontiff, who was well 
scan with bis integrity, talents, and experienc, and who 


oecasion to send an ami ‘to the emperor Charles V., 
selected him for this purpose, and heving obtained the consent 
of the marquis of Mantus, ed him to Madrid, where he 
arrived-in the month of 1525, greatly be honoured, as he 


oxpreases if, throughout his whole journey, but especially on 
his arrival at Madrid, where the emperor received him with 
particular attention and kindness. Whilst he was engaged in 
this mission, and endeavouring to the atmost of his abilities to 
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reconcile the differences between the European powers, he re- 
ceived the alarming intelligence of the captare and sacking of 
the city of Rome, and of the imprisonment of the supreme 
pontiff, The extreme grief which he experienced on this occa- 
sion was rendered still more poignant, by « letter from the pope, 
complaining that he had not given him timely information, 50 
as to enable him to avoid the disester. hie prodaced » long 
justificatory reply from Castiglione, in which he recapitulates 
is efforte and his services, both before and after this unforta- 
nate event, the plan of which had not been laid in Spain, but 
in Italy, and asserts, that he had prevailed on the Spanish pre- 
lates to suspend the performance of divine offices, and to address 
themselves in a body to the emperor to demand the liberation 
of their chief, the vicar of Christ on earth. By these represen- 
tations he succeeded in fing the unfounded prepossessions 
which the pope had entertained against him; but the wound 
which his own sensibility had received from these imputations. 
was too deep to admit of a cure. The favours of the emperor, 
who conferred on him the privileges of a denizen in Spain, and. 
nominated him bishop of Avila, which see produced « 1 re 
venue, were insufficient to restore him to his former tranquillity; 
and a feveriah indisposition of six days’ continuance, terminated 
his life at Toledo, on the second day of February, 1529, at the 
age of little more than fifty years, His eulogy was pronounced. 
ina few words, but with great justice, by the emperor himself, 
who, on thia event, said to Lodovico Strozzi, nephew of Cas- 
tiglione, “I assure you we here lost one of the most accom- 
plished gentlemen of the age,""** 

‘The celebrated * Libro del Cortegiano,”” which had engaged 
the attention of Castiglione for several years, wes terminated 
in 1518, when it was sont by its author to Bembo, that he 
might revise it and give his opinion upon it. Castiglione was, 
however, in no haste to o it to the press, the firat edition 
being printed in the year 1528, by the successors of Aldo at 
Venice. Of a work which has been so generally read, and 
which has been translated into most of the modern languages 
of Europe, a particular account is now superfiuous. It may, 
however, be observed, that although this treatise professes only 
to define the qualifications of « perfect courtier, yet it embraces. 
‘a great variety of subjects; insomuch thst there are few ques 
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tions of importance, either in science or morals, which are not 
herein weached upon or disoassed, The merit of the work is 
greatly enhanced by a pervading rectitude of principle, by the 
inculeation of true sentiments of honour, and by precepts of 
magnanimity, of proprie , of temperance, of modesty, and of 


decoram, which it fit for perusal in all times, 
by both sexes, and by every . The style, althongh con- 
fessedly not uniformly Tuscan, is pure and elegant, and if we 


could excuse in some of the interlocutors a prolizity which 
cers to have been common to the age, this production might 
Be esteemed a perfect model of colloquial composition.” 

To enumerate among the moralists the writers of novels and 
romances, may scarcely be thought allowable; yet as human 
life ‘and manners are their professed subjects, they may per- 
haps, without any great impropriety, be noticed on this occa- 
sion. 1t ia true their end is, in general, rather to amuse than 
to instruct; and if we may judge from the works of this nature 
which were produced in the time of Leo X., they were rather 
ealeulated to counteract than to promote those mazime of virtue 
and decency, which the moralist is most earnest to inculcate. 
‘The earliest collection of novels, and perhaps one of the earliest 
specimens that now remains of the Italian language, is the 
“Cento Novelle Antiche,”™ of which numerous copies existed 
before the time of Boccaccio, who has occasionally been indebted 
to it for the materials of some of his tales. This production 
is wholly different from the “‘ Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,” which 
is an original French work of much later date, and is supposed 
to have been written for the amusement of Louis XI. before 
his accession to the throne, and during his retreat to the castle 
of Guénépe, in Brabant, between the years 1457 and 1461. 
Soon after the publication of the “‘ Decamerone,” which, what- 
ever may be thought of its moral tendency, certainly contri- 
buted in an eminent degree to and polish the Italian 
tongue, several other writers em their talents on similar 
subjects. The novels of Franco Sacchetti appeared about the 
year 1376; those of Giovanni-Fiorentino, under the name of 
* Pecorone,” in 1378;* and those of Mesuccio Salernitano, 
‘under the title of Cento Novelle,” soon after the year 1408.+ 

* Printed at Milan, 1558, and several times ted. 
+ Printed at Venice, 1610, 1531, 1541, &e. 
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These writers were, however, rather collectors of singular insi- 
dents and extraordinary facts, than original inventors of their 
own stories, as sufficiently appeara from a comparison of their 
narratives with the historians of their own and i 
times"? In the year 1483, Giovanni Sabsdino degli Arienti 
of Bologna published « work consisting of seventy novels, and 
entitled " Porrettane,” from their being supposed to have been 
narrated st the baths of that name, which he invaribed to Eroole 
@'Este, duke of Ferrara.® The celebrity of these productions 
Tas, however, greatly surpassed in the beginning of the ensuing 
century, by the writings of Matteo Bandello, which have given 
him a rank in this department of letters, second only to 
Bocosceio himself. 

Bandello was born at Castelnuovo, in the district of Tortons, 
and repaired at an early age to Rome, where he remained for 
some years under the patronage of his uncle, Vincenzio 
Bandello, general of the order of Dominicans, with whom he 
also travelled through various parts of Italy, France, Spain, 
and Germany, where it was the duty of fhe geuecal te inepest 
the convents of his order. After the death of his uncle, at the 
convent of Altomonte, in Calsbria, in the year 1506, Bandello 
passed a considerable part of his time at the court of Milan, 
where Se Ladd tho Reson of etracking the calebeneee Lvereste 
Gonzags, in whose praise he wrote an Italian poem, which sti 
remains, i ‘where he formed sn piney with many ecninaat 
persons of the age, as a) dedicat istles. 
prefixed to his novels. Having early enrolled. nna fn the 
order of Dominicans in a fraternity at Milan, he entered deeply 
into the ecclesiastical and listen! affairs of the times, and 
after various viciasitades of fortune, obtained at length the 
bishopric of Agen, in France, conferred on him by Henry Ii. 
Whilst he was thus engaged in frequent journeys and public 
transactions, he omitted no opportunity of collecting historical 
anecdotes and narratives of extraordinary events, as materiale 
for hia novels, which were composed at different periods of his 
life, as oceasion snd inclmation concurred. These tales, of 
which three large volumes were collected and published by him 
after he had obtained his episcopal dignity, under the title of 


Tho first edition, tn folio, 1488, in extromely rare, 
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* Le Novelle det Bandello,”* bear the peculiar character which 
in general distinguishes the literary productions of the eccle- 
Binatics of that sge from thoee of the laity, and are no less re- 
marksble for the indecency of the incidents, than for the natural 
simplicity with which they are related. Some of the literary 
historians of Itsly have endeavoured to extenuate that wart 
of decorum in these writings, which they cannot entirely 
defend, whilst others have congratulated themselves, that “ 
appearance of so scandalous a work at so oritical a 
not afford the reformers those advantages which tl oe 
have obtained, had they known how to avail themselves of 
them.t In point of composition, these novela, although much 
inferior to those of Bocceccio, are written with a dogree of 
vivacity and nature which seldom fails to interest the reader, 
and which, combined with the singularity of the incidents, will 
seoure a durable, although not a very honourable 
tation to the author. f 
ilst Bandello was collecting the materials for his works, 
the procinots of literature were polluted by the intrusion of an 
author yet more dis; Gaprieres the unprincipled and 
Jicentious Pietro Aretino. it the object of the present 
pages to ‘collect only such ciroumatances as might coufer honour 
on the age, the name of this writer might well be omitted, but 
the depravity of taste and morals is no Jess an object of inquiey 
than their excelleacy. The life of Aretino may be denominated 
the triumph of effrontery, His birth was illegitimate. The 
Kittle learning which he possessed was obtained from the books 
which in his early years it waa his business to bind™ He 
was driven from hia native city of Arezzo, for having been the 
author of a satiriesl sonnet, and having afterwarda found 
a thelter in Perugia, he there gave a further specimen of his 
indecorum, by am alterstion made by him in « picture on = 
sanred subject. An early confidence in his own talents in- 
duced him to pay s visit to Rome, where he arrived on foot, 


© Printed at Lecce, in 1554, in 4to; the fourth volume at Lous, 1574, 
Sra, ‘They bare sinco boon sever times repeinted, prticully in Landon, 
1740, ia 4 vol. 4t0. 

 Mazzuch, vol. iti. p. 204, Tirah. vol. vil. par. iii. p 93. 

Bat see the observations of Count Bow for mach additional information 
reepecting this eather. 
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and without any other effects than the apparel which he wore. 
Being retained in the service of the eminent merchant Agostino 
Chigi, he was diamissed on account of having been detected in 
= theft. He then became s domestic of the cardinal di 8. 
Giovanni, on whose death he obtained an employment in the 
‘Vatican under Julius II., by whose orders he was, however, 
soon afterwards expelled from the court. On an exoursion which 
he made into Lombardy, he rendered bimself remarkable by the 
extreme licentiousnesa of his conduct, which did not prevent 
him from being received at Ravenna into s confraternity of 
monks. On hia second visit to Rome he found the pontifical 
chair filled by Leo X., who, considering him as » man of talents, 
admitted him to a share of that bounty which he so liberally 
dispensed on all who did, and on many who did not deserve it ; 
and Aretino has himself boasted, that on one oocasion he 
received from this pontiff a present in money to a princely 
amount. The protection of Leo was accompanied by thet 
of the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, who, on his becoming 
supremo pontiff by the name of Clement VII., continued his 
favour to Aretino. ‘These obligations are confessed by himself 
in various parts of his writings ;® yot, with an ingratitude and 
an inconsistency which marked the whole of his conduct, he 
complained, long after the death of both these pontiffs, that, 
in retarn for all bis services, they had only repaid him with 
eruelties and injuries. Being compelled to abandon the city 
of Rome, on account of the share which he had in the io- 
decent net of prints designed by Ginlio Romano, and engraved 
by Mare-Antonio Raimondo, to which Aretino had furnished 


Ttalian verses,™ he engaged in the service of the distingui: 

commander, Giovanni de’ Medici, captain of the pa prong 
whose favour he obtained in an uncommon degree, and who 
died in his arms in the month of December, 1526, of « wound 
from the shot of a musket. The credit which he had acquired 
by the friendship of thie eminent soldier, recommended him to 
the notice of many of the most celebrated men of the times.™ 
From this period he fixed his residence at Venice, and resolved 
not to attach himself to any patron, but to enjoy his freedom, 


® In one of his letters, vol. iii. fogi. 86, he acknowledges to have received, 
dalla santa memoria di Leons danari sn real soma, Mazz. in Vita, p. 19. 
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and to procure his own subsistence by the exercise of his 
talents and the labours of his pen. 

¢ would be as disgusting to enter into an examination of the 
indecent and abominsble writings of Aretino, as it would be 
tiresome to peruse those long and tedious pieces on religious 
subjects, by which he most probably sought to counterbalance, 
in the public opinion, the of his other productions, 
Tt may, indeed, traly be said, that of all the efforts of his abili- 
‘ties, in prose and in verse, whether sacred or profane, epic or 
dramatic, panegyrical or satirical, and notwithstanding their 
great number and variety, not one piece exists which in point 
of literary merit is entitled to approbstion ; yet the commenda- 
tions which Aretino received from hia contemporaries are beyond 
example; and by his unblushing effrontery and the artful inter- 
mixture of censure snd adulation, he contrived to lay under con- 
tribution almost all the sovereigns and eminent men of his time. 
Francis I, not only presented him with a chain of gold, and 
afforded him other marks of his liberality, but requested that 
the pope would allow him the gratification of his society. 
Henry V1IT. sent him at one time three hundred gold crowns,"* 
and the emperor Charles V. not only allowed him a considerable 
pension, but on Aretino being introduced to him by the duke of 
‘Urbino on his way to Peschiers, placed him on his right hand 
and rode with him in intimate conversation. The distinctions 
which he obtained by his adolatory aonnets and epistles, from 
Julias IIL,, were yet more e inary. The present of s 
thousand gold crowns was secompanied by » papal bull, nomi- 
nating him a Cavaliere of the order of S, Pietro, to which dig- 
nity was also annexed an annus! income. These favours and 
distinctions, which were imitated by the inferior sovereigns and 
chief nobility of Europe, excited the vanity of Aretino to anch 
adegree, that he entertained the strongest expectations of being 
created % cardinal ; for the ion of which honour he h: 
actually begun to make .° He assumed the titles 
of I Divino, and It Flagello de’ Principi. Medals were struck 
in honour of him, representing him decorated with a chaitt of 
gold, and on the reverse the princes of Europe bringing to him 


* Mazznch. Vite dell’ Aretino, p. 70. Ho afterwards boasted that he had 
refused the curdinalate, Lettere, vol, vi. p. 298. 
You. 1. t 
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‘their tribute. Even his mother and his daughter were repre- 
sented in medals with appropriate inscriptions. His portrait 
was frequently painted by the best artiste of the time, sud par- 
ticularly by the celebrated Titiano, with whom he lived in habits 
of intimacy; insomuch that it may justly be asserted, that, 
from the deys of Homer to the present, no person who foanded 
his claims to publics favour merely on his literary talents, ever 
obtained one half of the honours snd emoluments which were 
lavished on this illiterate pretender. 

Great, however, sa these distinctions were, they were not 
enjoyed by Aretino without considerable deductions, and fre- 
quent mortifications and disgrace. In the pontificate of Leo X. 
he was twice in danger of his life from the attacks of those 
whom he had ealumniated, and on one occasion owed his escape 
only to the interference of his friend Ferraguto di Lazrara. He 


also met with a firm in the reapectable and learned 
Giammatteo Ghiberti, of Verons and apostolic datary, 
who used all his efforts to strip the mask from this shameless 
impostor. A still more formidable adversary undar 


the pontificate of Clement VJI., in Achille della Volta, a gen- 
‘tleman of Bologna, then resident in Rome, on whom Arotino 
had written s satirical sonnet, and who repaid him with five 
‘wounds of & dagussy One of witeh was Sor seme tines sippceet 
to be mortal. In consequence of « lampoon, written by Aretino 
when at Venice, against the distinguished commander Pietro 
Strozsi, who, in the year 1542, wrested from the Imperialists 
the fortress of Marano, that haughty soldier gave him to under- 
atand, that if he repested the insult he would have him assassi- 
nated even in his bed ; in consequence of which he lived under 
great apprehensions as long as Strozsi remsined in the Venetian 
territories. A singular interview is said to have taken place 
between Aretino and Tintoretto the painter, on whom he had 
lavished his abuse. Tintoretto having invited him to his house 
under the pretext of painting his portrait, seated him in » chair 
as if for that 86; but instead of taking up his pencils, the 
painter drew front his bowom « lange pistol, which he lovellod wt 
Boel, re etnecnoes kal Seiad Bee a 
when Tintoretto said with great zi , Compose yoursel 
While [take meature of you and toring the dvostion of tho 
pistol slowly from head to foot, he added, I find you are just 
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the length of two pistols and a Aretino understood the 
speoen and from toe tata rosed Veawaf the painior's wecect 
peers Qn another occasion he inourred the resentment of 
the English ambassador at Venice, by insolently insinuating 
heb sec hemcesti oy erry cp tiornn Loess ia 
sovereign as a ent to Aretino consequence of wi 
seit id he red so > order 

wl ese te 
him." Tha is gon reason" bolove that Aceting epost 
enced on many occasions similar treatment; on which account 
Bocealini has humorously called him “the loadstone of clubs 
‘and daggers ;"' adding, “that those persons who were as ready 
of band as he was of speech, had left their marks in such a 
meaner on his face, his breast, and his arms, that he was 
atreaked all over like a chart of navi; 

Nor did the arrogance and effrontery of Aretina escape the 
reprehension of his numerous litersry adversaries, who availed 
themselves of every ity to render lim an object of 
ridicule and contempt ; 88 8 contrast to the ostentatious medals 
which he had caused to be strack in honour of himself, others 
were made public, exhibiting his resemblance on ome side, and 
on the other @ most indecent device, as emblematical of his 
character and writings. On the report of his being mortally 
wounded by Achille della Volta in Rome, Girclamo Casio, 
cavalier of Bologna, wrote a sonnet of exultation, and on his 
recovery another equally satirical and yehement, The 
enmity of the good prelate Ghiborti was seconded by the keen 
satire of Berni, who was employed by him in his office as 
datary of the holy see, and who produced « sonnet against 
Aretino, whigh in point of vivacity, scurrility, and humour, has 
perhaps never been equalled ;t but the most inveterate enemy 
‘of Aretino, was Nicold Franco, who, after having been for 
ome time his assistant in the composition of his various works, 
became at length his rival, begat cadena prepare 
in virulence and licentiousness, greatly surpassed him in 
Joarning ond abilities. On being Fe Aretino front his 
house, and finding that Aretino, on reprinting the first volume 

Rice Ya da Eel Tose, il, p. 58, 

‘This prodoction ine masterplooo in ita Way. Vide Opere Burlesche de 
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of his letters, had omitted some passages in which he hed 
Defore epoken of him with great approbation, Franco was s0 
exasperated that he attacked his adversary in a series of 
indecent, satirical, and ludicrous sonnets, which he continued. 
forth againat him, untit he had completed a volame. 
a defiance of decency this collection has been several times 
‘inted, and is certainly not less disgraceful to the memory 
ofits anthor than to that of his opponent."* Other persons of 
much more respectable character also animadverted with gront 
severity on the conduct atid writings of Aretino; and if on the 
one hand he was flattered sa an earthly divinity, on the 
other he was treated as the outcast of society, and the oppro- 
rium of the human race”? 

The death of Aretino is said to have resembled his life. 
Being informed of some outrageous instance of obscenity com- 
beep by his sisters, who were courtesans at Venice, he was 

muddenly affected with so violent a fit of Iaughter that he over- 
tamed his cbsir, and thereby received an injury on his head 
which terminated his days. This story, however extraordinary, 
is not wholly discredited by the accurate Mazsuchelli; whe 
further informs us, although, as he admits, on doubtful 
evidence, that when Aretino was on the point of death, and 
had received extreme unction, he exclaimed, 

 Giusrdatemi de topi, or che son unto.” 
Greased as I um, preserve me from the rats, 


‘The enemies of pf Aretino, not oppessed by his death, have 
commemorated him by an epitaph as profane as his own 
writings, which has been repeated, with several variations, in 
the Italian, French, and Latin languages, and is erroneously 
ha to have been engraven on his tomb in the church of 

in Venice. 
"OE an cba, Rost at Dio, 
‘Seusandos! col dir, Yon to conosco.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
1521. 
Wicteeltodes and fins) establishment of the Lacrentin Library—Leo X. in- 
b gresen the Library of the Vatican—Curtodi, or keepers of tho Vatian 
Library—Lorenzo Parmenio—Fausto Babeo--Léarned Librarians of the 
‘Vatican in the pontificate of Leo X.—Tomuo Fodra Inghirami—Filippo 
Beroaldo—Zenobio Accisiuali—Girolamo Aleandro—Other Libraries in 
Bome—Historians iu the time of Leo X.—-Nicold Machsvelli—His History 
of Florence—Eatimate of his political writinge—Filippo de’ Nel Jecors 
Nardi—Francesco Guicciandini—His History of] ‘of aly Palo, Sisto aan 
‘historical works Miscellaneous writers—Pierio Valeriano—Celio Ci 
=-Lilio Gregorio Gyrsldi, 
Br no srg ah sack of se individual is the 
Bahr of literature so s\ as by the propensity 
the wrkings of illustrious scholars, and 
son pose Be “ the soul cece past” within the narrow limits 
. Few persons ced this passion in an 
Seni degree with Teo E, x, es 2 til fewer have had an equal 
‘opportunity of gratifying it. We have already seen, that in 
e year 1508, whilst he was yet a cardinal, he had purchased 
from the monks of the convent of S. Marco at Florence, the 
xemsins of the celebrated library of his ancestors, and had 
transferred it to his own house at Rome.* Unwilling, how- 
ever, to deprive his native place of so invaluable a treasure, he 
‘had not, on his elevation to the pontificate, thought proper to 
unite this collection with that of the Vatican; but had 
intrusted it te the care of the learned Varino Camerti; intend- 
ing again to remove it to Florence, as to the place of ite final 
destination. This design, which he was prevented 
executing by his ‘untimely death, was efterwards crsd tate into 
effect by the cardinal Giulio de’ Yedici, who, before he attained 
the supreme dignity, had engaged the great artist Michel- 
Agnolo Bonarotti, to erect the magnificent and spacious edifice 


* Vide ante, chap. xi, The sum paid by the cardinal to the monks of 
‘S. Maro was 2652 ducats, 
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near the church of §. Lorenzo, at Florence, where these 
inestimable treasures were afterwards deposited ; and where, 
with considerable additions from subsequent benefactors, they 
yet remain, forming an immense collection of manuscripts of 
the oriental, Greek, Roman, and Italien writers, now denomi- 
nated the ‘ Bibliotheos Mediceo-Laurentiana.”’! 

The care of Leo X. in the preservation of his domestic 
library, did not, however, prevent him from bestowing the 
most sedulous attention in augmenting that which was destined 
to the use of himself and his successors in the palace of the 
Vatican. This collection, begun by that excellent and learned 
sovereign, Nicholas V., and greatly increased by sueceedin; 
pontifis, was already deposited in a suitable “Sie, erected for 
that purpose by Sixtus IV., and was considered as the most 
extensive assemblage of literary productions in all Italy. The 
envoys employed wy Leo X. on affairs of state in various parts 
of Europe, were directed to avail themselves of ore oppor- 
tunity of obtaining these precious remains of antiquity, and 
amen of Jearning were frequently despatched to remote and bar- 
barous countries for the sole purpose of discovering and reseuing 
these works from destruction. Nor did the pontiff heaitate 
to render his high office subservient to the promotion of an 
object, which he considered as of the utmost importance to the 
interests of literature, by requiring the essistance of the other 
sovereigns of Christendom in giving effect to his researches, In 
the year 1517, he despatched as his envoy, John Heytmers de 
Zonyelben, on s mission to Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Gothland, for the sole purpose of inquiring after literary works, 
and ticularly hiatorical ‘itions. This was far. 
po laperage Re eg hogemegeg Meer bet deta 
through whose dominions he had to pass, earnestly entreating 
them to ote the object of his visit by every means in their 
power, Some of these letters yet remain, and afford a decisive 
proof of the ardour with which Leo X. engaged in this pursuit. 

With « similar view he despatched to Venico the celebrated 
Agostino Beazzano, whom he furnished with letters to the doge 
Loredano, directing him to spere no expense in the acquisition 
of manuscripts of the Greek authors. Efforts so persevering 
could aot fail of success ; and the Vatican library, during the 
Pontificate of Leo X., was augmented by many valuable works, 
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which without his vigilance and liberality would probably have 
wa hia eoataey the pontifical dignity, Leo X. found the 
jis attaining the iH ignity, a 
office of Custode, or keeper of the Votions library, intrusted 
to Lorenzo Parmenio, who had been appointed by Julius II. in 
the year 1511, probably as a reward for the various produetions 
in Latin verse, in which he has celebrated the civil and mili 
transactions of his patron. Although Parmenio survived until 
the year 1529, yet it appears that Leo X. conferred the office 
of Qustode on Fausto Sabeo, of Brescia, but whether an s 
coadjutor with Parmenio, or as his successor, and at what pre- 
cise period, has not been sufficiently ascertained. Before his 
nomination to this trust, which he is said to have held under 
six succeeding pontifis, Saboo had been employed by Leo X. 
in exploring distant regions for ancient manuscripta, a8 appesrs 
from several of hie Latin epigrams; a collection of which was 
poolenes at Rome in the year 1556.t In some of these he 
sts of the important services which he had rendered to the 
pontiff, and complains that his remuneration had not been 
equal to his merits, After the death of Leo X. he addrosned 
a short poem to Clement VII., in which he bestows on Leo 
the appellations of bountiful, magnanimous, and Jearned, and 
laments his death with apparent sincerity, although at the same 
time he positively asserts that he never received any reward 
for ali his services ; an assertion which would be better entitled 
to credit, if Sabeo had not indulged himself in similar com- 
plaints against all the pontitfs, by whose favour he continued 
in that office, which had been first conferred upon him by the 
liberality of Leo X. 
In the year 1527, when the city of Rome was captured and 
dered by the banditti under the duke of Bourbon,” the 
fatioan libyary partook of the general calamity, and many of 
the valuable worka there deposited were seized upon, dispersed, 
or destroyed by the ignorant and ferocious soldiery. The 
humiliating and dangerous situation to which Clement VII. 
was reduced by this unexpected event, prevented him from 


* OF the efforts made in Italy at this poriod fur collecting books apd MES. 
seo Ital. Ed. vol. x p. 90.* 

+ “Enomawuatox, Lima: V. od Henricum Regem Gallin I. De Diie 
TE. De Heroibus, UL. De Amics, 1¥. De Amoritus. V. De Miscellancis 
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ying that attention to repair the injury, which from his well- 
Re disposition to the encouragement of literature, thero is 
reason to believe he would otherwise have done. On this occa- 
sion the Custode, Sabeo, thought it necessary to direct the 
attention of the pontiff to the wretched state of the collection, 
which he conceived might be done with the least offence, by 
addressing to him « Latin poem in elegiac verse, In this piece 
he boldly ersonifies the Vatican library under the character of 
& most Sheet, miserable, and mutilated figure, that intrudes 
herself on the pontiff, and representa her services, her cala- 
mities, and the claims which she has on his fayour.* These 
remonstrances seem, however, to have had little effect during 
this turbulent period ; and it was not until the succeeding pon- 
tifionte of Paul IIT. that the library began to revive from its 
misfortunes, and to retover its former splendour. 
But desides the Custode, or , this celebrated brary 
has also required the attention of a | bliotecario, or librarian ;°7 
a trust which has generally been conferred on men eminent 
for their rank, or distinguished by their learning, and for a 
long time past has been conferred only on a cardinal of the 
church.”* At the time of the elevation of Leo X. this office was 
filled by Tomaso Fedra Inghirami, who hed been appointed by 
Julius II. to succeed Giuliano di Volterra, bishop of Ragusa, 
in the year 1510. This eminent scholar was descended from 
# noble family of Volterra, where in the commotions which 
took place in the year 1472,t his father lost his life, and the 
surviving members of the family, among whom was Tomaso, 
then only two years of sought » shelter at Florence. 
there recetved under tho jinmediate protection of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, and having closely attended to his studies, Tomaso, 
at thirteen years of age, was induced, by the advice of that 
great man, vo py aval 4 Rome, where he made auch o 
rapid progress in quirements as to obtain an early and 
deserved celebrity. = Soon after the accession of Alexander VI. 
be was nominated by that pontiff a canon of 8. Pietro, and 
dignified with the rank of 4 prelate, In the year 1495 he 
‘Was sent as papal nuncio into the Milanese, to treat with the 
‘emperor elect, Maximilian, on which embassy he had the good 
fortune to obtain, not only the approbation of the pope, but 


* Quizini, Bpec. Lit Brix. p.178. + Vive Life of Lor. ce Med, 
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aleo the favour of the emperor, who soon sfter the return of 
Inghirami to Rome transmitted to him from Inspruck an im- 
perial diploma, by which, after enumerating his various aecom- 
pists, and particularly his excellence in poetry and Latin 
ture, he created him count palatine and poet laureate, 
and conceded to him the privilege of emblazoning the Austrian 
in his family arms. Nor was Inghirami less favoured by 
Julius II., who, besides appointing him Hbrarian of the Vatican, 
conferred on him the important office of pontifical secretary, 
which he afterwards quitted for thet of secretary to the college 
of cardinals, in which capacity he was present in the conclave 
on the election of Leo X. By the favour of the new pontiff, 
Inghirami was enriched with many ecclesiastical preferments, 
and continued in his office of librarian until his death, which 
was occasioned by an accident in the streets of Rome, on the 
aixth day of September, 1516, when he hed not yet completed 
the forty-aisth year of his age.™ To this unfortunate event, 
it in probably owing that so few of his writings have reached 
the present times. From the testimony of his contepiporeries, 
it is well known that he was the author of many learned works. 
Among these, his surviving friend Giano Parrhasio has enume- 
rated a defence of Cicero, a compendium of the history of 
Rome, a commentary on the poetics of Horace, and remarks 
on the comedies of Plautus; but these works were left at his 
death in an unfinished state, and have since been dispersed 
and lost. It has been supposed, and not without reason, that 
the additions to the ‘‘ Aulularia ”’ of Plautus, first published at 
Paris in 1513, are from the pen of Inghirami, For that cele- 
brity, of which he has been deprived by the loss of his writings, 
» however, been in some degree compensated by the 
amumerous testimonies of applause conferred upon him by his 
eontemporaries, among whom that of Erasmus is deserving of 
particular notice.* 

On the death of Inghirami, the office of librarian of the 
‘Vatican was conferred by Leo X. on Filippo Beroaldo, usually 
called Beroaldo the younger, This eminent scholar sprun; 
from a noble family of Bologna, and was the nephewt 
pupil of Filippo Beroaldo the elder, under whore instructions he 

* Eramn. Ep, lib. xxiii, 
‘+ Lancollotti Vite di Ang. Colocci, p. 52. 


made Soka curky | proscioney ‘aa! the Greek. and. Lada 
languages, that in the year 1496, when he was only 
six years of age, he was appointed public professor of polite 
Hterature in the university of his native place. Having after- 
wards chosen the city of Rome as his residence, he there 
attracted the notice of Leo X., then the cardinal de’ Medici, 
who received hima into his service, aud employed him as his pei 
vate secretary.* After the accession of Leo to the pontificate, 
Beroaldo was nominated proposto, or principal of the Roman 
academy, + which office he probably relinquished on secepting 
that of librarian of the Vatican. Of his critical talents his 
edition of Tecitus, before particularly noticed, affords a favour- 
able imen ; but Beroaldo stands also eminently distin. 
guished among his countrymen by hia talents for Latin poetry; 
and his three books of odes, first published by him in the year 
1530, were received with such applause, particularly by the 
French nation, that he has had no Jess than six translators in 
that country, among whom is the celebrated Clement Marot.t 
From a poem of Marc-Antonio Flaminio addressed to Beroaldo, 
it appears that he had also undertaken an historical work on the 
eventa of his own times, which it ia much to be regretted that he 
did not live to complete. Bervaldo also appears among the ad- 
mirers of the celebrated Roman courtesan Imperia, and is said 
to have been jealous of the superior pretensions of Sadoleti to 
her favour." The warmth of his temperament, indeed, suf- 
ficiently appears in some of his 8. His death, which 
happened in the year 1518, is aid to have been occasioned by 
some vexations which he experienced from the pontiff in his 
office as librarian ;§ but the authority of Valertano and his 
ists in not Smplicily to be relied on, and the epitaph with 
which Bembo has honoured the memory of Beroaldo, and which 
explicitly asserts that Leo X. shed tears on his loss, may be 
considered as a sufficient proof that he retained the favour of the 
pontiff to the close of his days. 

The office of librarian of the Vatican, which had become 
yaoant by the death of Beroaldo, was soon afterwards conferred 
by the pontiff on Zanobio Acciajuoli, s descendant of a noble 
Frorentine family, which has produced many emipent men. 
Zanobio was born in the year 1461, and having, while yet an 

* Valerian. do Lit. infol. p41, + Mazruch. vol. iv. p. 1018, 
$ Mazzuch vol. iv. p, 1020, 4 Volerian de Literat. imfel, p, 41, 
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infant, been banished with his relations, be was recalled when 
about sixteen years of ago, by Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
educated by his directions with Lorenso, the son of Pier-Fran- 
eesco de’ Medici, to whom Zancbio was nearly related. Hence 
he had frequent intercourse with Politiauo, Ficino, and other 
eminent Florentine scholars, whose favour and friendship he 
coneiliated by his early talents and scquirements, After the 
death of Lorenzo the Magnificent he became disgusted with the 
commotions which agitated his native place, and devoting him- 
self to a astic life, received from the famous Girolamo 
Savonarola, about the year 1494, the habit of a Dominican. 
Por the more effectual promotion of his ecclesiastical studies, ho 
applied himself with great industry to the acquisition of the 
Hebrew tongue ; but the chief part of his time waa devoted to 
the examination of the Greek manuscripts in the library of the 
Medici, ond in that of 8. Marco, at Florence, from which he 
selected such as had not before been published, with the deai 
of translating them into Latin, end giving them to the world 
through the medium of the Ld 

On the elevation of Leo X. Zanobio hastened to Rome; and 
waa received with great kindness by the new pontiff, who en- 
rolled him among Ele constant attendants, and granted him an 
honourable stipend, with a residence in the oratory of S. Silvestro. 
A general chapter of his order being held at Naples, in the 
year 1515, Zanobio attended there, and in the presence of the 
Yiceray and the general of the order, made an oration in Latin 
im praise of the city of Naples, which he afterwards published 
and inscribed to the cardinal of Aragon. Upon bis appoint- 
ment to the office of librarian of the Vat , he undertook the 
laborious task of selecting and arranging the ancient public 
documenta there deposited, containing imperial privileges, bulls, 
and instruments, of which he formed an exect index, and after- 
wards, by the order of the pope, conveyed them to the castle of 
S. Angelo.t It is highly probable that the unwearied industry 
of Zanobio abridged his days, ax he did not long survive to en- 
joy his office, baving died on the twenty-seventh day of July, 
1519. To Zanobio we are indebted for collecting and preserv- 
ing the Greek epigrams of Politiano, which were recommended 

* Mazauch. Scrittori @'Ttalia, vol. i.p. 51. 
+ Montfaueon, “ Biblioth. Biblioth. MSS.” p. 202, 
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to his care by their author in his lest moments. Among his 
remaining works is an oration in praise of the city of Rome, which 
he dedicated to the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici.* He translated 
into Latin verse the Greek address of Marcus Musurus to Leo 
X. prefixed to the first edition of Plato, and made several other 
translations from the Greek, some of which he inscribed to that 
pontiff, His Latin poems have been mentioned with great 
‘applause. Among these is a Sapphic ode addressed to Leo X., 
inciting him to proceed in improving the city of Rome, and 
ioularly in decorating the Esquilian hill. In the library of 
the convent of §. Marco at Florence, are also preserved a few 
Yinea in the hand-writing of Zanobio, in which he has attempted 
to compliment the pontiff on the happy coincidence of the name 

of his family with the appellations of his high dignity. 
Acciajuoli was succeeded in his office as librarian, by Giro- 
Jamo Aleandro, who was, however, soon called off from the 
duties of this station by his embassy to the imperial dist, to 
oppose the rapid increase of the doctrines of Luther. Of his 
conduct on that occasion some account has already been 
given ;t but of so eminent a scholar, and so extraordinary « 
man, some further particulars cannot be uninteresting. Were 
we to rely on the positive assertion of Luther, Aleandro was of 
Jewish origin; but neither Luther nor his opponents were 
remarkable for a scrupulous adherence to truth in the charac- 
ters given by them of their adversaries, and thie aspersion, if 
it is to be considered as such, may safely be placed to the 
aooount of religious animosity. In reproaching him with his 
supposed origin, Luther, however, admits that Aleandro waa 
acquainted with the Hebrew aa his vernacular tongue, that he 
waa familiar with the Groek from his infancy, and that he had 
acquired, by long experience, the use of the Latin f 
Girolamo was in fact the son of Francesco Aleandro, a physician 
‘at Motta, in the duchy of Concordia, and is said to have deduced 
his origin from the ancient counts of Leandro.“ He was born 
in the year 1480, and at thirteen years of age repaired to 
‘Venice, where he received instructions from Benedetto Brug- 
volo, and afterwards from Petronello di Rimini, A long and 
dangerous illness compelled him to return to his native place, 

© Printed in dto, , printer, OF years 
t Vide ante, one Pena, Ub. hg 128. 
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On his recovery he paid a visit to the academy at Pordenone, 
where Paolo Amalteo read lectures explanatory of the ancient 
authors, with great credit to himself, and @ numerous 
train of auditors. After s second visit to Venice, Aleandro 
ogain returned to Motta, where he challenged Domenico Plorio, 
ublie instructar of that place, to a literary contest, in 
ich Aleandro demonstrated so effectually the ignorance of his 
nent, that he was by general consent elected in his etend. 
having taught successively at Venice and at Padus, his 
reputation reached the Roman court, and Alexander VI. de- 
termined to call him to that city, and appoint him secretary to 
his son Cmser Borgia. Accordingly, in the year 1501, 
Aleandro took up his residence with the papal nuncio, Angelo 
Leonino, bishop of Tivoli, at Venice. Whilst ho was pre- 
paring for his journey, the pope, who had been informed that 
Aleandro was no less distinguished by his talents for public 
affairs than for his learning, directed him to repair to Hungary 
as his envoy. Aleandro aet out from Venice in the beginning 
of the year 1502; but being attacked by sickness, he was 
detained many months on the road, and was at length obliged 
to abandon the expedition, and return to Venice. The death 
of the pontiff happening soon afterwards, Aleandro waa freed 
from the cares of public life, and devoted himself with fresh 
ardour to his studies. Such was the reputation which he 
had acquired before the twenty-fourth year of his ago, that 
Aldo Manuzio dedicated to him his edition of the Iliad of 
Homer, alleging as a reason for conferring on him this honour, 
that his acquirements were beyond those of any other person 
with whom he was acquainted ; a compliment which is en- 
hanced by the consideration that Aldo was acquainted with 
almost all the learned men of the age.‘ At Venice, Aleandro 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Erasmus ; and these two 
eminent men.resided together for some time in the house of the 
printer Andrea d’Asola, the father-in-law of Aldo, where Ale- 
andro assisted Erasmus in publishing amore full and correct 
edition of his “‘ Adagia” the Aldine press.* In the 
contests to which the Reformation gave rise, Erasmus and 
Alesndro adopted a different course of conduct ; but although 
© The first edition of Paris, 1500, was very defective ; that of Aldo,"1506, 
is very comrect. 


they attacked each other with sufficient asperity, Erasmus 
always candidly acknowledged the great talents and uncommon 
Yearning of his former friend. 


In the year 1508, Aloandro was invited to Paris by Louis XII., 
to fill the place of a professor in the university of that city. His 
exertions there met with the highest applause, and he was 


ing there some years, he was indoced to quit that city by 
his apprehensions of the plague, and proceeding through differ- 
ent parts of France, he gave public lectares on the Greek 
at Orleans, Blois, and other places. At length he 
up his residence at Liege, where the prinee-bishop of 
that city, Everard della Marca, nominated him « canon of his 
and appointed him chancellor of his diocese ; em- 
Ploymenta which did not, however, prevent Aleandro from 
iving instructions in the Greek tongue, which he continued to 
there for two years with distinguished success. About the 
middle of the year 1517, he was despatehed to Bame by his 
patron, who was eager to obtain the dignity of cardinal, and 
who conceived that he might avail himself of the talents of 
Aleandro to accomplish his purpose. ‘The reception which the 
learned envoy experienced from Leo X. was such as might 
have been expected. The pontiff confessed that he had never 
Defore met with his equal, and requeated the prince-bishop 
would permit Aleandro to quit his service and enter into that of 
the Roman church. The bishop was not disposed to refuse a 
request which was an carneat of his own success. Aleandro 
‘was first appointed secretary to the cardinal Giulio de’ Med.ci, 
an office at that time of the hi; trust ; and in the year 
1519, was nominated, by a ‘bul, librarian of the Vatican. 
He did not, however, forget his former patron; and notwith- 
standing the many difficulties with which be had to eontend, 
he continued his exertions, as well st Rome as on his mission 
te Germany, wail be suseteded in cbealtiog for Se, pms: 
bishop expected dignity.’ : 
Ort the conbasat of Alseee io tha imperial dit in the your 
1520, his condnet drew down upon him the censure and abuse, 
Pallavie. Hb. L esp, 28. 
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not only of the more earnest reformers, but ef his former friend, 
Erasmus, who condemned the violence of his seal with great 
ssperity.* After the death of Leo X. Aleandro rose to high 
dignity in the church, By Clement VII. he eee womieret 
archbishop of Brindisi and Oris, and was appointed ap: 
Sincioto"Frunes 1 whom bo eitended i et eepeciy ot the 
battle of Pavia in 1525. He there met with a disaster similar 
fo Shas of the Breach seen) having been made prisoner by 
the Spaniards ; ‘nd obtained his Telease only: by the inter 
ference of powerful friends and the paymont of a considerable 
ransom."* After having performed several other important 
obarrins, Het taken. 8 Eencipe) pert, Sor teary Yeets in che 
transactions of the Roman court, Aleandro was, 
1538, raised to the rank of a cardinal by Poul iL, ov ‘ich 
occasion he resigned his office of librarian, and was succeeded 
by Agostino Steuco, afterwarda bishop of Chissano, in the 
island of Candia. The death of Aleandro, which Jovius in- 
forms us was occasioned, or aceclerated by the too frequent use 
of medicine, and too curious an attention to his health,™-hap- 
send his Getrintiad. ont The cot ecier Cone Gat 
pleted his . The same author asserts, that 
Weenie dpiayed ia ba ‘his isst moments great impatience, and 
aT coaceeaied at the idea of being cut off before he 
had finuhed the sixty-third year of hie age. In this case we 
may, however, be allowed to doubt the account of the impiety 
of a Boman cardinal, although related by a Roman bishop. 
parece Sinnnire oocbcwel for bi ral gio 
jtaph, whi 0 imoelf w short time 
before his death.™” 

The writings which remain of Aleandro are scarcely equal to 
pow woletpee tea saaderyr icing ey sehr 
great eloquence, and uncommon 
published under his name st Paris, in 512, ear son cere 
of his scholars, and the only share which ho monet 

g the ultimate proofs from the press, and addi 
Janse vopciatod he Geek granauar of Curyclerta of whisk 
e grammer wi 
To alao made a compendium. His treatise, “De Coacilio 
habendo,” consisting of four books, is anid to have been of 


* Mazuchelli vol. ip. 415 (note 51). 
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it use in regulating the proceedings of the Council of Trent. 
frremman believed Alaandro to have been tho. author of the 
oretion published under the name of Julius Crsar Scaliger, as 
an answer to his “‘Ciceronianus,” in the year 1531, and some 
years elapsed before he could be convinced that it was the work. 
af the celebrated scholar whose name it bears. That go little 
remains of the writings of Aleandro, may Perhaps be attributed 
to his various important avocations and active life ; but Jovins 
informs us, thet he bad so long indulged himself in « certain 
extemporaneous mode of expression, that when he attempted to 
exercise himself in well-regulated composition, he found himself 
unable to support a clear and elegant style; and Valeriano, 
whilst he acknowledges the intrinsic value of his writings, has 
in an elegant allegory taxed him with obscurity.* A few of 
the letters and poems of Aleandro have been preserved in 
various éollections, and his Latin verses, ‘‘Ad Julium et 
Newram,” are considered by Fontanini a1 affording alone & 
nufficient proof of the great talents of their author. 

The example of Leo X. in collecting the precious remains of 
ancient learning, was emulated or imitated by several distin- 
guished prelates of the Roman court, the extent of whose 
collections resembled that of a munificent sovereign, rather then 
of a private individual. Aleandro had himself formed a very 
considerable library, which he bequeathed to the monastery of 
S. Maria del Orto, in Venice. It was afterwards transferred 
to the canons of 8. Georgio, of which congregation Aleandro 
had been protector ; and has since contributed to increase the 
celebrated library of S. Marco at Venice. Erasmus, in a letter 
written from London, in the year 1515, mentions the library of 
cardinal Grimani st Rome, as being richly furnished and 
abounding in books in all This extensive colleo- 
tion, consisting of upwards of eight thousand volumes, was 
bequeathod by the cardinal, in the year 1523, to the regular 
canons of 8. Salvador in Venice. It was afterwards increased 
by the addition of many valuable works by the cardinal 
patriarch, Marino Grimani, and was preserved until nearly the 
end of the seventeenth century, when it waa unfortunately 








Ad Hicronymum Aleandram, no sit in veriptis tantus obsouritatia amator, 
Curm, Tovts, Poet. Htal. vol. x. p. 213. - 
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destroyed by fire.* Equally extensive and equally unfortunate 
was tho library of cardinal Sadoleti. After having escaped 
from the sacrilegious hands of the barborians during the 
sacking of Rome, in the year 1527, the booke were put on 
board @ ship to be conveyed to the diocese of Sadcleti in 
Megeli Hes ths onival of the sored it was Gievovared thst 

e passengers were i wit + in of pence 
of whish they wore not permitted to Tad and the books were 
either lost or carried to some distant country, where Sadoleti 
never heard of them more. The library of Bembo was rich in 
valuable manuscripts, and contained many of the productions of 
the provencal poets, with whose language he was well acquainted. 
‘He possessed also several pieces in the hand-writing of Petrarea, 
with other rare and valuable works, as well printed as manu- 
script, which he had collected at an immense expense. Many 
of theae were afterwards united with the ducal library of Urbino, 
whence they have since been transferred to that of the Vatican. 

t them were the two ancient copies of Virgil and of 
Terence, which have been justly esteemed the chief ornaments 
of that immense collection.* 

Before the French under Charles VIII. had burst the barrier 
of the Alpe, the Italian scholars had already begun to examine 
with great industry the transactions of former times, and to 
record those of their own with accuracy and fidelity; of this, 
the history of his own times by Leonardo Aretino, that of 
Florence by Poggio Bracciolini, that of Venice by Maro-Antanio 
Cocchi, called Sabellicus, and that of Milan by Bernardo Corio, 
may be admitted as sufficient proofs. ‘The important transac- 
tions which had since taken place in Italy, and the increasing 
interest which these great events had excited, now called forth 
more distinguished talents; and the historical and political 
‘writings of Machiavelli, of Nardi, of Nerli, and of Guicciardini, 
have not only transmitted to us with great minuteness the 
events of the age in which they lived, but have frequently 
furnished us with such reasonings and deductions from them, as 
have been found applicable to subsequent occurrences and to 
future times. , 

Of the principal incidents in the life of Machiavelli, some 

© ‘Tinb. vol. vii. par. £ p 208, 
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Cooter erat Seale rahe et alana sige 
work. ‘That he was 8 man of talents is apparent, not onl 
from his writings, but from the important offices which he 
having boon for some years secretary to the republic, and fre. 
quently despatched on embassies to foreign powers. Whether 
ted by the love of liberty, or the spirit of faction, he 
Raplayed a rentloas and turbulent disposition, which not only 
diminished the respect due to his abilities, but froquently 
endangered his personal safoty. Besides his hating engaged 
in the conspiracy of Capponi and Boscoli, in consequence of 
which he had to suffer four jerks of the cord, and from which 
he oaly escaped with his life by the clemency of Loo X., he 
entered into another plot immediately after tho death of that 
pontiff, to expel the cardinal de’ Medici from Florence: in 
‘which his associates wero, Luigi Alamanni, Zanobio Buondel- 
Taonte, and other young men who frequented the gardens of the 
Rucellai. That he had also to struggle with peouniary diff. 
culties spears fom several pesssgae in Mls wosks) and a 
letter written by his son Pietro on death of his father, in 
the an aes 1527, acknowledges that he died in extreme 


Te rose sreiGngs of Mectisvel comsiat ot his History of 
Florence in ej at books, his Discourses on Livy, and his book 
entitled, “‘ Il Principe,” or, ‘‘ The Prince,” with some smaller 
treatises. ' His History, which com the transactions of 
eee iat toh celts ea abe cee 

it, in 1492, is written in @ vigorous, concise, and 

tafe style, and although not always accurate in point of 
foot, may, upon the whole, be read with both plessure and 
advantage.” He has, however, rendered himself much more 
conspicuous by his political tracts, which have indeod, in the 
general estimation, entitled him to the first rank among the 
‘Writers on these subjecta; but whilst some have considered him 
as having employed his talents to enlighten mankind, and to 
‘promote the canse of trath, of liberty, and of virtue, others have 
regarded him as the advocate of fraud, of oppression, and of 
paar wrt and have stigmatised his memory with the most 
opprobrions epithets. To reconcile these discordant opinions is 


> Tineb. vol, vii. par io p. 517. 
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impossible ; and it may, therefore, not be thoughts superfuou 
task, to endeavour impartially to ascertain in what estimation 
his political writings ought to be held. 

On this subject it may then be remarked, that no one has 
hitherto been found hardy enough to defend, in their full extent, 
the baneful maxims advanced by Machiavelli, particularly in his 
treatise entitled «Il Principe.” “If it be contended,” says 
one of his warmest apologists, “that this work is fit for the 
perusal of all sovereigns, as well legitimate os usurpers, and 
sy be intented to, giro, an walogiast on tyrapny, he can 
neither be defended nor excused, But how can it be thought 
possible,” continues he, “‘ that Machiavelli, who was born under 
& republic, who was cmployed as one of ita secretaries, who 
performed so many important embassies, and who in his con- 
versation always dwelt on the glorious actions of Brutus and of 
Cassiua, should have formed such a design?" Hence it has 
frequently been urged on his behalf, that it was not hia inton- 
tion to suggest wise and faithful counsels, but to represent in 
the darkest colours the conduct which a sovereign must neces- 
sarily pursue, in order to support his authority. ‘“It was the 
intention of Machiavelli,”’ says another encomiast, “to describe 
@ destructive tyrant ; and by these moans to cxcite odium 
against him and prevent the execution of his projects.”™ «* Our 
thanks are due to Machiavelli,” says Lord Bacon, “and to 
similar writers, who have openly, and without dissimulation, 
shown us what men aro accustomed to do, not what they ought 
todo.”"t The validity of these and similar apologies is, how- 
ever, extremely questionable. Those principles and rules of 
conduct on which the tranquillity of mankind so essentially 
depends, are too sacred to be treated in ambiguous terms, end 
Machiavelli frequently displays so much apparent sincerity in 
his political writings, as rendera it extromely difficult, if not 
impossible, to decide when he intends to be ironical. Nor have 
the friends of this author, who have supposed that in his 
treatise “Il Principe” he meant only to instigate his patron 
Lorenzo duke of Urbino to his ruin, conferred any honour cither 
on his moral or intellectual character. If, indeed, this were 

° 
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his real intention, we might be inclined to assent to the opinion 
of cardinal Pole, that the writings of Machiavelli were traced 
by the finger of the devil, But supposing the purpose of Ma- 
chiavelli to have been commendable, can there be a greater 
solecism in point of judgment, than to instigate a person to 
tyranniae over a country, to be cruel to his own subjects and 
faithless to the rest of the world, in the expectation of exciting 
a general odium against cruelty, fraud, and oppression ; 
thus introducing a certain evil for the purpose of applying to it 
a dubious remedy? We may, however, safely release this 
author from an accusation for which he has been indebted solely 
to tho over-earnest zeal of his advocates, and may certainly 
admit, that, whatever may be thought of the rectitude of his 
maxims, he was at least serious in his promulgation of them. 
Many of the most exceptionable doctrines in his “« Principe” 
are also to be found in his “‘ Discorsi,”” where it cannot be pre- 
tended that he had any indirect purpose in view ; and in the 
latter hele Ae ers maoee reures to the kit for et 
further elucidation is opinions. Nor is it a slight proof 
the sincerity of Machiavelli, that his work was recommended b; 
his intimate friend, Biagio Buonaccorsi, as a grave and us 
performance.* This, indeed, seems to have been the general 
opinion at the time of its publication. Neither Adrian VI. nor 
Clement VII. passed any censure on his writings, and the 
latter not only accepted the dedication of his history, which 
Machiavelli wrote at his request, but granted the Roman printer, 
Antonio Blado, » papal bull for the publication of all the 
writings of Machiavelli, in which the “ Principo” is particu. 


lary mentioned.t 

‘aking it then for granted thet Machiavelli has in his poli- 
tical works fairly mnted his own sentiments, bow are his 
merits to be appreciated ? Machiavelli was an acute man ; but 
nots great man. He could minutely trace a political intrigue 
through all ita ramifications, but he could not elevate his views 
to perceive that true policy and sound morality are inseparably 
united, and that every fraudulent attempt is then most unfor- 








* Poli Op. tom. vii. p. 267. Bandin. Mon. ined. p. 57. oe 
+ Por much additional and accurate information respecting Machiavelli, ee 
Count Bossi, in Ital. Ka, vol. x. pp 101, 108.* 2 
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famate when it is crowned with success, To obtain a political 
end by the violation of public faith, is stratagem that requires 
no great talents, but which will not bear to be frequently 
repeated. Like the tricks of a juggler, the petty routine of 
‘these operations is quickly understood, and the aperator himsclf 
ip soon on » level with the rest of mankind, Those who, like 
Machiavelli, have examined human conduct only in detail, must 
ever be at a loss to reconcile the discordant facts, ond to 
tinguish the complicated relations of public and national con- 
cerns. It is only by tracing them up to some common source, 
and adjusting them by some certain standard, that past events 
can ever be converted into proper rules of future conduct. To 
recall the examples of ancient and modern history for the 
imitation of future times, is a mode of instruction which, without 
proper limitations and precautions, will often be found highly 
dangerous. Such is the varicty in human affairs, that in no 
two instances are the circumstances in all respects alike, and 
on that aceount experience without principles must ever be a 
fallacious guide. ‘To close our eyes to the examples of past 
ages would, indeed, be absurd ; but to regulate our eonduct by 
them, without bringing them to their proper test, would be still 
more 80. With these considerations the works of Machiavelli 
my be read with advantage, and his errors may perhaps prove 
no less instructive than bis excellences.™ 

Whilst the history of Machiavelli relates to the general trans- 
actions of Florence, that of the senator Filippo de’ Nerli is 
restricted to its municipal and internal concerns. The family 
of Nerli had for several centuries ranked among the principal 
nobility of that city, and several of its members were no less 
bre eran as eminent patrona of learning than as accom- 
pli statesmen, The marriage of Tanai do’ Nerli, who had 
‘twice filled the office of chief magistrate of Floronce, with a 
niece of the celebrated Piero Capponi, was productive of five 
sons, all of whom arrived at considerable eminence. Jacopo and 
‘Francesco were frequently honoured with the most important 
offices of the state, and the latter became the father of two 
sons who were successively archbishops of Florence and pardi- 
nala of the church. Bernardo and Neri de’ Nerli have left a 
noble monument of their munificence and love of literature, in 
‘publishing at their own expence the first edition of the writings 
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of Homer, printed at Florence in the year 1488 ; a work which 
confers honour not only on its patrons and on the eminent Greek 
scholars who superintended the printing, but on the age and 
country in which it was produced.® This groat worl 
inseribed by Bernardo do’ Nerli to Piero de Medici, the elder 
brother of Leo X,, in a Latin address, in which he explaina the 
motives of the undertaking, and the means adopted for ing 
it into effect. Benedetto de’ Nerli, the eldest of theso five 
thers, snpported the rank of his family on many publie occa- 
sions, and in particular wea one of the ambassadors appointed 
by the stato of Florence to congratulate Leo X. on his elevation 
to the pontifieste. Filippo the historian, the son of Benedetto, 
was born in the year 1485. His education was superintended 
by Benodetto, called I? Filologo, who had been a disciple of 
Politiano, ond is highly commended by Crinitus.%? In his 
youth he frequented the gardens of the Rucellai, where he formed 
an intimaey with the most distinguished echolars of Florence, 
and in particular with Machiavelli, who inscribed to him hia 
“‘Capitalo dell’ Occasione.”” But whilst his carly associates 
warmly opposed the increasing power of tho Medici, Filippo 
became one of their most strenuous partisans, and was fre- 
quently employed by them in important services, until the esta- 
Dlishment of an absolute government under Cosmo I. finally 
terminated the contest. After this event he obtained in an 
eminent degree the confidence of this cautious prince, who suc- 
cessively intrusted to him the government of several of the 
Florentine districts, and on the assumption to the pontificate of 
Julius IIT., appointed him the chief of a splendid embassy to 
congratulate the pontiff, who on that occasion conferred on him 
the title of cavalier, with that of count palatine. He had mar- 
tied, in the year 1509, Caterina, the danghter of Jacopo Sal- 
viati, by his wife Lucrezia, tho sister of Leo X., and lived until 
the year 1556, leaving at his death a numerous ofepring: His 
“« Commentaries” comprise a and useful narrative 
of the internal concerns of the Florentine state,t written in the 
style of a person conversant with public affaire, and not with the 

* This edition was carefelly carrected, and the priatin intended 
tho learned Demetrius Cuuleoniyles, Boo Malttare, An. bpm, ip. rl 

+t Published in 1728, by the Cav, Settimani, to whom wo are also indebted 
for the works of Hegai and of Varchi, 
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laboured eloquence of a professed author. That they manifest 
decided partiality to the family of the Modici has been con- 
sidered as their chief excellence by the apologists of an abso. 
Jute government in subsequent times ;* but, however merito- 
rious the purpose may be, it must be admitted that a work 
avowodly written to promote a particular object can never bo 
perused without distrust, nor relied on without collateral evi- 
dence for the facts which it records. 

To the life and writings of Norli, thoso of his contemporary 
and countryman, Jacopo Nardi, exhibit almost @ complete oon- 
trast, Nerli enjoyed a long soriea of honours and prosperity ; 
Nardi was a fugitive and an exile. The former availed himself 
of his adherence and services to the Medici, to maintain himeelf 
in authority and importance ; the latter was their docided and 
implacable adversary, and his history is allowed to bo as hostile 
to that family, as the “‘ Commentaries” of Nerli are favourable. 
The birth of Nardi, who also derived his origin from 9 noble 
family at Florence, is placed in tho year 14f6, and although 
the time of his death be not ‘isely known, it is highly pro- 
bable that he lived beyond his eightieth year. In his early 

88 he had filled many honourable employments in the state, 
odin the year 1527, was ambasesdor from his native place to 
the Venetian republic. His History of Florence, which extends 
from the year 1494 to 1531, bears the marks of great accu- 
racy, and is not without some share of elegance, but, like that 
of Nerli, must be read with caution by those who would form an 
impartial judgment on the important evonts which occurred 
within that period.t Nandi was # man of wicommon learning, 
and his translation of Livy, which has been several timcs 
reprinted, is yet considered as one of the best versions of the 
ancient authors in the Italian language.t In his youth he dia- 
tinguished himself as a soldier, and in his life of the celebrated 
commander, Antonio Tebalducci Malespini, he has shown that 
he had himself acquired great knowledge and experience in 
military concerns.§ He was the author of several other works 
both in verse and prose. His comedy, entitled -« L’Amicizia,” 
written by him whilst very young, has already been referred to, 

ie » Toscani, vol. ii. p. 319. 
+t Noni Bes df Floren, Licae, 1580, dt. 
$ Tirnb. vol. vil. par. ip. 280. | § Printed at Florence, 1597,.4to. 
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as hat some pretensions, from its introductory lines, to be 
poetic c) henag given the first example of the versi sciolti, 
or Italian blank verse.** 

The local narratives of Machiavelli, of Nerli, and of Nardi, 
must, however, give place in of interest and importance to 
the more general history of the immortal Guicciardini ; a work 
which professes to record only the events of Italy, but which, 
in fact, comprehends those of the principal states of Europe, 
during the period to which it relates. This distinguished 
ornament of his country was the son of Piero Guicciardini, who, 
although a citizen of Florence, derived from his ancestors the 
title of count alatine, which had been conferred on them by 
the emperor Lar ricaoatcens (ial the fifteenth 
century.” He was born in the yest 1482, and received the 
baptismal name of Francesco Tomaso, the latter of which 

appellations he omitted in his riper years, After having 

attained s mufficient share of classical learning, he applied him- 

self to the study of the civil law under the most eminent pro- 

fessors, as well at Pise, Ferrara, and Padua, as in his native 
. He had at one time formed the intention of devoti 

welf to the church, but his father not having plato | 
the design, he changed his views, and having obtained the 
degree doetor of civil law in the academy which had been 
transferred from Pisa to Florence, he was appointed, in the 

ear 1505, to read and illustrate the Institutes of Justinian ; 
which, as well as by his opinions on questions of Jaw, he 
gained great credit, ‘The first office of importance in which he 
was employed by the republic, was that of ambassador to 
Ferdinand of Spain, in the year 1512. On this mission, which 
jn respect to hia well-known talents was intrusted to him 
before he was of sufficient age, according to the established 
rules of the atate he was absent about two years, and on his 
return was honoured +o the king with a present of several rich 
pieces of silver When Leo x. pid & vigit to Florence, 
at the close, of the aol 1515, was despatched with 
several of the most respectable citizens to meet him at Cortona, 
The reputation which he had already acquired, the propriety 








© Manni, Elog. di. Guicciardimi. Elog. Toscan. il. 306. 
+ Ibid, p. 309; and vide ante, chap. viii. 
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and gravity of his manner, and the good sense which he mani- 
fasted on all occasions, soon procured him the favour of tho 
pontiff, who, in an assembly of cardinals, held on tho day after 
his arrival at Florence, bestowed on Guicciardini the dignity of 
advocate of the consistory. This event may be considered as 
the commencement of his fortunes. Soon after the return of 
the pontiff to Rome, he sent for Guiceiardini, and after having 
experienced his fidelity and vigilance in several important 
concerns, he intrusted him in the year 1518, with the govern- 
ment of Modena and Reggio; which, from the critical ciroum- 
stances under which these places wore held by the pope, was 
undoubtedly the most confidential employment that could have 
Deen conferred upon him, The difficulties which he oxporienced 
in the defence of these important districts, called forth those 
great talents with which he was endowed, and afforded him 
frequent opportunities of displaying the promptitade of his 
genius, the solidity of his judgment, and the unshaken fortitude 
of his mind. He continued in the service of Leo X. during the 
remainder of his pontificate, intrusted with the chief authority, 
as well in the military as civil concerns of the placea in which 
he commanded. Nor was he less honoured by Adrian VI. and 
Clement VII., the latter of whom appointed him president of 
Romagna ; which office he relinquished in the year 1526, to 
his brother, Jacopo, when he was himself nominated to the 
chief command of the papal troops. In the various reforms of 
the Florentine government which prepared the way to the 
dominion of Coamo I, Guicciardini had an it it share 5 
‘but soon after that event he retired to his ici, 
where he devoted himself to the composition of his History. He 
died in the 1540, after having completed the work which 
has immortalised his name, but which was not published until 
many years after his doath.™* 

historical writings of Guicciardini have not only entitled, 
their author to the indisputable precedence of all the historians 
of Italy, but have placed him at least on a level with those of 
any age or of any country. His first great advantage is, that 
he was himself personally acquainted with most of the transac- 
tious which pe eet se coment es in thenf an 
inaportant part. fe also united in him ost ev 
lification that is necessary for a perfect historian; a fearloes 
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impartiality, a strong and vigorous judgment, equally remote 
from superstition and licentiousness, and ® penetration of mind 
that pierced through the inmost recesses of political intrigue. 
His narrative is full, clear, and perspieuous, and the obserra- 
tions to which it occasionally gives rise, are in general just, 
apposite, and forcible, The principal blemishes which have 
been attributed to him as s writer, are those of having fre- 
ently given too much importance to events of inferior consi- 

eration, and of having, in imitation of the ancient historians, 
assigned to several of his principal actors, orations, which, 
although sufficiently consonant to their sentimenta, were never 
in reality delivered.* If, however, the writings of all his con- 
semper: had perishod, his works alone would have exhibited a 
perfect picture of the ago, and must ever be regarded as the mine 
from which future historians must derive their richest materials. 
Fastidious critics and indolent readers may complain of the 
minutencss of his narrative, or the length of his periods, ‘but 
every sentence is pregnant with thought, every paragraph 
teems with information, and if sometimes they do not please 
the ear, they elwaya gratify the understanding. The principal 
defect ia his history is such as is perhaps inseparable from his 
character as 9 statesman and 9 soldier, and appears in his 
accounting for the conduct of others wholly by motives of 
intorest and of ambition, without sufficiently adverting to the 
yarious other causes which have in all ages had a considerable 
influence on the affairs of mankind.“ 

‘Yet moro extensive in its plan than the history of Guicciar- 
dini, is the history of his own times by Paullo Giovio, or Paulus 
Jovius, in which he undertook to record the most important 
events which occurred during that period in evory part of the 
world, Thia voluminous writer was # native of Como, and was 
born in the year 1483. Being early deprived of his father, he 
was educated under the care of his brother Benedetto, 
who was also an historical writer, and is considered by Tira~ 
Doschi as not inferior in point of merit to his younger brother.*” 
After having studied st Padua, at Milan, and at Pavia, he 
obtained at the latter place the degree of doctor in medicine, 
and practised for some time as a physician both in Como and 
Milsn. An early and decided propensity led him, however, to 


* Bayle, art. Guiceiardini ; Foscarini, Letterstura Venez. vol, i. p. 253. 
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the study and composition of history. Having completed a 
volume, and heard of the encouragement given by Leo X. to 
every department of literature, he repeired, about the year 
1516, to Rome, where he met with a most favourable reception 
from the pontiff, who, after reading before many of the cardinals 
8 long pas: from tho work of Giovio, declared that, next se 
Livy, he not met with a more eloquent or a mee el 
writer. The rank of a cavalier, with a consi cmb pe 
was the reward bestowed by tho munificent ponti on the for- 
tunate author. In this place Giovio formed an intimacy with 
the numerous men of talents whom the liberality of the pontiff 
hed attracted to that city. Like the rest of the Roman scho- 
Jars, he here devoted himself to the cultivation of Latin poetry; 
several of his pieces appesr in the “ Coryciana ” and other col- 
lections, and wo havo already seen, that Francesco Avsilli in- 
seribed to him his poem, “De Poetis Urbanis."” After the 
death of Leo he was one of the very few men of learning who 
obtained the favour of Adrian VI., by whom he was appointed 
a canon of the cathedral of Como; on condition, however, a8 
it has been said, that ho should mention the pontiff with honour 
in his writings.* Under the pontificate of Clement VII. he 
was yet more highly favoured, having been appointed by the 
pope to be one of his attendant courtiers, provided with a resi- 
dence in tho Vatican, and supplied with an income for the 
support of himself and his domestics, To these favours were 
afterwards added the precentorship of Como, and, lastly, the 
bishopric of Nocera, which was the highest ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment that Giovio ever obtained. During the sacking of the 
city of Rome, in the year 1527, Giovio had sccreted hie History, 
which had been copicd on vellum, and elegantly bound, in a 
cheat which contained also @ considerable caantity of wrought 
silver, and had deposited it im the church of 8. Maria a 
Minerva, This booty was, however, discovered by two Spanish 
officers, one of whom seized upon the silver, tad the other, 
named Herrera, carried off the books, At the same time many 
loose sheets, supposed to have contained some partions of his. 
, and which had also been deposited in the chest, were 
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dispersed and lost. Herrera, finding that the books belonged 
to Giovio, brought them to him, and required to know whether 
he would purchase them. The unfortunate author, being 
wholly stripped of his property, resorted for assistance to Cle- 
aent VII., who agreed to confer on Herrera, on his returning 
the books, an ecclesiastical benefice in Cordova, and Giovio 
¢hus regained possession of his work. Under the pontificate of 
Paul Tit. he waa desirous of exchanging his bishopric of Nocera 
for that of Como, his native place, but the pope refused his 
request; in consequence of which, and of the neglect with 
which he conceived himself to be treated, ho expressed himaelf 
respecting thot pontiff with great warmth and resentment. He 
‘in said to havo flattered himeelf, on the faith of the predictions 
of Luca Gaurico and other astrologers, with the hopes of obtain- 
ing the dignity of a cardinal; but, like many other persons in 
those times, he attempted in vain to discover in the stars the 
events that were to take place on earth. His favourite resi- 
dence was at a beautiful villa on the banks of the lake of Como, 
where, notwithstanding the oceasional levity of his temper ond 
conduct, he diligently pursued his studies. Here he also 
formed a museum, consisting of portraits of the most illustrious 
characters, chieBy those of bis own times, many of which wero 
transmitted to him from various parts of the world. To each 


of these he affixed ac inscription, or brief memoir, some of them 
highly favourable, and sarcastically severe. About 
two years before his death, he quitted his retirement, and took 


up his residence in Florence, wi he terminated his days in 
tho year 1552, and was buried in the church of S. Lorenzo, in 
that city. 

The historical —_ of Giovio, which = on in the pe 
tongue, com a interestin, i time, and are 
written phan fealty. His Tistory of his own times, 
mhich commences with the descent of Charles VIII. into ltaly, 
and extends to the year 1547, is divided into forty-five books ; 
but six of them, from the fourth to the eleventh, comprising the 

iod from the death of Charles VIII. to the seretion of 

X., are wanting, and are supposed to have been luring 
the unfortunate senting of the city of Rome in the year 12h 
From the eighteenth to the twenty-fifth book, another deficiency 
of six books oceura, which extends from the death of Leo X. to 
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the capture of Rome, and which, as it appears from the infor. 
mation of Giovio himself, he was deterred from writing, by the 
wretched and deplorable nature of the incidents which he would 
have had to relate. These defects he has, however, in a great 
degree supplied, by his narrative of the lives of Alfonso, duke 
of Ferrara, of the great captain Gonaalvo, of Leo X., of Adrian 
VI, of Ferdinando D'Avalos, marquis of Pescara, and of tha 
cardinal Pompeo Colonna ; all of which he has written at oon- 
riderable extent.” On their first appearance his writings were 
received with great approbation ; but in s short time their 
credit diminished, and he had the mortification to find himself 
alternately accused of fiat and of malignity, and of having 
sacrificed his talents to and interested porposos. Tho 
docisions of subsequent times have not tended to exculpate him 
from these impatations. Girolamo Mutio asserts, “that he was 
the most negligent of all authors ; that his diligence was only 
shown in obtaining the favours of the great, and that he wha 
gave the most was tho "ipal hero of his works."* The 
acute and indefatigable Be le has availed himself of innumer- 
able occasions to point out iis errors, which have alep afforded 
subjtcts of confutetion or of reproof to many other writers. 
That he did not prescribe to himself any very severe rules of 
composition, appears from his own acknowledgments. Havit 
on some occasions related in his writings several absurd anc 
improbable incidents, and being admonished by one of his 
friefids to use more caution, he obsorved in reply, that “it was of 
Iittle importance ; for that when the persons then living were no 
more, it would all pass for trath."” Of his levity in this respect his 
letters also afford frequent instances. ** You well know,” thus 
he writes to one of his correspondenta, “that a history should 
be faithful, and that matters of fact should not be trifled with, 
except by # cerjain little latitude, which allows all writers, by 
ancient privilege, to aggravate or extenuate the faults of those 
on whom they treat, and, on the other hand, to elevate or 
depreciate their virtues, I should, indeed, be in & strange 
situation if my friends and patrons owed me no obligation, 
when I make a piece of their coin weigh one half more then 
that of the illiberal and worthless. You know that by this 
aacred privilege, I have decorated some with rich brocade, and 


® Tireb. vol. vii. par. ii. p. 265. 
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have deservodly wrapt up others in coarse dowlaa, Woe 
them who provoke my anger ; for if they make me the mark for 
their arrows, I shall bring out my heavy artillery, and try who 
will have the worst of it. At all events they will die; and I 
shall at loast escape after death, that ultima linea of all con- 
troversies.”” Several other passages might be cited from his 
letters, in which he openly acknowledges the venality of his 
writings, and accounts for his temporary silence, because he 
found no one to bribe him, He is said to havo asserted, that 
he had two pens, the ane of iron and the other of gold, which he 
made use of alternately, as occasion required, and it ia certain 
that the letter, his penna d’oro, is frequently mentioned in his 
lstters.* But the greatest blemish in the writings of Giotio, 
and which has not sufficiently incurred the reprehension of his 
numerous critics, is the defective or perverted morality with 
which they abound. Of this, some inetances have been given 
in the preceding pages, and many others might he selected 
from his works ; the misrepresentation of a fact is often of less 
importance than the deduction which is drawn from it. Under 
the immediate influence of ambition and revenge, amidat the 
storm of passion, and the fury of war, deods of treachery or of 
atrocity have been too often committed, the perpetrators of 
which may have lived to repent of their crime; but it ia, 
indeed, horrible, when the narrator of past events, in the calm 
retirement of his closet, attempts to vindicate the breach of 
maral obligation upon the pretext of temporary expediencey and 
gives the sanction of deliberate reason to those actions which 
‘even the impulse of passion is insufficient to justify. With all 
these defocta, the writings of Jovins cannot, however, be wholly 
rejected, without the loss of much important informati 
copiously narrated, and elegantly expressed ; and under 
precautions, they yet furnish valuable materials to 


the writers of this period whose works afford abund- 
ant materials for the use of the politician, the moralist, and the 


philosopher, may be Pierio Valeriano, of Belluno, 
the nephew of Urbano Bolzanio, of whom some account has 
‘been given in the preceding + The narrowness of hia 


circumstances compelled him, w) young, to enter into the 
© Timb. vol. vil. par. ii, p, 265, ++ Vide ante, chap. xi. 
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menial servico of some of the Venetian nobility, and prevented 
his attending to literary studies until he hed attained the fif- 
teenth year of his age. He afterwards applied himself to them 
with grest diligence, and under the instructions of Benedetto 
Brognolo, Giorgio Valla, Janus Lascar, and Mare-Autonio 
Sabellico, made an uncommon ney. On the recom- 
mendation of the latter, he his baptismal neme of Gian- 
Pietro, for the moro classical and sonorous appellation of Pierio. 
His education was completed at the university of Padus, where 
he arrived about the time that Fracaatoro quitted it, whom he 
acres that he bad unly scan three tee Being driven from 
the irruption of the im 8 into Italy in 
the year 1505, he mented for tafety wo Home, where be he 
formed an intimacy with several eminent men, and among 
others, with the Cardinal Egidio, of Viterbo, and Gian-Franceseo 
della Rovere, archbishop of Turin, the latter of whom, being 
appointed keeper of the castle of S. Angelo, gave Valeriano a 
residence there. But he was still more fortunate in having 
attracted the notice of the Cardinal de’ Medici, afterwards Leo 
X., who no sooner ascended the pontifical throne, than he 
reoeived Valeriano among his constant attendants, and gave 
him s competent support. ‘Thus attached to the servico of the 
pontiff, he accompanied Giuliano de’ Medici on his matrimonial 
expedition to Turin, and was afterwards appointed by Leo X. 
instructor of the young favourites, Alessandro and Ippolito de’ 
Modici. At this period of life he distinguished himself by his 
Latin poetry, and is commemorated by Arsilli in his poem “De 
Poetia Urbania,” as a successful imitator of Horace and of Pro- 
pertius.* That he attended also on the literary feasts of Cory- 
eins he has fiir mentioned in bis works. "After the 
death of Leo he rptired for some time to Naples, but was recalled 
to Rome by Clement VIl., who had s pride in remunerating 
the learned favourites of his illustrious cessor, and who con- 
ferred. on'Valeriano the rank of protonotary, with several ecclesi- 
satical preferments, and appointed him to fill the chair of 
of eloquence at Rome. He afterwards passed some part of bis 
time at Florence, but after the death of the Cardinal Ippolite, 


© His poems under the title of “Amorum,” were first printed in 1524, 
snd afterwards in 1549 ; his hexametors, odes, and epigrams, in 1550. 
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in 1535, and the assassination of the duke Alessandro de’ Me- 
dici, he retired to Belluno, whence he transferred his residence 
to Padua, at which place he continued to devote himself in 
trout ois his favourite studies until the close of his deys in 

faleriano is chiefly known to the present times by his brief, 
but curious and interesting work, ‘De Literatorum Infelicitate,”” 
which has preserved many anecdotes of the principal scholars 
Of the age, aot elsewhere vo be found.™" His Latin poetry has 
also considerable merit, and has frequently been cited in the 
foregoing pages, as illustrating the events of the times, His 
extensive learning is, however, chiofly discoverable in his great 
work on ‘“ Hieroglyphics,” divided into fifty-eight books, in 
which he has undertaken to illustrate, from Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman symbols, almost every branch of science and of 
art; but in this eran) he is supposed to have displayed 
more imeginas tion than jud; t, and more Jebour than discri- 
mination. a Under the title of * Antiquitates Bellunenses,”” 
he also published & work on the ant quite of his native place. 
Thia author is entitled to a kind of commendation, not to be 
indiscriminately given to the eminent scholars of his time, 
having been no leas remarkable for the probity of his life, and 
the inoffensiveness of his manners, than for for the many learned 
‘works which issued from his pen. 

Few men of this period had made a greater iency in 
literary studies and scientific acquirements than Celio Calcag- 
nini of Ferrara, His father was of « respectable family, and held 
the rank of an apostolic notary ; but it is conjectured, with great 
probability, thet Celio was not the offspring of « matrimonial 
connection. ‘He was born in the year 1479. In his early atudies 
under Pietro Pomponazzo he had as an associate the celebrated 
Lilio Gregorio Gyraldi, with whom, and with Pierio Valeriano, 
he maintained throughout his life a strict intimacy, which was 
cemented by a conformity of studies and pursuits, In his 
early years he had devoted himself to 4 military life, and served 
for come time in the army of the emperor Maximilian, He 
afterwards engaged in the service of Julins IJ., and was em- 





+ The opinions of vations authors on the productions of Veleriano, may be 
found in tbe “Consura celebrioram euthorum” of Pope Blount, See also a 
Tong and interesting note of Bomi. Ital. Ed. vol. x. p. 122, 
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poset in several important negotiations. Returning to Ferrara, 
e obtained the particular favour of the family of Este, and was 
chosen to accompany the cardinal Ippolito on his journey into 
Hungary. About the year 1520 he was appointed professor of 
the belles lettres in the university of Ferrara ; a situation which 
he held with great credit until the time of his death, in the 
1541, His writings, which are very numerous, were col- 
= and Printed ee in the same ea They Pett 
oat eve ‘ing ; to phi > politics, mé 
aod aacaral wiooe. "its Less pocky ir beget, rotrrd, 
im point of elegance, to his prose writings, and entitles him to 
s respectable rank among the most eminent of his contempora- 
ries, In some of these pieces he highly applauds the liberality 
of Leo X., of whose bounty it is probable that he partook in 
¢ommon with his two learned friends. In an interview which 
took place between him and Erasmus, when tho Istter was on a 
visit at Ferrara, Calcagnini addressed that great scholar in 
Latin with such fluency and elegance, as not only to surprise 
him, but as he himself confesses, almost to deprive him of the 
power of making a reply. Some years afterwards, the treatise 
of Caleagnini, “De Libero Arbitrio,” written by him in oppo- 
sition tothe Lutheran doctrine of predestination, being dispersed 
abroad in manuscript, fell into the hands of Erasmus, who, 
finding that Caleagnini agreed with him in the opinions which 
he had avowed in his “ Diatribe” on the same subject,* wrote 
to him with high commendations of his work ; which he assures 
him he meant to have sent to the press, had it not contained in 
one passage some insinuations to the prejudice of Eraamus, as 
a friend to the proceedings of Luther. He then takes an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating himself from any connection with the 
reformers. He complains, with great justice, that whilst he 
endeavours to keep upon terms with both parties, ho is peree- 
cuted by both, and inveighs against the theologians and monks, 
who, a8 bere aegery We braid of his Jebouts Sot a 
i ing, whi even worse than they do 
[Bry ny ape ge mohair grm 
° 
* In reply to this “Diatribe” of Erssmus, Luther wrote his treatiso “De 
Servo Arbitrio,” which ia published in tho general collection of bis works, 
tom. ii. p. 160. 
vol. 1. Ir 
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Lather and his doctrines with great bitterness, Adverting then 
to the conduct of Erasmus, he informs him, that those who 
censure him the least do not hesitate to represent him as one 
who acts o double part, and who, elthough he slone might 
extinguish the flame, stands by unconcerned whilst the altars 
of the gods are destroyed. He assures him, however, that 
these are not his sentiments, and declares, that he is fully con- 
vineed of his piety and his sincerity, 28 a proof of which he 
requests that he will not only correct the passage which has 
given him so much concern, but will alter or expunge any 
expression which may be supposed to convey the slightest 
reflection on his character. Under the smooth polish of urbanity 
which appears in this letter, Caleagnini has, however, conveyed 
no small portion of reproof ; nor is it, indeed, surprising, that 
the rigid adherents of the Roman church should feel highly 
indignant at one of their most accomplished chieftains, who in 
the day of battle refused to oppose himself openly to the 
enemy, and, to use the language of Usloagaint himself, looked 
sedately on “whilst the up the vineyard of 

1e 5 

In the course of the present work we havo had frequent 
oocasion to refer to the writings of Lilio Gregorio Gyraldi, and 
Pasdtlariy £6 Bis trestinn eo the Lstin posts of bis own’ Sms 

‘here are, indeed, few departments of literature which have 
not been the subjects of his inquiry, and in whatever study he 
engaged he made a distinguished proficiency. He was born of 
respectable family at Ferrara, in the year 1489 ; and although 
his finances were scanty, he bad the good fortune to obtain 
instructions from Loca Riva and Battista Guarini. In his 
youth he paid a visit to Naples, where he had an opportunity of 
forming an intimacy with some of the disti: ished. scholars 
who then resided there. He afterwards visited Mirandula, 
Carpi, and Milan ; in which last city he prosecuted the study 
of the Greek language under Demetrius Chaleondyles.* Thence 
he passed to Modena, where, at the request of the countess 
Bianca , he undertook to superintend the education of 
Ereole Rangone, one of her sons. On the countess transferring 
her residence to Rome, at the invitation of Leo X., who, as has 


* Tirab, vol, vil. par. fi. p 216. Bossi, vol. x. pp- 188, 184. 
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already been related, made a splendid provision for her and her 
family, Gyraldi followed his patroness, and bad apartments 
assigned to him by the pontiff ia the Vatican ; where he not 
only continued to watch over the education of his pupil, who 
was afterwards raised by Leo X. to the dignity of a cardinal, 
but delivered instructions to such other young men of eminence 
as were inclined to attend him. The favour with which he 
was regarded by Leo X. and by his successora, Adrian VI. and 
Clement VII., might have induced him to flatter himself with 
the hope of some important preferment; but the only office 
which he obtained was that of an apostolic notary, During his 
residence in the pontifical court, Gyraldi is said to have indulged 
himeelf too freely in the luxuries of the table, in consequence 
of which he contracted the gout. With tho pangs of this die- 
order he had also to sustain other misfortunes. In the sacking 
of the eity of Rome, in the year 1527, he was plundered of all 
his property, not being able to save even his books. In the 
same year he lost, by an untimely death, his great protector, 
the cardinal Ercole Rangone, in consequence of which he left 
the city of Rome and retired to Mirandula, where he’ was most 
kindly received by Giovan-Francesco Pico, lord of that place. 
The treacherous assassination of that learned prince, in the year 
1583, again deprived Gyraldi of a liberal patron, and had nearly 
involved him in destruction. He effected, however, his escape 
to Ferrara, where, in the friendship of Giovanni Manardi, and 
Celio Calcagnini, and the favour of the duchess Renata, one of 
the daughters of Louis XII., ho found st length a refuge from 
his misfortunes. With his returning prosperity his disorder, 
however, acquired new strength, and he was at length confined 
entirely to his bed, whore he still continued his studies, and 
composed several of those learned works which have transmitted, 
his name with credit to future times. He died in the year 
1552 ; having, during his residence at Ferrara, acquired a con- 
siderable sum of money, which he gave by his will to the duke 
+o be divided among the poor ; s disposition which would have 
been more to his honour, had he not left six nieces of marriage- 
able age wholly destitute of support. His books ho bequeathed 
to his relatives Ginmbsttista Gyraldi** and Prospero Passtio. 
In consequence of the frequent praises bestowed by Gyraldi on 
the duchess of Ferrara, who bag generally supposed to be 
x 
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favourable to the opinions of the reformers, Gyraldi was himself 
suspected of a aimilar partiality. His numerous writings on 
history, criticism, morals, and other subjects, were collected 
and published in two volumes in folio, at Leyden, in 1696. 
These volumes contain alen his Latin poems, which entitle him 
to rank among the moet correct and learned writers of his time. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
1521. 
Revival of the Fine Arts—Rewarch of Antiques encouraged by Leo X.— 
Tambice on the statue of Lacretia—Collection of Angelo Colocci i 
-Extons i 


and improvements of the Vatican views of Suliaa II.— 
Architectural works of Bmmante—Most flouris i Arte— 





—Liouarde da Vinci visits Florcnco—-Cartoous of the Wars of Pisa—Com- 
mencement of the modern church of St. Peter's st Rome~—Michel-Agnolo 
undertakes the tomb of Julius }L—ERrects the statue of that pontiff in Bologna 
—Rafieclle D’'Urbino—Michel-Agnolo commences his works in the Capella 
Sintina—Paintings of Raffaello in the Vatican—Whether Raffuello improved 
his style from the works of Michel-Agnolo—-Cireumstances decisive of the 





ae inet 
the frescos of the Vatican—Works excentod by him for Agostino Chigi— 
Roman school of art—Logyie of Raffacllo—Polidoro da Caravaggio—Tho 
Cartoons of Raffucllo—Hall of Constautine—Transfigeration of Raffaello 
painted in competition with Michel-Agnole—Raffzello emplayed by Leo X. 
to delineate the remains of ancient Romo—His report to the pope on that 
eubject—Death of Raffuello—Other artists employed by Leo X.—Luca 
della Robbie—Andrea Contneci— Francia Bigio— Andrea del Barto—Ji 

a Puntormo—Lionardo da Vinci said to have visited Romo—Origin of the 
art of engraving on Copper—Stampe di Niello~-Baccie Beldini— Andrea 
‘Mantegna—Marc- Antonio Raimonil and his scholars—Invention of Riching, 





‘Tue encouragement afforded by the Roman pontiffs to paint- 
ing, to sculpture, and to architecture, is almost cooval with their 
revival in modern times. For a succession of agen the 
genius of the predominating religi , indeed, been highly 
unfavourablé to these pursuits, and, uniting with the ferocity of 
barbarian ignorance, almost extirpated the last remains of 
those arts which had been carried by the ancients to s0 great 
a degree of perfection.* The fury of the Iconoclasts subsided, 
ns the restoration of paganism became no longer an object of 
dread, and some of the meagre and mutilated remains of ancient 
skill, sanctified by new appellations, derived from the objéets of 


© Vasari, in Proem. 73, 
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Christian worship, were suffered to remain to attract the super- 
atitious devotion, rather than the enlightened admiration of the 
people, ‘Tho remonstrances and example of Petrarca seem 
first to have roused the attention of the Romans to the excel- 
lence of those admirable works, by the remains of which they 
‘were still surrounded. “Do you not blush,”’ said he, “to make 
an infamous traffic of that which has escaped the hands of your 
barbarian ancestors; and to see that even the indolent city of 
Naples adorns herself with your columns, your statues, and the 
sepulchres that cover the ashes of your forefathers ?* From this 
period some traces appear of a rising taste for these productions, 
which, in the course of the succeeding century, became a pas- 
sion that could only be gratified by the acquisition of thom. Of 
the labours of Niccolo Niccoli, of Poggio Bracciolini, and of 
Lorenzo, the brother of the venerable Cosmo de’ Medici, some 
account has been given in other works.t By Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent this object was with constant solicitude and 
yt aueceas ; and the collection of antiques formed by him in 
ie gardens of 8. Marco at Florence, became the school of 
Michel-Agnolo. 
ish for the remains of antiquity, whether they con- 
sisted of statues, gems, vases, or other jimens of skill, had 
been cultivated by Leo X, from his earliest years under his 
pemnel roof; where the instructions of the accomplished 
“olitiano had enabled him to combine amusement with improve- 
ment, and to unite a correct taste with the science of an anti- 
quarian. Before he was raised to the pontifical chair, he had 
distinguished himself by the encouragement which he had afforded 
to the research of antiquities at Rome.™ By his assiduity a 
piece of sculpture was discovered in a small island of the Tiber, 
representing the ship of Heculapius; an incident which is 
referred to by one of the poote of the time, as an augury of the 
election of Leo to the pontificate, and of the tranquillity and 
glory of his reign.{ In the year 1508, under the pontificate of 
Julius If., the group of the Laocoon, one of the most precious 


+ Shepherd's Pogyio Bracciolini, chap. vil. p. 291. Lif of Lor. de Med. 
chap. ix. Count Bossi has given an account of poveral other early collections, 
and works of art in Italy. 

$ Pieri Veleriani Hexametsi, p. 63, 
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remains of antiquity, was discovered in the ruins of the baths 
of Titus, and the fortunate discoverer was rewarded by the 
pontiff with an annual stipend, arising from the inoome af the 
gate of 8. John Lateran. On the elevation of Leo to the ponti- 
ficate, he removed this inestimable memorial of art to the Vati- 
ean, and, in exchange for the annuity, conferred on the person. 
who discovered it the honourable and lucrative office of an 
apostolic notary.“ The encouragement thus afforded to those 
who devoted themselves to these inquiries, gave new vigour to 
their researches. ‘The production of » genuino specimen of 
antiquity secured to the fortunate possessor a competency for 
life, and the acquisition of s fine statue was almost equivalent 
to that of a bishopric. In these pursuits little attention was paid 
by the pontiff to economy. Whatever appeared deserving of 
his notice was purchased at any oxpense, and paid for fiom the 
revenues intended for the use of the church. Many of the 
cameos and gems of great value, which had been collected by 
his ancestors and dispersed during the misfurtunes of his family, 
were fortunately recovered by him, and to these, important 
additions were made by his own amsiduity. Te plaecd in the 
front of the Pantheon, now called the church of La Hotunda, 
or §. Maria ad Martyres, a fine porphyry vase, which bas since 
been removed by Clement XII. into the church of the Lateran. 
‘The discovery of these monuments of ancient skill called forth 
the panegyries of the most accomplished scholars of the age. 
To the Latin verses of Sadoleti on the Laocoon and the Curtius 
we have before had occasion to refer.* Castiglione has in like 
manner celebrated the atatue of Cleopatra, now supposed to be 
that of Ariadne, in a poem of great elegance, in which he has 
taken occasion highly to commend the taste and munificence of 
Leo X.t Even Leo himself, whilst yet a cardinal, exercised 
his talents on e similar subject ; and iis Tambies on the disco- 
very of a statue of Lucretia among the ruins of the Transtevere, 
exhibit the only specimen that has been preserved to us of his 
poetical compositions, and afford 4 sufficient proof, that if he had 
devoted a greater share of his attention to the cultivation of 
this department of letters, he might not wholly have despaired 
of puccess.} , 
© Vide ante, chap. xvii. + Carm. quinque Minetr. Poet: p- 64, 
‘$ This piece is given in App. No. XUL 
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‘Tho particular fevour with which Leo X. regarded antiqua- 
rian studies, gave the at Rome, where many 
of tho cardinals and prelates began to form col- 
lections which have since been highly celebrated. these, 
that of Angelo Colocci, in the villa and gardens of Sallust, ia 
deserving of particular notice, His statues, busts, sepulchral 
memorials, cameos, coins, and medals, were numerous and valu- 
able.* The walls of his house were decorated with classical 
monuments in marble; and the Roman standard, and the con- 
sular Faati of Colocci, have frequently been referred to, as the 
most authentic documents for ascertaining cireumstances of con- 
aerate importance in the topography and history of ancient 

0. 

The palace of the Vatican, first erected by the pontiff Sym- 
machus, about the beginning of the sixth century, had bee 
enlarged by Nicholas III. so as to afford a commodious resi- 
dence for the chiefa of the Christian church ; but the magnifi- 
cent idea of increasing the splendour of the Roman see, and 
rendering the city of Rome the centre of literature and of arts 
no leas than of religion, was firet conceived hy Nicholas V. 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. As & part of this 
design, he resolved to complete the palace of the Vatiean on 
such an extensive scale, and with such elegance of ornament, 
as to render it the largest, as well as the most beautiful fabric 
in Christendom. It was his intention not only to prepare a 
suitable residence for the supreme pontiff, and for the cardinals 
of the church, by whom, as his constant council, he ought 
always to be surrounded, but to provide appropriate buildings 
for transacting all the affairs of the Roman court, with accommo- 
dations for the officers both of the church and state ; 40 a5 to 

ive to the seat of the supreme pontiff the utmost possible 

gree of convenience and of pomp. Splendid apartments were 
also to be provided for the reception of the sovereigns and 
great personages, who for devotional or socular purposes 
might visit the holy see, and an immense theatra was to be 
erected for the coronation of the Roman pontiffs. This exten- 
sive structure formed, however, comparatively emall part of 
his vast design, which, it seems, was to comprehend the wholo 
of the Vatican hill, and to inclose it fram the rest of the city. 


© Ubsldmi, Vita Colotti, p. 28. + Tod. p. 31. 
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‘The communication with the latter was to be formed by exten- 
sive corridors, which might be used for shops and mercantile 
purposes, and which were designed in such » manner as to 
‘be secure from the inconveniences arising from the winds that 
prove 0 injurious to the inhabitants, and from all causes of 

fection and disease.- The buildings wore intended to be 
surrounded with gardens, with ies, fountains, and aque- 
ducts ; and among them were to be erected chapels, libraries, 
and 6 large and elegant structure for tho assembly of the 
conclave. “ What a glory would it have been for the Roman. 
church,” exclaims the pious Vasari, “to have secn the supreme 
pontiff, as ina celebrated and sacred monastery, surrounded by 
all tho ministers of religion, and living, as in a terrestrial 
peradise, a celestial and holy life ; an example to all Christen- 
dom, and an incitement to unbelievers to devote themselves to 
the true worship of God, and of our blessed Saviour.”* 
‘Whether the completion of this plan would havo been pro- 
ductive of such happy eonsequences, may, perhaps, he doubtful, 
‘but the arts would have been fostered and rewarded by such 
au application of the immense treasures then derfved from 
every part of Christendom, which would, at least, have been 
expended in elegant and harmless pursuits, instead of being 
devoted, as has been too often the case, to the purposes of 
lumiry, of corruption, and of war. Tho artist employed by 
Nicholas V. in executing his immense designs, was Bernardo 
Rosselini, His plans were completed and approved of; the 
work was commenced ; and such part of the buildings as front 
the cortile of the Belvedere, with a part of the extensive walls, 
was erected, when the death of this munificent pontiff termi- 
nated his mighty projects ; not, however, before he had, by 
the assistance of the same eminent architect, completed several 
magnificent buildings, as well within the city of Rome as in 
other parts of Italy. As @ painter, Pietro della Francesca waa 
employed by Nicholas V. to decorate, conjointly with other 
artista, some of the chambers of the Vatican; + but their 
labours were destroyed during the pontificate of Leo X. to 
make way for much superior ions. 

The buildings of the Vatican were increased by Pius II., 
Paul II., and Sixtus [V., who erected the chapel known by 


* Vasari, vol. i. p. 181, + And. Falv. de ant. Urbis, lib. i. 
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his name, with the library and conclave; and by Innocent 
‘VILI., who completed several extensive gallerios and spart- 
ments, and ornamented them with paintings and mosaics. 
A stately tower was raised by Alexander VI., the apartments 
of which were decorated with pictures by the best artists of 
grant dagen of perfection th aplendid signe of Nichols Ve 

at i igns of Nicholas V. 
Lae reserved for Julins II. Shall we, with Bembo, attribute 
it to the good fortune of this pontiff, that he was surrounded 
by three auch artists as Bramente, Raffaello, and Michel- 
Agnolo, or msy we not with greater justice suppose, that 
Julius communiested to them a portion of the vigour and impe- 
tuosity of his own character; and acknowledge that those 
great men were indebted to the pontiff for some part of ther 
Teputation, and perhaps of their excellence, by the opportuni 
ties which his magnificent projects and vast designs afforded 
them, of exercising their talents on a theatre sufficiently ample 
0 display them to full advantage ? 

The first patron of Bramante, after his arrival from Milan at 
Rome, waa the cardinal Oliverio Caraffs, for whom he designed 
and completed the choir, in the convent of the Frati della Pace. 
This specimen of his talenta recommended him to the notice of 
Alexander VI., by whom he was employed in executing the 
pontifical arms in freseo, over the great doors of 8. John 
‘Lateran, when that church was opened for the celebration of 
the jubilee in the year 1500. Alexander afterwards conferred 
=pon him the office of his sub-architect ; but on the accession 

Julius II. a faiter opportunity was afforded him of displaying 
hia talents. No sooner was Julius seated in the chair, than he 
pga i Lapery communication ere the gardens 

vedere 6 pontifical palace, by two magnificent 
corridors, the execution of which he committed to Bramante. 
‘The inequality of the surface, instead of proving an obstacle 
to the artist, enabled him to exhibit the powers of his invention 
to greater advantage ; and the model which he formed is 
acknowledged to have been equal in grandeur, in clegance, 
and in extent, to the most celebrated works of the ancients. 
‘Of this immense design, the Loggie, that extend four hundred 
yards in length, and yet form oue of the chief ornaments of the 
‘Vatican, were & part; and were intended to correspond with 
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a similar range of buildings on the opposite side, the founda- 
tions of which were laid, but which, in consequence of the 
death of the pope, and that of the artist, who did not long 
survive him, remained unfinished, until they were completed 
by Pius IV.** The model formed by Bramante of these mag- 
nificent structuros, in which the levels of the different buildin; 
‘were conneoted by flights of steps, designed with 
ingenuity, aod ornamented by ranges of Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian columns, was i ag an astonishing pt 
ance, and seems to have resembled the bold inventions of a 
more modern artist (Piranesi), who being unable, in latter days, 
to obtain an adequate employment for his extraordinary talents, 
found a gratification in designing imaginary buildings, which 
risa pile above pile in towering sublimity, and present to the 
eye masses of architecture, which the Jabour of ages could not 
aecomplish, and of which the revenues of kingdoms would not 
defray the expense. 
fannie having, thus become the profotsed architect and 
vourite ius II, frequently accompanied the pontiff on 
his military expeditions, who, in return for his attoclnent and 
his services, conferred on him the lucrative office of sealer of 
the pontifical briefs. Under his directions, Bramante executed, 
in Rome and its vicinity, several considerable buildings ; and 
such was the fervour of the artist who laboured, and of the 
pontiff who stimulated him, that these immense fabrics, to we 
an oxen. of Vasari, seemed rather to be born than to 
be built. 

The most illustrious period of the arts is that which com- 
mences with the return of Michel-Agnolo from Rome to 
Florence, about the year 1500, and terminates with the death 
of Leo X. in 1521. Within this period, almost all the Breat 
works in painting, in sculpture, and in architecture, which 
have been the iration of future times, were produced. 
‘Under the successive but uninterrupted patronage of Julius II. 
and Leo X., the talents of the great artists then living were 
‘united in one simultaneous effort ; and their rival productions 
may be considered as a joint tribute to the munificence of 
their patrons, and the glory of the age. A short time prior #6 
the expulsion of Piero de’ Medici from Florence, in the year 
1494, Michel-Agaolo had quitted his native place, from an 
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apprehension of the disturbances which he saw wore likely to 
ensue, After o short and unprofitable visit to Venice, he took 
up hia residence at Bologna, where he gave some specimens of 
his talents, not only as an artiat, but as a polite scholar; and 
his host, Aldrovandi, was delighted with his recitation of the 
works of Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, and other Tusean 
writers.* On the establishment of the ernment under 
Pictro Soderini, Michel-Agnolo returned to Florence, where he 
exceuted for Lorenzo di Pier-Francesco de’ Modici a statue 
in marble of 8. John, which has unfortunately eluded the 
researches of his admirers, About the same time he also 
completed, in marble, a figure of Cupid sleeping, which, at the 
suggestion of the same Lorenzo, he is said to have placed for 
some time in the ground, for the purpose of giving 1o it the 
appearance of a piece of ancient sculpture. It was afterwards 
ald a6 a real monument of antiquity to the cardinal Raffaello 
Riario, who, having discovered the ion, and being insen~ 
sible of its intrinsic merit, returned it on the hands of the 
artist.*© Notwithstanding this impeachment of the taste of the 
cardinol, he soon afterwards invited Michel-Agnolo to Rome, 
where he remained about the space of a year, but without 
being em by the cardinal in any undertaking worthy of 
his at ii He a oe however, quit oor without 

iving 8) of his genius ; among w] figures, 
a marble, of Capid, and Bocelna.* ecocuted for Jacopo 
Galli, Roman gentleman, and his astonishing production of 
the Madonna and dead Christ, completed at the instance of 
the cardinal of Rohan, are the most distinguished. 

Tt was not, however, antil the return of Michel-Agnolo to 
Florence, about the close of the century, that he may be said 
to have started in the career of his glory, to which he was 
incited by o spirit of emulation, and a fortunate concurrence of 
circumstances. On the ruin of Francesco Sforsa, and the 
captare of Milan by the French, in the year 1500, the cele- 
brated Lionardo da Vinci quitted that city, where he Jeft many 
noble monuments of his genius, and repairing to Florence, 
arrived there about the same time that Michel-Agnolo returned 
from Rome.“ The rising reputation of Michel-Agnolo was 
contrasted with the veteran glory of Lionardo. They each 


* Vasari, tom, iii. p. 197. And see note of Count Bossi. 
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felt the excellences of the other; and they each aspired to 
rival them. By this collision the k was produced which 
was shortly to illuminate Italy. The first contest between 
these illustrious artists was favourable to ihe credit of Michel- 
Agnolo, A large block of marble, to which Simone da Fiesole, 
# Florentine sculpfor, had unsuccessfully attempted to give the 
resemblance of a human figure of gigantic size, had remained 
neglected upwards of a hundred years, and was supposed to be 
irremediably deformed. The magistrates of Florence wero 
desirous that this opprobrium of the art should be converted 
to the ornament of the city, for which purpose they applied 
to some of the most eminent professors of the time, and 
among the rest to Lionardo da Vinci aud Michel-Agnolo. 
Lionardo, who had excelled in the productions of the pencil 
Father than of the chisel, hesitated to undertake the task, 
alleging, that the work could not bo completed without 
iyog the defects with additional pieces of marble. 
ol-Agnolo alone engaged to form it into a statue of one 
entire piece ; and under his bands this shapeloss block became 
the wonderful colossal figure of David, which waa afterwards 
placed by order of the magistratcs before the gates of the 
Palace justice. With such accuracy had ho estimated the 
limensions of this celebrated statue, that in several parts of 
the figure he has left untouched the ruder labours of his pre- 
decessor, upon which he could not employ his chisel without 
injury to its proportions, 

‘Tho spirit of patronage which at this time actuated the 
Florentine government, eoon afforded these groat artiats 
another opportunity of exerting their rival talents, in which 
Lionardo might justly have flattered himself with a fairer 
prospect of success. The magistrates having resolved to 
decorate the cotneil-hall of Florence with a picturesque repre- 
sentation of some of the batiles in which the republic had been 
successfully engaged, intrusted to Lionardo and Michel- 
‘Agmolo, in detached proportions, the execution of this exten- 
tive work. The subject proposed was the wars of Pisa, in the 
result of which the Florentines obtained the final dominion of 
that place. The cartoons, or designs for this purpose, were 
immediately commenced. The preparations made by each of 
the artists, and the length of tisas employed, as well in intense 
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meditation, as in cautious execution, snfficiently demonstrated 
the importance which they attached to the result, From 
variety of talent, or by mutual agreement, they each, however, 
chose @ different track. Lionardo undertook to represent 3 
combat of horsemen, which he introduced as « part of the 
history of Nicolo Piecinino, s commander for the duke of Milan. 
Tn this piece he concentrated all the result of his experience, 
and all the powers of his mind, In the varied forma and 
contorted attitudes of the combatants, he has displayed his 
thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the human body. In 
their features he has characterised, in the most expressive 
manner, the sedateness of steady courage, the vindictive 
malevolence of revenge, the mingled impressions af hope and of 
fear, the exultation of triumphant murder, aud the despairing 
gasp of inevitable death. The horses mingle in the combat 
with a ferocity equal to that of their ridere, and the whole was 
executed with such skill, that in the essential points of concep- 
tion, of composition, and of outline, this production has, 
perhaps, seldom been equalled, and certainly never excelled. 
ichel-Agnolo, on the other hand, devoted solely to the wi 

of the human figure, disdained to lavish any portion of 

powers on tho inferior representations of animal life. Ho 
therefore selected @ moment in which he sapposed a body of 
Florentine soldiers, bathing in the Arno, to have been unex- 
pectedly called into action by the signal of battle. To have 
chosen a subject more favourable to the display of his powers, 
consistently with the task committed to him, was perhaps 
impossible. The clothed, the half-clothed, and the naked, are 
mingled in one tumultuous group. A soldier just risen from 
the water starts in alarm, and turning towards the sound of 
the trumpet, expresses in his complicated action almost every 
variety incident to the human frame. Another, with the most 
vehement impatience, forees his dripping feet through his 
adhesive clothing. A third calls to his companion, whose arms 
only are seen grappling with the rocky sides of the river, 
which from this circumstance appears to flow in front, although 
beyond the limits of the picture ; whilst a fourth, almost pre- 
pared for action, in buckling round him his belt, promises to 
stoop the next moment for his sword and shield, which lie 
ready at hiz feet. It would be as extravagant as unjust to the 
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taleuts of Michel-Agnolo, to carry our admiration of this 
daction s0 far as to suppose, with the sculptor Cellini, that he 
never afterwards attained to half the degree of excellence 
which he there displayed ;* but it may be aasorted with confl- 
dence, that the great works which this fortunste spirit of 
emulation produced, marked a new era in the art, and that 
ic ap the pear of these models almost all the great painters, 
who shortly afterwards conferred such honour on their country, 
‘were principally formed. 

On the elevation of Julins II. to the pontificate, one of the 
first objects of his ambition was to have his memory immortal- 
ized by the labours of the greatest eculptor of his time. He 
therefore invited Michel-Agnolo to Rome, and engaged him by 
‘the most liberal offers to form for him the design of a sepulchral 
monument.“ The great artist had now found a proper theatre 
for the display of his powers. His mind laboured with this 
favourite subject. For several months he is said to have 
‘brooded over it in silence, without even tracing an outline ; but 
the meditations of such a mind are not destined to be fruitless, 
and the result of his deliberations appeared in a design, which 
far exceeded in elegance, in grandeur, in exquisite ornament, 
and abundance of statues, every monument of ancient work 
manship or imperial splendour. The magnanimous spirit of 
Julius TE. caught new fire from the productions of this wonderful 
man, and it was at this moment that he formed the resolution 
of rebuilding the church of 8. Peter in a manner worthy of 
receiving, and of displaying to advantage, so happy an effort of 
human powers.™* This task he intrusted to his favourite 
architect, Braraante ; and of the desigus formed by him for this 
purpose, one was selected by the pontiff, which in grandeur, 
variety, and extent, pian all that Rome had mere even in 
the most splendid days of the republic. The ancient cathedral 
was ished with, an almost indecent repidity, insomuch 
that many valuable remains of art, and representations and 
monuments of eminent mon, were indiscriminately destroyed. 
In a short time the modern church of 8. Pietro began to rise 
from the ruins of the former pile, on a scale yet more extensive 
than it has since been found practicable to complete it. In the 


* Vite di Beny, Cellini, p. 13. Further obsermations on the cartoons of 
Pisa may be found in Ital. 4, vol. xi, p. 126. 
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execution of this building, as well as in the deaij 

ve proofs of the wonderful powers of his genius; but the 

ief limita of human life are not commensurate with such vast 
projects. Long after the death of both the architect and the 
pontiff, the church of S. Pietro continued to employ the abilitios 
of the first artists of the time ; and by the immense expenses 
which it occasioned to the Roman see, became the cause, or the 
pretext, of those exactions throughout Christendom, which 
immediately led the way to that irreconcileable dissension 
which we havo before had occasion to relate.* 

Having obtained the approbation of the pontiff to the design 
of his monument, Michel-Agaolo engaged in the exeoution of 
this immense work with all the ardour which was natural to 
him, and with all the expedition of which so laborious » per- 
formance would admit. The colossal figure of Moses, which 
yet occupies the centre of this astonishing piece of art, was 
soon completed,‘ and several other statues destined to fill 
their proper stations in the monument, were either finished, or 
in a state of great forwardness. The slow progress of the hand 
of art was, however, ill caleulated to correspond with the 
impatient tempor and rapid ideas of the pontiff, who expected 
by striking the ground with his foot to obtain the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes. As the labour continued, and the expense 
increased, the pontiff became dissatisfied, and at length a} 
indifferent to the completion of the work. The demands of 
Michel-Agnolo for the charge of conveying the marble from the 
quarries of Carrara to Rome were treated with noglect, and 
when he requested an interview, Julius refused to admit him 
into his presence. The artist did not long deliberate on the 
course of conduct which it became him to adopt. He requeated 
the attendants of the pope to inform his holiness, that whenever 
he chose to inquire for him, he might seek hiin elsewhere, and 
immediately taking his departure from Rome, he hastened to 
Poggibonzi, within the territories of Florence.t This decisive 
step equally surprised and chagrined the pontiff. Five sueces- 
aive couriers were despatched from Rome to pacify the artist, 
and prevail upon him to return ; bot all that could obtain 





* Pallas, Cone. dt Trento, csp. i. 40. 
‘+ Condivi, Vite ai Micbel-Aga. p. 20. 
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from him was only e short letter to the pope, in which he 
requested his pardon for baring so abruptly relinguished his 
Jabours, which he sssured him he was only induced to do by 
‘being driven from his presence; s reward which his faithful 
services had not merited. Returning to Florence, Michel. 
Agvolo employed himself during three months in finishing his 
design of the cartoons in the great hall of the city. ‘bilet 
e was thus engaged, tho despatched to the magistracy 
‘of the city three fmuccearive briafs’ in which he atrennously 
insisted on their sending Michel-Agnolo again to Rome. The 
wiolence and of the pontiff, whose character waa 
well known, ed Michel-Agnolo, who began to entertain 
thoughts of quitting Italy and retreating to Constantinople ; 
‘but at the sobeatieg of Gonfaloniere Soderini, he at length 
consented to comply with the wishes of the pope, by returning 
‘once more to Kome, remonstrances of Soderini to 
Hichel-Agnolo on this occasion are prorerred by Condivi, 
“Thou hast tried an ent upon the pope,” said the 
Gonfaloniere, “upon which the king of France would soarcely 
have ventured. He must not therefore be under the necessity 
‘of submitting to further entreaties, nor must we on thy account 
rink the dangers of war ond the safety of the state. 
therefore to return, and if thou hast any apprehensions for thy 
‘safety, thou shalt be invested with the titlo of our ambeasador, 
which will sufficiently protect the from his wrath.” 

‘The reconciliation between. Michel-Agnolo and Julius took 
place in the month of November, 1506,* at Bologna, which 
place had just before surrendered to the pontifical arms, Jn 
eonsequence of the indisposition of the cardinal Soderini, who 
‘was expected to have been the moderator on this occasion, 
Michel-Agnoto ‘was introduced by one of the bishops who was 
stiached to the service of the cardinal. The artist submis- 
sively waited for the apostolic benediction ; but the pope, with 
an oblique glance and etern countenance exclaimed, “ Instead 
‘of coming here to meet us, thou hast expected that we should 
come to look for thee! ”” Michel-Agnolo, with due humility, 
was proceeding to apologise for his precipitancy, whan the good 
bishop, desirous of appeasing the anger of the pope, began to 


. © Vide ante, chap. vii. 
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to his holiness, thet such men as Michel-Agnolo 
‘were ignorant of everything but the art they professed, and 
were therefore entitled to pardon. The reply of the pontiff 
was made with his staff across the shoulders of the bishop, and 
Julins having thus vented his wrath, gave Michel-Agnolo his 
benediction, and received him once more into his favour and 
confidence.* On this occasion that great artist erected, in 
front of the church of 8. Petronio at Bologna, s statue of the 
pontiff in bronze, which he is said to have executed so an to 
express in the most energetic manner thove qualities by which 
he was distinguished ; giving grandeur majesty to the 
person, and courage, promptitude, and fiercenesa to the coun- 
tenance, whilst even the drapery waa remarkable for the bold- 
ness end magnificence of its folds. When Julius saw the 
model, and observed the vigour of the sittade and the energy 
with which the right arm was extended, he inquired from the 
artist whether ho meant to represent him as dispensing his 
benediction or his curse; to which Michel-Agnolo prudently 
replied, that he meant to represent him in the act of admonish- 
ing the citizens of Bologna. In return, the artist requested to 
know from his holiness whether he would have a book in his 
hand. “No,” replied Julius, “give me a sword, I am no 
acholar.t 

The completion of this statue exxployed Minbel Agnoto for 
sixteen months, st the expiration of which time he repaired 
once more to Rome, He there met with a yet more powerful, 
althongh much younger rival than he had left at Florence, in 
the celebrated Raffacilo d’Urbino. This distinguished painter 
Jalius IJ. had, on the recommendation of his architect 
Bramante, who stood related to Raffaello, invited to Rome, at 
which city he, as well as Michel-Agnolo, arrived in the year 
1508. " Raffaello was now twenty-five years of age, having 
deen pore Ureieo ta the year 1483. His ge a 
painter, of no great eminence, is to 
Kave directed the early studio of his son in their track. 
He was afterwards placed under the tuition of Pietro Perugino, 
whom he soon rivalled in execution, and surpassed in design. 
After visiting Citta di Castello, where he exereised his talents 

* Condivi, p. 22, ++ ‘The Seto of this statue is before related, chap, viii, 
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with great applause, he was called to Sienna, to ssuiat the 
celebrated painter Pinturicchio, who was employed by the 
cardinal Francesco Piccolomini, afterwards Pius III, to deco- 
rate the library of the cathedral in that city. Raffaello had 
already aketched several designs for the work, aud had himself 
executed a part of it, when hearing of the cartoons of Lionardo 
da Vinci and of Michel-Agaolo at Florence, he determined to 
pay 8 visit to that place, where he arrived in the year 1504, 
and ia enumerated the young artists who enlarged their 
Judgment and improved: their tasio from those celebrated 
models.” The death of hia parents compelled him to return 
for some time to Urbino, for the arrangement of his domestic 
concerns, but he soon afterwards paid « second visit to Florence, 
where he may be said to have completed his professional edu- 
cation, and from the labours of Massecio in the chapel of the 
Brancacci, and the works of Michel-Agnolo and Lionardo da 
ae to Hokey tame constituent Semen of his design, 
which, combi the predominating power is own genius, 
Formed that sitradtive manner which unites the autlime and 
the graceful, in a greater degree than ia to be found in the 
productions of any other master.* 

Soon after the return of Michel-Agnolo from Bologna to 
Rome, the pope, who was well aware of the variety and extent 
of his talents, formed the resolution of decorating the chapel 
erected by his unele Sixtus [V. with a series of paintings on 
sacred subjects, in a style of grandeur superior to any “hat had 
before been produced. The execution of this immense work 
he committed to Michel-Agnolo, who, we are told, felt great 
relucwance in undertaking it, being desirous to proceed with 
the tomb of the pontiff ; and endeavoured to prevail upon the 
pope, rather t6 intrust it to Raffsello, who was m' more 
conversant than himself with the process of painting in fresco. 
Tt has also been said, that the pope wae prompted to en; 
Michel-Agnolo in this employ by envy or malignity ofthe 
enemies of that artist, partienlarly of Bramante, who, 
being well aware of the superiority of Michel-Agnolo aq 6 
sculptor, conceived that as s painter he would be found inferior 


© Many interesting particniars respecting this great rtist may be found in 
the notes of Count Bassi, 
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to Raffaello; but imputatione of this kind are generally the 
reault of little minds, that attribute to more elevated characters 
the motives by which they are themselves actuated, and the 
instances of mutual admiretion and good-will which appear in 
the conduct of Raffaello and Michel-Agnolo towards each 
other, are, at least, a ee proof that they were both 
equally superior to an illiberal jealousy. The tiff, who 
hd destined the talents of Raifallo to another parpeee, woul, 
howover, admit of no apology. ‘The paintings with which the 
chapel had been decorated by the elder masters wero imme- 
diately destroyed, and the designs for the ceiling by Michel- 
Agnolo were commenced. Conscious, however, of his inex- 
Perleace in the mechanical part of his art, he invited from 

orence soveral painters to his assistance, among whom were 
Granacci, Giuliano Bugiardini, Jacopo di Sandro, the elder 
Indaco, Agnalo di Donnino, and Aristotile di San Gallo, who 
for some time painted under his directions ; but the efforte of 
these secondary artists were so inadequate to his own con- 
ceptions, that he one morning wholly destroyed their labours, 
and abutting the doors of the chapel against them, refused 
to admit them to o sight of him. From that moment he 
pProceded in his work without any assistance, having even 
P his colours with his own hands, The difficulties 
which he experienced are particularly noticed by his biographer 
‘Vasari; bat they were conquered by the diligence and per- 
severance of the artist, who on this occasion availed himeelf 
of the eaperience and advice of Giuliano da 8. Gallo. When 
Michel-Agnolo had completed one half of the work, the pontiff 
insisted on its being publicly shown. The chapel was sccord- 
ingly opened, the scaffolding removed, and in the year 1511, 
the Populace were gratified with the firat specimen of these 
celebrated productions. The lauses bestowed on them 
induced the pontiff to Michel-Agnolo to proceed in the 
work, regardless of the advice of Bramante, who, as we are 
told, was now desirous that the termination of it should bo 
intrusted to Raffaello. As it hed towards » close, the 
eagerness and importunity of the pontiff increased. Having 
impatiently inquired from the artist when he meet ethene 
it, ichel-Aguolo having replied, ‘‘ When I am able; 
« When I am able!” retorted. Julius, in great wrath, “thou 
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hast a mind then that I should have thee thrown from the 
scaffold! "* After this threat, the completion of the work 
was not long delayed, and on the day of All-Sainta, in the 
year 1512, the paintings were exposed to public view ; without, 
however, having received from the artist the final touches of 
his pencil. The whole time employed by Michel-Agnolo in 
this labour was twenty months, and ho received for it, in 
different paymenta, the sum of three thousand crowns. 

Such were the circumstances attending the execution of the 
great works in fresco of Michel-Agnolo, which yet remain in 
the chapel of Sixtus IV., although darkened by time, and 
obscured by the perpetual use of wax tapers in the services of 
the Roman church. The different eompartmenta of the ceiling 
were occupied by various subjects of sacred history ; and on 
tho walls of the chapel, sit in solemn grandeur thoso sublime 
and terrific figures of the sibyls and prophets, that uafold ideas 
of form and of character beyond the limits of common nature, 
and commensurate with the divine functions in which they 
appear to be engaged.” Over the altarpiece is the great 
picture of the Last Ju t—the master-piece of Michel- 
Agnolo, and the admiration and reproach of futuro artists ; 
but this immense offspring of labour and of genius, gh. 
requisite to complete tho grand cycle of divine disponsation 
which the artist had formed in hie own mind, was not com- 
meneed until the pontificate of Paul III., neatly thirty years 
after he had terminated the carlier part of his work. 

Whilst Michel-Agnolo was thus employed by Julius IT. in 
the Sistine chapel, Raffaello was engaged in decorating the 
chambers of the Vatican with those admired productions, 
which first displayed the extent of his genine, and the wonder. 
fal fertility of his invention. He commenced his labours in the 
Camera della Segnatura, with the celebrated picture, usually, 
but erroneously, called the dispute on the sacraments ; a work 
so daring in ita design, and so complex in its composition, as to 
have given rise to various conjectures respecting the intention 
of the artist. The scene comprehends both earth and heaven. 
‘Phe veil of the empyreum is withdrawn. The eternal Father 
ia visible. His radiance illuminates the heavens, The cheru- 
bim and seraphim surround him at awful distance. With the 


* Condivi, Vite di Michel-Aga. ap, Bottari. 
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one hand he sustains the earth ; with the other he blesses it. 
Below him, but in enother atmosphere, sits the Son ; who with 
outstretched hands, and a look of extreme compassion, devotes 
himeelf for the salvation of mankind. On one sido of Christ 
sits the Virgin Mother, who adores him ; on the other 8. John 
the Baptist, who indicates him as the Saviour of the world. 
The great assembly of patriarchs, prophets, evangelists, and 
martyrs, all of whom are strongly characterised, are seated in 
the beatific regions, and enjoy the divine glory. Among these 
Appears our first parent Adam, now purified from the effect of 
his transgreasion. Such is the celestial part of this sition. 
On oarth, the altar appears in the midst supporting the Host. 
On each cide are arranged various pontiffa, prelates, and 
doctors of the church, whose writings have illustrated the great 
mystery of the Trinity. ‘Their attention is not directed to the 
awfal scene above, the view of which is intercepted by thick 
clouds, but is concentrated in the contemplation of the holy 
wafer, as the visible and substantial essence of Deity. The 
extremities of the picture to the right and left are filled by 
groups of pious and attentive spectators, among whom the 
pacer has introduced the portrait of his relation and patron 
ante. 

The high commendations bestowed on this picture, as well 
at the time it was produced, as by every one who has since 
had occasion to mention it, are not beyond its merits ;*" yet to 
do fall justice to the artist, some regard must be had to the 
atate of the art in the age in which he lived. To this may be 
attributed the formality of the design, by which the two sides 
of the picture emerge from the centre, and correspond, perhaps 
too mechanically, to each other; the barbarous custom of 
gilding some parta of the work, in order to produce s richer 
effect ; and lastly, the extraordinary sclociam of introducing an 
extraneous light, which extends through the whole composition, 
and affects, in the midst of their coneantrated glory, the divine 
characters there represented, in common with the rest of the 
piece ; an error of which artista of much inferior character were 
soon aware, and which Federico Zuccaro, in his celebrated 

a of the Annuncistion, in the church of the Jesuits at 
‘was careful to avoid." 
This renresentation of Theology was followed by that of 
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Philosophy, exemplified in the Gymnasium, or school of Athens, 
where, in ® splendid smpbitheatre, the ancient philosophers 
are introduced ns instructing their pupils in the vartous depart- 
menta of human knowledge. Pythagoras, Soorates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, are characteristically distinguished. EB: . 
Epicharmus, Archytas, Diogenes, and Archimedes, pursue 
their various avocations. The presiding deities are Apollo and 
Minerva, exhibited in their statues. A noble youth, in a white 
mantle, ornamented with gold, is ssid to represent Francoseo 
Maria della Rovere, great nephew of the pontiff Another 
youth, attentive to the demonstrations of Archimedes, is aup- 
posed by Vasari to be the portraitof Foderigo, marquisof Mantua, 
‘who was then at Romo; and in the person of Archimedes, the 
artist has again taken an opportunity of perpetuating the like- 
nese of Bramante. The subject of the picture, intended as a 
representation of Poetry, is the assembly of Apollo and the 
‘Muses on the summit of Mount Parnassus, ‘Tho most dis- 
tinguished characters of ancient and modern times arc there 
introduced. The father of epio poetry, in an attitude of great 
dignity, recites his compositions, Virgil puints out to Dante 
tho track he is to pursue. Of living authors, only Sanazzaro 
and Tebaldeo are admitted into these regions of poetic immor- 
tality, The artist has, however, cleimed @ place for himself 
in this august assembly. He appears near to Virgil, crowned 
with laurel, ‘and is deservedly admitted,” says hia warm 
admirer Bellori, ‘* into that Parnassus, where he drank from 
his infancy the waters of Hippocrene, and was nursed by the 
‘Muses and the Graces." The representation of Jurisprudence 
includes two distinct actions, at two distant periods of time, 
which are rendered, however, less objectionable by their being 
separated by the position of the window. On one side sits 
Gregory IX., who delivers the decretals to an advocate of the 
conaistory ; but under the character of that pontifi, the painter 
has introduced the portrait of Julius II. In the cardinals, who 
surround tho pope, he has also represented those of his own 
times, and particularly the cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, after- 
wards Leo X,, Antonio cardinal del Monte, and the i 

Alessandro Farnese, afterwards Paul III. On the left side of 
the window appears the emperor Justinian, who intruste the 


© Bellori, Desoritt. &. p. 53. 
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Pandecta to Trebonian. By these incidents the painter evi- 
dently intendeg to exhibit the establishment and completion of 
civil and of canon law. Above the window, the virtues of 
Prudence, Temperance, and Fortitude, the indispensable attend- 
‘ants on Justice, are displayed in their proper symbols, The 
Isbours of Raffaello in this chamber form complete series. 
His object was to exemplify, in a pi aque manner, the four 
principal seiences, the guides and instructors of human life. 
The key to this, if any were wanting, is found in the single 
figurea painted in circles in the ceiling, above esch picture, and: 
decisively marking the intention of the artist. Above the 
representation of the Trinity is the emblematical figure of 
Theology ; above the school of Athens, that of Philosophy ; 
above the Parnassus, Poetry; and above the Jurisprudence, 
that of Justice ; four figures, in which the peculiar grace and 
manner of the artist are not less displayed than in the more 
laborious compositions beneath. The basement and interstices 
of the room are aan Gp roiy fr a in_chiaro- 
souro, executed after the designs of Raffaello, by Fra. Giovanni 
of Verona ; among which are several emblematical and histo- 
rial works, illustrating the same subjects. Under the arch of 
the window of this chamber, which towards the gardens 
of the Belvedere, is yet inscribed, Junius II, Lieve. Pont. Max. 
Axn. CHR. MDXI, PONTIFICAT. BUI. VII?” 

This precise period, when Raffaello had finished the first 
series of his labours in the Vatican, and Michel-Angelo ex- 
posed to public view s part of his paintings in tho Sistine 
chapel, recalls to consideration » question which has been dis- 
cussed with great warmth, and at great extent, by the writers 
on this eubject;" Whether Raffaello acquired a greater style 
from observing the works of ‘Michel-Agnolo? This contest 
originated with Vasari, who informs us in his life of Raffaello, 
that when Michel-Agnolo was obliged to retreat from Romo to 
Florenee, on account of his dissensions with Julius II. in the 
Sistine chapel, Bramante, who kept the keys of the chapel, 
peoretly introduced his relation Raffaello, and allowed him the 
inspection of the work; in consequence of which he not only 
painted anew the figure of Isaiah, which he bed then just 
finished, above the statue of 8. Anns, by Sansovino, in the 
church of 8. Agostino, but afterwards enlarged and improved 
his manner by giving it greater majesty; insomuch that Michel- 
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Agnolo on his return was aware, from the style of Raffaello, of 
the transactions which had occurred during his absence.* On 
this story, it must, however, be acknowledged, that little re- 
liauce can be placed: Condivi, who is supposed to have written 
the life of Michel-Agnolo under the immediate inspection of 
that great artist, alludes to no such circumstance; to which it 
may be added, that the quarrel between Juliua II, and Michel- 
Agnolo occurred whilst the latter was employed in preparing 
the tomb of the pontiff, long before the commencement of the 
works in the Sistine chapel; and that it docs not appear that 
he ever quitted Rome in disgust after such work was begun, 
although Vasari, in his life of Raffaello, promises to relate auch 
an incident when he treats on the life of Michel-Agnolo. So 
far, however, is he from performing his promise, that when he 
arrivos at this period in the life of Michel-Agnolo, he not only 
forgets or declines to relate this incident, but expressly assigns 
tho first sight which Raffaello had of the Sistine chapel, to the 
period when Michel-Agnolo publicly exposed # part of his 
work; from the consideration of which, as ho thon tells us, 
Raffaello instantly changed his manner, and adoptéd the great 
etyle which he displayed in his future productions.t We may 
therefore reject the story of the private visit of Raffaello to the 
Sistine chapel, on the authority of Vasari himself.” But the 
question will equally reeur; Raffaello invigorated and 
enlarged his style from the works of Michel-Agnolo? 

‘Without engaging in a minute examination of the opinions 
of the many diferent writers who have embraced opposite sides 
of this question, #0 interesting to the admircra of the fine 
arta,“ it may be sufficient to advert to two circumstances 
which seem to be sufficiently decisive of the controversy. I, By 
reference jo the works of Raffaello, even as they may be 
geen through the medium of the elder engravings by contem- 
porary artists, it is not difficult to perceive a gradual altoration 
‘and improvement of his style, from the meagre forms of 
Perngino, to the full but modest outline of his riper produo- 
tions. That this was the result of patient study and judicions 
selection, is evident from the visible gradations by which it was 
formed; and what master of this period was 20 of 
being atudied by Raffaello as Michel-Agnolo? It was to this 


* Vasari, vol. fi, p. 104. + Vasari, vol. ili. p. 222, 
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cirouihstance that Michel-Agnolo himself referred, with equal 
truth and delicacy, when he said, that Reffaello did not derive 
his excellence so much from nature, as from persevering study; 
an expreasion which has been considered as unjust to the pre- 
tensions of the Roman artist, but which, on the contrary, 
confers on him the highest praise.* IJ. The expression 
attributed by Condivi to Raffaello, without contradiction by 
other writers, that he thanked God that he had been born in 
the time of Michel-Agooio, is sufficient indication that he hed 
availed himself of the labours of his great contemporary, and 
refers to the opportunities which had been afforded him of 
improving his style by the study of them, aa well in his 
youth at Florence, as in his riper years at Rome. The study 
of Raffaello was not, however, imitation, but selection, The 
works of Michel-Agnolo were to him a rich magazine; but 
he rejected as well as spproved. The muscular forms, daring 
outline, and energetic attitudes of the Florentine artist, were 
harmonized and softened in the elegant and graceful produc- 
tions of the pencil of Raffaello. It is thus that Homer was 
imitated by Virgil; and it is thus that genius always atiracts 
end assimilates with itself whatever is excellent, either in the 
works of nature or the productions of art.” 

The labours pf Raffaello, in the Camera della Segnatura, 
hed obtained the fall approbation of the pontiff, and a second 
apartment, contiguous to the former, was destined to receive 
its inestimable ornamenta from his hand, The subject first 
chosen by Raffaello was the story of Heliodorus, the prefect of 
king Seleucus, who, whilst he was employed in plundering 
the temple of Jerusalem of the treasures intended for the 
Epo of the widows and orphans, was assailed by a for- 

idable warrior and two celestial youths, whom the prayers of 
Onias the high priest had called to his aid. The is po 
lesa the inatrament of flattery than the pen, and in this pioce 
the artist is supposed to have alluded to the conduct of Julius 
TL, who had driven the tyrants and usurpers of the patrimony 
of 8, Peter from their possessions, and united them with those 
of the chureh.t This idea is confirmed by the introduction of 
the pontiff, as being witness of this miraculous interposition. 
He is carried in his chair of state, and is surrounded by 

* Condivi, Vite di Michel-Aga. p. 56. + Bellori, Descritt. pp, 87, 71. 
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numerous attendants, in some of whom the painter has repre- 
sented the portraits of his friends. Among these are the 
celebrated engraver Marc-Antonio Raimondi, one of the dis- 
ciples of Raffaello, and Giampietro de’ Foliari, secretary of the 
petitions to the Roman see. Over the window which occupies 
part of another side of the apartment, the ter has re) 
sented the miracle at Bolsena; in which, to the confusion of the 
incredulous priest who officiated at tho celebration of mass, the 
holy wafer miraculously dropped blood. In this piece also tho 
pontiff is introduced, ling in prayer, and intent on tho 
celebration of the mass. He is attended by two cardinals and 
two prelates of the court, probably friends of the artist, although 
the resemblances are now no longer known. In these works 
Raffaello demonstrated, that, with a grander character of 
design, he had also acquired a greater knowledge of the effects 
of light and shadow, and a more perfect harmony of colour; 
insomuch, that he may justly be said to have united and exempli- 
fied jn himself, at this period, all the great requisites of the art. 
Such was the progress which had been made in these 
pursuits, and such the state of them in the city of Romo, when 
Leo X. was called to the pontifical throne. One of the earliest 
objects of the attention of the new pontiff was the rebuilding, 
in & most splendid manner, the church of S. Lorenzo at 
Florence, for which purpose he resolved to avail himself of the 
great architectural talents of Michel-Agnolo, who was then 
employed under the cardinals Lorenzo Pueci and Leonardi 
Grossi in finishing the tomb of Julius 1]. A model was 
accordingly prepared, and Michol-Agnolo was directed to 
Proceed to Florence and take the sole direction of the work. 
He was, however, unwilling to relinquish an undertaking, 
which he perhaps considered as more worthy of hia talents, 
and endeavoured to excuse himself to the pontiff, by alleging 
that he stood engaged to the two cardinals to te the 
tomb. Leo, however, informed him that he should take it 
upon himself to satisfy them in this respect, and Michel-Agnolo, 
to his wishes, was obliged to repair to Florence. 
Genius resembles a proud steed, that whilst he obeys the 
slightest touch of the kind hand of a master, revolts at the 
first indication of compulsion and of restraint. Every incident 
became « cause of contention between the artist and his patron. 
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Michel-Agnolo preferred the marble of Carrara; the pope 
directed him to open the quarries of Pietro Santa, in the terri- 
tories of Florence, the material of which was of a hard and 
intractable kind.* The artist had called on the envoy of the 
pope for a sum of monoy, and finding him engaged, hed not 
Pily refused to wait for it, but when it was sent after him to 
Carrara, had rejected it with contempt.t Under these die- 
couraging circumstances, the proposed building made but little 
progress. Tho ardour of the pontiff was chilled by the cold 
reluctance of tho artist. During the life of Leo the work did 
not beyond the basement, and o single column of 
marble brought from Carrara, served only as s memorial of the 
unfortunate disagreement which hed prevented the erection of 
this splendid fabric. In fact, the talents of Michel-Agnolo owe 
little to the patronage of Leo X., the interval of whose pontifi- 
eate forms the most inactive part of the life of that great 
artist.¢ A few models and designs for ornaments of internal 
architecture, are the principal works which the vigilance of his 
historians has been able to discover during that period ; and it 
was not until after the death of the pontiff that Michel-Agnolo 
returned to his favourite task, the completion of the tomb of 
Julius II., and commenced, under the directions of Clement VII., 
those aplendid monuments for the chiefs of the Medici family, 
which have conferred greater honour on himself than on those 
for whom they were erected.” 

The individual who, as an artist, forms the chief glory of the 
pontifieato of Leo X. is the accomplished Raffaello; who, 
uniting to an elevated genius and s great variety of talents, 
the most engaging modesty and complacency of manner, 
attracted in an eminent degree the favour and munificence of 
the pontiff. Under such patronage, the works already com- 
monced in the chambers of the Vatican proc with 
increased ardour. The first subject in which Raffacllo en- 
gaged after the elevation of Leo X. was the representation of 
Attila, king of the Huns, opposed and driven from Italy by the 
admonitions of the sainted pontiff Leo III., which occupies one 
of the sidea of the apartment in which Raffaello had before 








+ Condivi, pp. 89, 31. + Vasari, vol. ii. p. 283. 
$ See the edditional notes of Count Bom, vol. x. p. 140, of seg. 
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represented the Heliodorus and the miracle at Bolsena. The 
conception of this picture affords a decisive proof that Raffaciio 
combined the fancy of the poct with the skill of the painter. 
He saw, that to have exhibited a fieree and exasperatod warrior 
retiring with his army at the pacific admonition of a priest, 
could only have produced an insipid and uninteresting effect. 
But how greatly is this incident dignified, how much is its 
importance increased by tho miraculous interposition of 
S, Peter and 8. Paul, the chief protecting saints of the Roman 
church, who, descending through the air in menacing attitudes, 
although visible only to the monarch, inspire him with that 
terror which the astonished spectators attribute to the cloquenco 
and courage of the pontiff!* Nor is it to be supposed that 
this incident detracts from the merits of § Leo, whose cha- 
racter and conduct derive from such auriliarics higher honours 
than the display of any mortal talents conld bestow. That 
which appears to the faithful believer as a miracle, is, however, 
in the eye of the discriminating critic, only an elogant and 
expressive allegory, by which tho artist insinuates, that on this 
important oceasion the pontiff was actuated by the genuine 
spirit of religion and o true regard for the honour and safety 
a the Christian church. In such instances tho sister arte 
assimilate with esch other, and the pictura loquens and the 
muta poesis are synonymous terms. 

All the powers of mind and of mechanism displayed by 
Raffzello in this picture, are, however, only the subordinate 
instruments of one great purpose ; that of flattering the reign- 
ing pontiff. Even S. Leo himself, and his dignified attendants, 
become only supposititious personages, intended to immor- 
talise Leo X, and the cardinals and prelates of his court, 
whose portraits are actually substituted for those of their 
predecessors in the honours and dignities of the Roman see. 
Here a new allegory commences, which has hitherto wholly 
exeaped the observation of the numerous commentators on these 
celebrated productions. ‘To have represented Leo X. as living 
in the time of Leo ITI. would have been an anachronism. To 
have exhibited him as miraculously expelling Attila from Italy, 





© Tho Attila has been engreved, not only from the picture but from the 
original desiga of Raflacllo. Vasari, vol. i. p. 199. 
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would have been a falsehood. But Attila himself is only the 
ype of the Hrwodh monarch: Lowe 22> vem Lee bed, within 
e firat months of hie pontificate, divested of the state of Milan 
and expelled from the limits of Italy." Here the allegory is 
complete ; and here we discover reason why, amidst the 


real or fictitious transactions of past ne, passions lar 
incident should have beon selected the pen il of the artist, 
and why he has chosen to treat it in musnner already 
described. 

‘The liberation of 8. Peter from prison by the interposition of 
wn angel, was the neat subject which Reffacllo undertook. 
This picture is opposite to that of the mass of Bolsens, and over 
the window of the apartment which looks towards the Belvedere, 
Flights of marble steps seem to ascend on each side the win- 
dow to the prison, which is illuminated by the splendour of its 
heavenly visitent, who with one hand gently awakes the 
sleeping saint, and with the other points towards the door 
already open for his escape. In this piece the artist alludes 
to the capture of Leo X. at the battle of Ravenna, and his 
subsequent liberation.* In four compartments of the ceiling, 
formed by arabesque ornaments in chiaro-scuro, executed 
before Raffaello commenced his labours, and which he left 
‘untouched, he has introduced four subjects of acripture history. 
Over tho picture of Heliodorua is the representation of the 
Eternal Fathor, who promises to Moses the liberstion of the 
children of Israel. Over that of Attile is Noah returcing 
thanks to God after the deluge. Over the mass of Bolsens is 
the sacrifice of Abraham : and over the liberation of 8. Peter. 
the dream of Jacob, with the angels ascending and descending. 
Above the window of this apartment, which looks towards the 
Belvedere, yet remain the arms of Leo X. with the inscription, 
LEO X, PONT. MAX. ANNO. CHE. MDXIV. PONTIFIOATUS 8US. 11.7 

tation which Raffaello had acquired by the first 

+ of ihm works in the Vatican oveasioned the produotions of 

is pencil to be sought after with eagerness by the prelates and 
wealthy inhabitants of Rome. Of these no one displayed 
greater earnestness to obtain them than the opulent merchant 
Agostino Chigi, who in his admiration and manitcent encourage- 


* Bellori, Deseritt. p. 97. 
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ment of Raffaello almoat vied with the pontiff himself.7* Even 
under the pontificate of Julius IT. Agostino had prevailed upon 
Raffaello to execute for him, in his newly erected and elegant 
mansion in the Transteyere, now called the Farnesina, a picture 
in fresco, representing Galatea borne in a car over the waves by 
dolphins, and surrounded by tritons and sea nymphs. This was 
soon afterwards followed by the painting in the family chapel of 
Agostino, erected by him in the church of 8, Maria della Pace 
at Rome. In this work, which, if we may believe Vasari, 
‘was commenced by Raffaello after he had seen the productions 
of Michel. "Agnoloy in the Sistine chapel, he undertook to 
represent the sibyls; in which he united a grander style of 
design than he hed before displayed, with a greater perfection 
of colouring, insomuch that theso pieccs are enumerated 
amongst the most exquisite productions of hia pevcil.”” In the 
intervals of his engagements with Leo X. Raffaello returned 
to the house of his friend Agostino, where ho decorated one 
of the apartments with Sey of Cupid and Payche, in 
sories of pictures, and rep in the peeling onde in two large 
compartmouts, Venus and Cupid pleading sgainst exch other 
before Jupiter in the assembly of the Gods, and tho 
of Cupid and ak haps 2° ‘This labour was, however, frequent 
interrupted by the oocasional absence of the artist, who being 
passionately enamoured of a beautiful young woman, the dung 
ter of a baker in Rome, whence she was avually oalled 
Fornarina, deserted his occupation for the sake of her society 5 
. 5 cireumstance of which Agostino was no sooner aware, than 
railed upon her to take up her abode in bis house, and 
llo in her presence proceeded in his work with great 
diligence. Nor was it es s painter only that Raffeello 
devoted his talents to the service of his friend. As an architect 
he furnished Agostino with the designs from which he erected 
his before-mentioned chapel, and even favoured him with « 
drawing for the elevation of his stablea. Te aleo undertook 
to superintend the execution of @ magnificent sepulchre, whieh 
Agostino, in imitation of Julius I1., was desirous of having 
prepared in his own lifetime, and which was intended to have 
‘been erected in his chapel. The workmanship was intrusted 





‘The print engraved froca this picture by Maro- Antonio, is taro and valuable. 
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to the sculptor Lorensctto, who executed two figares in mar 
ble as a part of the sepulchre, after models anid to have been 
furnished by Raffaello, when the farther progress of it was 
interrupted by the death of both Reffaello and his patron. 
One of these fi is the celebrated statue of Jonah, which 
is allowed to exhibit » degree of excellence scarcely exceeded 
dy the finest remains of ancient art.™! ‘To thin period of the 
life of Raffaello may be assigned the production of many of 
his pictures in oil, which were eagerly sought after, not only 
in e, but in other parta of Italy, and have since formed 
the chief ornaments of the most celebrated cabincta in Europe. 
Nor did he less distinguish himself by the excellence of his 
portraits, in which the utmost degree of truth and of nature 
‘was embellished by that ineffable grace, which, like the splendour 
that surrounds the pictured features of @ ssint, gives to all his 
works a character of divinity. Among these his portrait of 
Leo X. attended by the cardinals Giulio de’ Medici and Luigi 
Rossi, is eminently distinguished ; and the applauses bestowed 
for nearly three centuries on this picture, whilst it remained in 
the dneal gallery at Florence, will now be re-echoed from 
nother part of Europe. 

These engagements did not, however, prevent this inde- 
fatigable artist from prosecuting his labours in the Vatican, 
and a third apartment was destined by Leo X., to receive 
ts ornaments frora his talents ; but human efforts have their 
limite; and Raffaello, whilst he furnished the designs, and 
diligently euperintendcd the execution of the work, frequently 
giving the last finish with his own hand, found it necessary to 
omy ng artists of promising talents in the more 
aberiaac park of the undertaking. Hence arose the achool 
of Raffsello, or, as it has usually been denominated in the 
annals of painting, the Roman school of design ; the professors 
of which, without emulating the bold contours of the Floren- 
tine artists, or the splendid tints of the Venetiana, have united 
with chastity of design, an appropriate gravity of colouring, 
and displayed a grace and 2 decorum not less interesting 
than the more obtrusive excellences of their rivals, The 
subjects represented in this apartment sre selected from 
the history of those distinguisbed pontiffs who had borne the 
same name as the reigning pope. The coronation of Charle- 
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magne by Leo III., and the justification of the same pontiff 
from the accusations preferred against him to that monarch, 
oceupy two sides of the room, The other two exhibit the 
victory of S. Leo IV. over the Saracens at the Port of Ostia, 
and the miraculous extinction of the conflagration in the Borgo 
Vecchio at Romo; incidents which we may bo assured wero 
not selected without = reference to the views and conduct of 
the reigning pontiff, who, in raising these monuments to the 
momory of his illustrious prodecessors, meant to preparo the 
way to the more direct celebration of the transactions of his 
own life; but the time was fast approaching which terminated 
these magnificent projects; and the actions of Leo X. wero 
destined to be commemorated in another place, and by a much 
inferior hand.™ 
The galleries of tho Vatican, intended to unite the detached 
parts of that immense fabric, and usually denominated the 
Loggie having been left by Bramento in an unfinishod state, 
Leo X. prevailed upon Rai ), Who had already given several 
ecimena of his skill in architecture, to undertake the com- 
otion of the work. He accordingly formed a model for that 
por em, in which he introdueed great improvements on the 
ign of Bramante, arranged the whole in a more convenient 
manner, and displayed the eleganco of his taste in various 
riate ornaments. The execution of this gave great 
satisfaction to the pontiff; who, being desirous that tho 
interior emabellishments of this part of the palace should cor- 
respond with its exterior beauty, directed Raffaello to make. 
designs for such ornamental works in painting, carving, and 
stucco, as ke thought most suitable for the purposo. This 
afforded the artist an opportunity ity of displaying his knowledge 
of the antique, avd his skill in imitating the ancient grotesque 
and arabesque ornaments, specimens of which then began to 
be discovered, as well in Italy as in other placea; and which 
were collected from all parts at considerable expense by 
Raffaello, who also employed artista in various parts of Italy, 
and even in Greece and Turkey, to furnish him with drawi 
of whatever remains of antiquity might appear deserving of 
notice.** The execution of this great work was chiefly 
intrvated to two of his scholars, Giulio Romano and Giovanni 
da Udine; the former of — superintended the historical 
VoL, I. 
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department, the latter the stucco and grotesques, in the repre- 
sentation and exquisite finish of which he ercelied all the 
artista of his time ; but various other artists, who had already 
arrived at considerable eminence, were employed in the work, 
and Inboured with great assiduity, Among these wore 
Giovanni Francesco Penni, called Zt Fattore, Bartolommeo da 
Bagnaeavallo, Perino del Vaga, Pellegrino da Modena, and 
Vincenzo da 8. Gemignano. _In the various compartments of 
the ceiling Raffaello dosigned @ series of pictures from sacred 
history, some of which are supposed to have beon finished 
with his own hand, and the rest by his pupila under his im- 
mediate direction.™ The great eatent and variety of this 
undertaking, the fertility of imagination displayed by Raffaello 
in hia designs, the condescension and kindness with which he 
treated his pupils, who attended him in great numbers when- 
ever he appeared in public, ant the liberality of the pontiff in 
rewarding their labours, all combined to ler the Vatican at 
this period a perfect nursery of art. Among the lowest 
assistants, a bey had been employed in carrying the com- 
ition of limo and other ‘ials requisite for the works in 
eo. From daily observing these produetions he began to 
admire them, and from admiring to wish to imitate them. 
‘His meditations, although secret, were not fruitless; ho became 
an artist before he produced » specimen of his talents, and at 
eighteen years of age seized the pencil and astonished his 
employers. Tho disciples of Raffaello owned no superiority 
Dut that of genius. Polidoro da Caravaggio was received 
among them as a companion and a brother, and by his future 
eminence added new honours to the achool in which he had 
been formed.® After tho completion of tho Loggie, Ratfaello 
‘was employed by the pontiff to embellish in similar manner 
one of the saloons of the Vatican, where he painted several 
figures of the apostles and saints ; and availing bimself of the 
assistance of Giovanni da Udine, decorated the interstices with 
arabesques, in which he introduced the figures of various 
animals, which had at different times been presented to the 
pope,t who was so highly gratified by the judgment and fancy 
* Vani, Vita di Pohdoro ds Caravaggio. 
+ Th ode ‘ee dertoyed ‘by the ignorant and superstitious Paal IV. 
(Comfia). Vasuri, tom. ifi. p. 47. 
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displayed in these works, that he invested Raffaello with 
the general superintendence of all the improvements in the 
‘atican, 

‘The demands made by Leo X. upon the talents and the timo 
of Raffaello were indeed unremitting, and could not have failed 
to have exhausted the efforts of o less fertile imagination or a 
Jess rapid hand. Having determined to ornament one of the 

ents of tho Vatican with tapestry, which was at that 
time woven in Flanders with the utmost perfection and elegance, 
he requested Raffacllo to farnish the designs frum such portions 
of scripture history as might bo suitable for the purpose. The 
passages which le chose wero selected from the Acts of the 
Apostles; and these ho designed on cartoons, or paper, a8 
models for the imitation of the Flemish artiste. Esch of these 
subjects was ornamented at the bottom with a frieze, or border, 
in chiavo-scuro, represonting the principal transactions in the 
life of Ico X. Tho pieces of tapestry wrought frum these 
designe, and which, until very lately, decorated the papal 
chapel, were executed by the tapestry weavers with a harmony 
of colour and brilliancy of effect that astoniched ail who saw 
them, and seemod to be rather the production of the pencil 
than the loom. In this work Leo expended the enormous sum 
of seventy thousand crowns.* But although the tay 
arrived at Rome, the drawings, yet more valuable, were suffered 
to remain in the hands of the Flemish workmen, from whose 
descendants i¢ is supposed they wore purchased, in tho ensuing 
century, by the secomplished but unfortunate Charles I. 
During tho disturbances which soon afterwards arose in these 
Kingdoms, these precious monumenta were exposed to sale, in 
common with the rest of the royal collection; but Cromwell 
‘was not so devoid of taste as to permit them to be loat to this 
country, and directed that thoy should be purchased.” No 
further attention seems, however, to have beon paid to them, 
and soon after the saion of William III. they were found 
in a chest cut into strips for the use of the tapestry weavers, 
but in other respects without material jojary: These celebrated 
cartoons now form the chief omament of the palace of Hamp- 





* Vani, vol. i. p. 124; dut Pantinins states the expense to heve been 
50,000 gold crowns. Vite de’ Pentefici, ii. 495. 
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ton Court. Let not the British artist who is smitten with the 
love of his profession, and owns the influence of genius, fail ta 
pay his frequent devotions at this shrine. 

‘We now touch the confines of the highest state of the art; 
of that period when the powers of Raffeello, who undoubtedly 
united in himself all the great requisites of « perfect painter in 
a higher degree than any other individual, were exerted to 
their full extent. To distinguish this era was the destination 
of his Isst great work, the Transfiguration of Christ on Mount 
Tabor. In the production of this piece Raffaello was attracted. 
by friendship, and stimulated by emulation, During the 
absence of Michel-Agnolo from Rome, that great artist had 
heard the praises of Reffacllo resounded from every quarter, 
and hed found his productions commended for propriety of in- 
vention, correctness of design, grace of composition, and har- 
mony of oclouring; whilst his own were represented ss having 
no other excellence than truth of drawing to recommend them.* 
Relinquishing for a moment that department which was more 
consonant to the severe energy of his own genius, and in which 
he stands without a rival in modern times, he resolved to oppose 
a barrier to the triumphs of his great competitor, and by avail- 
ing himself of the experienced pencil and attractive colouring 
of Sebastiano del Piombo, to give to his own vigorous concep- 
tions those advantages which were necessary to exhibit them 
with full effect. This union of genius with talent, gave rise to 
several celebrated productions, the designs of which were fur- 
nished by Michel-Agnolo, and the execution intrusted to Sebas- 
tiano.™ At thie juncture the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici had 
engeged Raffaello to paint for him in oil the picture of the 
Tra tion, which was intended to ornament the great 
altar of the cathedral of Narbonne, of which place the inal 
was archbishop. No sooner had he commenced the work, 
than Sebastiano begun, as if in competition with him, his cele- 
brated picture of the Raising of Lazarus, which was painted 
with the greatest attention, and in part from the desigus of 
Michel-Agnolo, and under his iinmediate superintendence and 
direction" Such a contest was well calculated to call forth 
all the efforts of Raffaello, and the work which he produced is 


© Vasari, Vite, vol. si, p. 470, 
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acknowledged to have displayed his various excellences to full 
advantage.” The pictures when completed wore exhibited 
‘together to public view in the chamber of the consiatory, and 
‘both received high commendation. The work of Sebastiano 
«was universally approved of, as | wonderful instance of ener- 

tic design and powerful effect; but the warmost admirers of 

ichel-Agnolo have not hesitated to confess, that in beauty 
and in grace the picture of Raffaello had no equal. 

Among the last and unfinished labours of Rafaello, are the 
designs for another apartment in the Vatican, now called the 
Hall of Constantine, which were begun by him under the diree- 
tions of Leo X., and terminated, after the death both of the 
artist and the pontiff, by Giulio Romano and Gian-Francesco 
Penni, who are acknowledged to have proved themeclves by 
this work the worthy disciples of so great a master. This 
series comprises four grand compositions, onch occupying one 
side of ths apartment. The first represents the Vision of Con- 
stantine, with the miraculous appearange of the holy cross. 
The second and largest is the Victory of Constantine over Max- 
entius. The third isthe Baptism of the Emperor; ond the 
fourth, the Donation made by him to the chureh. On the lence) 
ment of this a) ent are the figures of sev 
Of the Homan’ pontfy who lisinguidied thetncven by thai 
superior piety; each of whom appears to be seated in w niche, 
and to be attended by two angels, who support his mantle, or 
assist in holding the book which le is employed in reading.” 
‘Among them are the sainted pontiff, Pietro, Damaso, Leo, 
Gregory and Silvester. On the base of a column, at the foot 
of the picture which represents the Baptism of Constantine, is 
inscribed, CLEMENS VI. PONT. MAX. A LEONE X. COEPTUM OON- 
SUMAYIT. . 

As an architect, Raffaello is scarcely less entitled to com- 
mendation than in the other departments of art. On the death 
of Bramante, in the year 1524, @ competition took place for the 
-office of superintendent of the church of 8. Pietro, between 
‘the professors of architecture at Rome ; among whom wgre 
Pra Biocondo, Baffaello, and Balthazar Peruszi, the latter of 
whom, at the request of Leo X., formed a new model for the 


© Belloni, Deserittione, &c. p. 150. 
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building, excluding such parts as sppeared to him not to carre- 
spond with the rest, and comprehending the whole in one mag- 
nificent and simple form. But, although the design of Peruzzi 
gave great satisfaction to the pontiff, and some parte of it were 
even adopted by succeeding architects in carrying forward this 

it _work, yet Leo, in compliance with the dying request of 
Bremante, conforred the office of architect on Raffaello, giving 
him o* a cosdjutor, or assistant, the experienced Fra Giocondo, 
then at an advanced period of life.™ The appointment of Raf- 
feello, which is dated in the month of Angust, 1514, contains 
high commendations of his talents, and assigns to him a salary 
of three hundred gold crowns, with full power to call for the 
supplies necessary for carrying forward the work.* For the aame 
purpose ke was alao authorised to make use of such marble as 
might be found in the city of Rome, or within the distance of 
ten miles from its walls ; and » penalty was imposed upon all 
persons, who, upon discovering the remains of any ancient edifice, 
should not, within three days, give notice of the same to Raf- 
faello, who, as prefect of S. Peter's, was empowered to pur- 
chose and make uso of such part of it as might euit his purpose. 
These regulations were the means of preserving from destruction 
many remaina of ancient art, which would otherwise undoubt- 
edly have perished. In the brief, addressed by the pontiff to 
Raifeello on this occasion, it is observed, that “great quantities 
of stone and marble sre frequently discovered with inscriptions 
or curious monumental devices, which are deserving of prerer- 
‘yation for the promotion of literature, and the cultivation of the 
Latin tongue; but are frequently cut or broken, and the in- 
tcriptions obliterated, for the sake of using them as materials 
in new buildings.” The pontiff therefore imposed a heavy fine 
‘upon any person who shall destroy any inscription, without the 
permission of Raffaello.t These precautions could not fail of 
answering, in a great degree, the commendable ends which the 
pontiff had in view ; to him may be ascribed the preserva- 
tion of such memorials of former ages as had escaped the ravages 
of his predecessors; many of whom had not only permitted 
these venerable relics to be defaced, at the pleasure of those 
who found them, but hed themselves torn down some of the 
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finest works of antiquity, and employed the splendid fragments 
in the churches and modern edifices of Rome. 

The progress of this great work, during which the pontiffhad 
frequent interviews with his architects, suggested to him # yet 
more extensive and magnificent plan. This was the formin; a] an 
accurate survey of the city of Rome, with representations of all 
the remains of ancient buildings, eo as to obtain, from what 
might yet be scen, e complete draught or model of the whole, 
‘a8 it existed in the most splendid era of its prosperity.” This 
task he also intruated to Raffaello, who undertook it with great 
alacrit7, and appears to have made some progress towards ita 
completion ; but the untimely death of that great artist, which 
happened soon after the commencement of the undeitaking, 
frustrated the views of the pontiff. A singular memorial of the 
measures adopted by Raffaello for carrying thie purpose into 
effect, yet, however, remains, in a letter addressed by him to 
the pope, and which, until within the space of a few years past, 
has been erroneously attributed tothe Count Baldassare Castig- 
lione.™ In this letter, which displays in every sentence the 
knowledgo of a practical artist, the author haa fully explained 
the nature of his undertaking, the rules which he had prescribed 
to himself for carrying it into effect, and even the implements 
made use of for that purpose. “‘ There are many persons,” 
says he, ‘holy father, who, estimating great things by their 
own narrow judgment, esteem the military exploits of the ancient 
Romans, and the skill which thoy have displayed in their build- 
ings, so spacious, and go richly ornamented, as rather fabulous 
than true. With me, however, it ia widely different; for 
when I perceive, in what yet remains of Rome, the divinity of 
mind which the ancients possessed, it seems to me not un- 
reagonable to conclude, that many things were to them 
which to us appear impossible, Having, therefore, under 
conviction, always been studious of the remains of anti ity, 
and having, with no small Jabour, investigated and accurately 
measured such as have occurred to me, and compared them with 
the writings of the best authors on this subject, I conceive that 
T have obtained some acquaintance with the architecture of the 


* This commendable underteksng has been m some degree rovived by the 
Romen Acadamy of Archeclogy. 
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ancients, _ This acquisition, whilst it gives me great pleasure, 
has also affected me with no small concern, in observing the in- 
animate remains, as it were, of this once noble city, the queen 
of the universe, thus lacerated and dispersed. As there is o 
duty from every child towards hia parents and his country, so I 
find myself called upon to exert what little ability I possess, in 
ting somewhat of the image, or rather the shadow, of 

that which is, in fact, the universal country of all Christians, 
and at one time was so elevated and so poworful, that mankind 
to believe that she was raised beyond the efforts of fortuno, 

and destined to perpetual duration. Hence it would seem that 
Time, envious of the glory of mortals, but not fully confiding in 
his own strength, had combined with fortune, and with the pro- 
fano and unsparing barbarians, that to his corroding file and 
consuming tooth they might add their destructive fury ; and by 
fire, by sword, and every other mode of devastation, might com- 
plete the rain of Rome. Thus, those famous works which might 
otherwiso have remained to the present day in full splendour and. 
beauty, wore, by the rago and ferocity of these merciless men, or 
rather wild beasts, ov: wn and destroyed ; yet not so entirely 
88 not to leave @ sort of mechanism of the whole, without orna- 
ment indeed; or ao to express it, the skeleton of the body 
without the flesh. But thy should we complain of the Goths, 
the Vandals, or other porfidioue enemies, whilst they who ought, 
like fathers and guardians, to havo protected the defenceless 
remains of Rome, have themselves contributed towards their 
destruction ? How many have there been, who, having enjoyed 
the samo office a8 your holiness, but not the same knowledge, 
nor the same greatness of mind, nor in that clemency in which 
you resemble the Deity, how many have there been who have 
employed themselves in the demolition of ancient temples, 
statues, arches, and other glorious worke! How many who 
have allowed these edifices to be undermined, for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining the poszolana from their foundations; in 
consequence of which they have fallen into ruins! What ma- 
terials for building have been formed from statues and other 
antique sculptures! Insomuch, that I might venture to assert, 
that the new Rome which we now see, as large as it msy appear, 
e0 beautiful and so ornamented with palaces, churches, and other 
buildings, is wholly composed of the remains of ancient marble. 
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Nor can I reflect without sorrow, that even since I have been in 
Rome, which is not yet eleven yeara, somany beautiful monuments 
have been destroyed ; as the obelisk that stood in tho Alexandrian 
road, the unfortunate arch, and so many columns and temples, 
chiefly demolished by M. Bartolommeo della Rovere. It ought 
not, therefore, holy father, to be the last object of your atten- 
tion, to take care that the little which now remains of this the 
sneient mother of Italian and magnificence, be not, by 
means of the ignorant and the malicious, wholly extirpated and 
deatroyed ; but may be preserved as a testimony of the worth 
and excollence of those divine minds, by whose example we of 
the present day are incited to great and laudable undertakings. 
Your object, however, is rather to leavo the examplos of the 
ancionts to speak for themselves, and to equal or aurpnss them 
by the erection of splendid edifices, by the encouragement and 
remuneration of talents and of genius, and by disponsing 
among the princes of Christendom the bleased secds of peace, 
For as the ruin of all discipline and of all arts is the consequence 
of the calamities of war, 20 from peace and public tranquillity 
is derived that desirable leisure which carries them to the highest 
pitch of excellence.” After this introduction the author pro- 
ceeds :—“ Having then been commanded by your holiness to 
make a design of ancient Rome, as far as it can be discovered 
from what now remains, with all the edifices of which such ruins 
yet appear, ss may enable us infallibly to ascertain what they ori- 
ginally were, and to supply such parts as are wholly destroyed by 
tasking them correspond with those that yet exist, I have used 
every possible exertion, that I might give you full satisfaction, 
and convey a perfect ides of the aubject.”” "He then enters upon 
‘a teobnical description of the La arog then existing in 
Rome, which ha divides into three those of the ancients, 

the middle ages, and of the moderns, giving to each their 
peculiar characteristics. He describes a mathematical instru- 
ment which he has employed for completing his task with 
sccuracy, ond which appears, from the use of the mariner's 
compass, to be the same as that which is now called the plane- 
fable; and after having thus given a full explanation of his 
proceedings, he transmits to the pope the drawing of an entire 
edifice, completed according to the rules which he had laid 
down, 
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‘With the death of hia favourite artist it is probable that Leo 
relinquished this undertaking, This event happened on 
Good-Friday, in the year 1520, Raffaello having on that day 
completed the thirty-seventh year of bis age. Tho regret 
which every admirer of the arts must feel for his early loss, is 
increased by tho reflection, that this misfortune was not the 
result of any inevitable disease, but is to be attributed to the 
joint consequences of his own imprudenee, and of the temerity 
or ignoranco of his physician.” With every accomplishment, 
both natural and acquired, with qualities that not only com- 
manded the approbation, but conciliated the affection of all 
who knew him, it was his misfortune not sufficiently to respect 
the divine talents with which he was endowed. His friend, 
the cardinal da Bibbiena, had endeavoured to prevail on 
him to marry, and had proposed to give him his niece as a 
wife ;* but the idea of restraint was intolerable to him ; and 
whilst ho appeared disposed to comply with the wishes of the 
cardinal, he still found means, under various pretexts, to 

ostpone theunion. Among the reasons assigned for this delay 
it has been alleged that, on the finishing the pictures in the 
Vatican, the pope intendod to confer on him, in reward of his 
labours, the rank and emoluments of a cardinal. It must, 
however, be confessed, that such a promotion, if indeed it 
ever was in contemplation, would have conferred little honour 
either on the artist or his patron. In the estimation of his 
own times, as well as of the present, he already held « higher 
rank than Leo could bestow ; and the kat of a cardinal could 
only have disgraced the man whose chief pretensions to it 
were founded on his pallet an his pencils.» 

It would be no less unjust to the character and liberality of 
Leo X. than to the disinterestedness of Raffaello, and indeed 
to the merits of the age, to suppose that the patronage af the 
pontiff was confined to the encouragement of a.single artist, to 
the exclusion of all contemporary excellence. In truth, no 
person was ever more free from that envy whieh is the invariable 
mark of inferior talents than Raffaello himeelf. Among those 
whom he recommended to the favour of Leo X. was Luca della 
Robbia, who had earried to bigh perfection an art which hed 
Jong been practised by his ancestors; that of painting on 

© Vasari, Vite, vol. ii, p. 182. 
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Terra invetriata, or glazed earth; an art which has since 
been lost, or at least is now confined to the narrow limits of 
enamel painting. In this mcthod he executed the Jmpresa, 
or arms of Leo X., which yet adorn the apartments of the 
Vatican, and completed the floors of the papal Loggie.* In 
the decoration of the Vatican, Leo was desirous of obtsini 
the assistance, not only of the most eminent painters, but 
the most skilful artificers in every kind of ornament; to the 
end that this place might concentrate and exhibit in ono point 
of view all that was exquisite in art, His exertions for this 

se were eminently successful ; andin the ensuing century 
the celobrated French painter, Niccolo Poussin, was employed 
by Louis XIII. in making drawings of the decorations of the 
Vatican, to be employed in the palace of the Louvre, which he 
‘was then erecting ;¢ @ circumstance which confers honour on 
the taste of that sovoreign, and marks the commencement of 
that improvement which, under the patronage of his successor, 
arrived at its highest pitch of excellence. 

The reputation acquired hy Andrea Contucci, called Andrea 
dal Monte Sansovino, by his celebrated group in the chapel of 
Gorizio, to which we have before had occasion to refer, induced 
the pope to requiro his assistance in completing tho ornaments 
for the chapel of our Lady of Lorctto, which bad been com- 
menced by Bramante, but left imperfect at hie death. This 
work consisted of a series of pieces in sncred history, executed 
in basso rilievoin marble. The talents displayed by Andrea in 
this undertaking fully justified the choice of the pontiff, and even 
‘Vasari, although devoted to the admiration of Michel-Agnolo, 
acknowledges thet these productions were the finest and most 
finished specimens of which had until that time been 
aeen. The enterprise was, however, too extensive for the sccom- 

lishment of an individual ; and some of the rilievos being left 
yy Andrea in an unfinished state, were completed by moceecink, 
artists. Thus Baccio Bandinelli finished the :epresentati 
the Birth of the Virgin ; Reffacllo da Monte Lupo that of her 
marriage ; and Girolamo Lombardo the Nativity of Christ, and 
Adoration of the Magi. The miracle of the migration from Scla- 
‘yonisto Lorettoof this famous chapel, which is pretended to have 
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been the birth-place and residence of the Holy Virgin, supplied 
another subject for the inventive talents of Andres, and his 
design me afterwards executed by the Florentine sculptor, 
Tribolo. * 

Among other great works completed by Leo X. daring his 
brief portifientes may be enumerated the rebuilding and 
adorning with paintin the chureh of our Lady at Montecello, 
the superintendence of which place had been introsted to him 
whilst a cardinal. Ho also restored and beautified the 
baptismal font of Constantine in the Latoran, which had nearly 
‘become ruinous, He vigilantly repaired the roads and bridges 
within the Roman territorica; erected or enlarged many 
magnificent palaces in different parts of his dominions ; con- 
ducted to his favourite villa of Malliana a plentiful supply of 
water, snd ornamented the place by a besutiful building. 
Beyond the limits of the Roman state, he attended to the 
completion and decoration of the palace of Poggio Cajano, 
situate between Pistoja and Florence, which had been erected 
by his father Lorenzo. The direction of this undertaking was 
intrusted by the pontiff to his relation Ottaviano de’ Medici, 
who possessed the eame taste for the arta which distinguished 
the rest of his family, and lived on terms of friendly intimacy 
with the most eminent painters of the time. It was the 
intention of the pontiff to ornament the walls and ceiling of 
the grent hall with paintings in freseo, the execution of which 
had been committed to Francia Bigio; but Ottaviano de’ 
‘Modici called in further assistance, and allotting only one-third of 
the work to Bigio, apportioned the rest between Androa del 
Sarto, end Jacopo da Puntormo, in hopes that, by the emulation 
thus excited, the work would be better and more expeditiously 
performed. One of the pictures undertaken by Bigio was the 
‘representation of Cicero carried in triumph by his fellow-citizens. 
Andres del Sarto commenced s picture of the tribute of various 
animals presented to Cesar, and J; da Puntormo, one of 
Vertumnus and Pomona, characterised by their insignia, and 
their attendants, Other pieces were also commenced ; but 
the great deliberation with which the artists proceeded, in the 
topes of surpassing their compotitors, and perhaps some degree 
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of dissatisfaction arising from tho partition of their labour, 
delayed the completion of their undertaking, until its further 
progress was effectually prevented by the death of Leo X. ; 
an event which, as Vassri has observed, not only frustrated 
many great works at Rome, at Florence, at Loretto, and other 
places, but impoverished the world by the loss of this trae 
‘Mecenas of all distinguished men.* 

Among other artists, whom the elevation of Leo X. to the 
pontificate induced to visit the eity of Rome, Vasari has enu- 
merated the accomplished Lionardo da Vinci, who is said to 
have accompanied Giuliano do’ Medici from Florence, on that 
occasion. The same author informs us, that on his arrival, 
the pope gave him a subject on which he might employ his 
pencil, Lionardo, who devoted much of his time to the im- 
provement of tho mechanical processes of his art. begun to 
prepare oils and varnishes ; wheroupon the popo exclaimed, 

st, alas! can be oxpected from a man who attends to 
the finishing before he has begun his work!" Wo are alao 
told, thot on this occasion, Lionardo executed for Baldassare 
Turini da Pescia, a picture of the Madonna and infant Christ, 
and an exquisite portrait of « boy; both of which were, in 
the time of Vasari, in the possession of M. Giulio Turini at 
Peacia.** To what a degreo of proficiency Lionardo might 
have attained, had he devoted to the prosecution of his art that 
time which he misapplied in alchemical experiments, or lost 
in puerile amusements, may readily be conjectured from the 
astonishing specimens which he occasionally produced; but 
whilst and Michel-Agnolo were adorning Italy with 
their immortal labours, Lionardo was blowing bubbles to fill 
a whole apartment, and decorating lizards with artificial wings. 
Even these occupations may, however, be taken as indicatione 
of the same character, which he frequently manifested in his 
works, impatient of the limits of nature, and aiming-at the 
expression of something beyond what had ever occurred to his 
observation ; propensity which marks » great and daring 
mind, but which, if not regulated and chastened by the laws of 
probebility and of truth, is in danger of leading, as in fact it 
too often led Lionardo, to the expression of caricature, i 
and grimace. 

© Vasari, vol. ii. p. 635. + Thid. p, 12, 
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It has been considered as a great advantage to the reputa- 
tion of Michel-Agnolo, and as & misfortune to that of Raffaello, 
that whilst the former was yet living, the transactions of his 
history were recorded by two of his scholars, whilst no one was 
found among the numerous admirers of the latter, who would 
undertake to perform for him the same office ;* but this dis- 
advantage was amply compensated by another circumstance, 
which has perhaps rendered more service to the character of 
Raffaello than could have been done by the most eloquent 
encomiums, or the most fisttoring pen. This observation can 
only apply to the promulgation of his beautiful designs, by 
means of engravings from plates of copper, an art then recently 
invented, and rapidly rising to perfection. From the practico 
of chasing and inlaying metals, wood, or ivory, called by the 
Ttalians Lavori di Niello, and which had been cultivated by the 
Florentines with great success, the modern method of engraving 
derives its origin. In designing the subjects to be inlaid on 
armour, on household plate, ond other implements, the painter 
was not unfrequenily called in to the aid of the mocbanic; and 
a8 these inboura began to be performed with greater care and 
attention, it became usual to take impressions from the 
engraved metal, in order to judge of the effect of the work, 
before the cavities were filled with the substance intended. 
‘Thies mbstance was in general a composition of silver and lead, 
which heing black, was denominated niello (nigcllum). Of 
these improssions, which are hence called prints in niello, the 
industry of modera inquirers has discovered several specimens, 
which are distinguished from other early prints, not only by the 
inscriptions being reversed in the impression, but by their rude- 
ne sone From this tice tothae of engroving 
on for the express purpose of multiplyi lesign, 
transition was mot dificale Among tho. first persons who 
distinguished themselves in this new career, were Antonio 
Pollajuolo and Sandro Botticelli, the latter of whom furnished 
the designs for tho edition of Dante, published in 1488, which 
were engraved by Baccio Baldini. “Many other carly artista 





are in general extremely doubiful, and we may with great 
justice attribute to Andrea Mantegna, the merit of being the 
* Lami, Storia Pittorica, i. 594. 
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first person who by bis performances gave stebility and 
importance to the art. The prints of Andrea yet frequently 
cecur to the collector, and display great inventian and expres- 
sion of character.* They sometimes even berder on grace 
and elegance.t His drawing is in general correct, and in 
some instances exhibits great freedom, All his prints are 
larly distinguished by the shadows being formod by 
liagonal lines, which are alweys found in the same direction, 
and not crossed by other lines, as has since beén practised, 
He has not affixerl the date to these productions, but they are 
certainly to be placed among the earliest efforts of tho art, and 
may for the most part be assigned with confidenee to the latter 
part of the fiftoenth century. 

‘The person, however, who was destined to carry this art to a 
mach higher degree of perfection, was Mare-Autonio Raimondi, 
of Bologna, frequently called, from having when young studied 
under the painter Francesco Francia, Marc-Antouio di Francia. 
Heineken conjectures that he was born in the year 1487, or 
1488, but one of his pieces beara the date of 1502,{ and some 
of his others appear to be anterior to it, whence we mey per- 
haps place that event some years earlier. His first af 
were in Niello, in which he obtained great spplause, but having 
taken @ journey to Venice, ho thero found exposed to sale 
several of the prints of Albert Durer, both from copper and 
wood, The purchase of these works exhausted his slender 
finances, and in order to repair thom, he began to copy the 
seriea of prints of the Life of Christ, by Albert Durer, consisting 
of thirty-six pieces engraved in wood, which he imitated with 
mich exactness on copper, as effectually to deceive those who 
vaw them, and enable him to sell them as the printa of the 
German artist. Vasari informa us, that when Albert was 
sequainted with this circumstance, by a friend who transmitted 
to him one of the copies by Marc-Antonio, he immediately 
repaired to Venice to complain of the fraud to the senate ; but 
that the only satisfaction which he could obtain, was a decree 
prohibiting Mare-Antonio from affixing the neme or the emblem 
of Albert to his own engravings in futere.§ An attentive 


* OF this his Battle of Bea-monsters, and the Triumph of Silenus, afford 
‘saificient proof. + Asin bis print of Four Nymphs Dancing. 
‘$ His print of Pyramusand Thiabe, § Vauri, i, 423. 
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oxamination of the works of these artists affords, however; no 
Tittle reason to doubt of tho trath of this narrative, which 
Vasari has probably edopted without sufficient authority. 

‘From Venice Antonio repaired to Rome, where soon 
after his arrival he attracted the notice of Raffaello, & engray- 
ing from one of his designs 6 figure of Lucretia. Thia print 
boing shown to that great artist, he immediately saw the 
important uses to which the talents of the engraver might be 
applied, and from that time the abilities of Marc-Antonio were 
chieffy devoted to the representation of the designs of Raffaello, 
The first piece assigned to him by Raffaello 
of Paris, which he executed with great ability, 
sneceeded by several uther works, which were the admiration 
of all Italy, and havo preserved to the present dey many 
exquisite designs of that great artist, which would otherwise 
have been lost to the world. It has been said that Raffsello 
not only directed Marc-Antonio in the execution of his labours, 
but that he frequently engraved the outlines of his figures, oo 
as to render them as correct as possible ;} and, although this 
may be allowed to rest on conjecture only, yet it ia certain that 
the labours of Mare-Antonio were highly approved by Raffaello, 
who, as & proof of his proficiency, transmitted impreasions of 
his prints to Albert Durer, and received in return a present 
from the German artist of many of his works. The reputation 
of Mare-Antonio was now established. The utility of his art 
was universally acknowledged. His schoo! was thronged with 
disciples, many uf whom became great proficients, Marco da 
Ravenna, Agostino Venetiano, and Giulio Bonasone, were 
scareely inferior to their master, and by their labours, and those 
of their successors, 2 correct and genuine taste for picturesque 
representation has been diffused throughout Europe. 

The art of engraving in by the burin, was accom- 

anied, or speedily succeeded, by another invention of no less 
importance ; that of engraving by means of aguafortis, or a8 





it ia now called, etching. The great labour and long experience 
which the management of the tool required, had divided the 
provinee of the engraver from that of the painter, and it might 
frequently have happened, that through the incorrect or imper- 
fect medium of the former, the latter could scarcely recognise 


* Vamei, vol, il, p. 416. + Heinek. Dict. des Artistes, vol. i. p. 260, 
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hia own works. The art of etching, as it required but little 
mechanical skill, enabled the painter to transfer to the copper 
his own precise ideas ; and to this we have been indebted for 
some of the most exquisite productions of genius and of tante. 
In fact, these prints may justly be esteemed as oxigaal draw. 
ings of the masters who have produced them ; and, although 
the works of the modorn engraver may frequently be entitled to 
great admiration, yot they will never, in the estimation of an 
experienced judge, be allowed to rival those free and unfinished, 
‘but correct and expressive sketches, which the immediate hand 
of & great, painter has produced. 

The origin of this invention has been attributed by the 
Italians to Parmegiano; but it was certainly known in Ger- 
many, if not before Parmegiano was born, at least before he 
was able to practise it. If, however, Parmegiano was not the 
inventor, the beautiful works which he has left in this depart- 
ment, and which exhibit all the elegance, grace, and spirit of 
his paintings, which they will in all probsbility long survive, 
give him s decided superiority over all that preceded him ; nor 
whilst wo possess these precious remains, can we suppress our 
regret, that the came mode of execution was not occasionally 
resorted to by the other great artista of the time, and that we 
ave not allowed to contemplate the bold contours of Michel- 
Agnolo, or the graceful compositions of Raffaello, as expressed 
and authenticated by their own hand.* 
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attention to his Neapolitan possessions ; and Francis I. 
to be rether solicitous to secure bis dominions in the Milaneso, 
than ambitious of further conquests, Tho Venetians, who by 
the aid of the French monarch had recovered the imy 
cities of Broscia and Verone, still maintained with him » close 


a 


Pope 2 pretext, of which he would gisdly have availed himself, 
to do him » more ial injury. 
Nor were the great prosperity of the Roman see and the 
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personal character of the pontiff, considered as alight assurances 
of the continnation of peace. The dissensions which, under 
the pontificates of Alexander VI, and Julins IE had torn the 
sates of the church, were at length a) aoe Teo. Soead 
the obedience of his subjects unlimited, and his a 

controlled. "To the possomsion of the Roman see, he hed united 


the cities and territories of Urbino and Si 3 whilst 
‘Tuscany, then in its highest state of riches 
remained as 0 inheritance at his absolute di 


‘Thus fortunately situated, and the continuation of his prosperity 
being secared by friendly allinnces with the other sovereigns of 
Burope, he not only indulged his natural disposition in the 


Eros hich be we tensed only by the porselt of bis plows? 

which consisted im music, in hurting, or in the company of 

jesters and buffcons, From this quarter, therefore, no danger 

wes nded ; and in the confidence of the continuance of 

tranquillity, Italy had already revived from her terrors, and 
to lose the remembrance of her past calamities: 

t, however, the pope deroted his leisure to amusoment, it 
may be doubted whether he had thereby acquired that total 
@islike of public business, which has been so generally attri- 
‘buted to him ; om the contrary, if we may judge from his cou- 
duct, it may be presumed that no one wi pare nestoely 
over the affairs of Italy, or observed those of Europe wit 
greater vigilance. For some years he had turned his attention 
towards the emaller states in the vicinity of the Roman terri- 
tory, which had been seized upon by successful adventurers, or 
were occupied by domestic tyrante, but over which the church 
had always asserted its ig gd gee eed 
cosarred of seereg ts Plaga of Perugia was 
governed Gian. Baglioni, w' we may believe con- 

mcs) Lasee, was foment inigtiny tat ins; 
bat the Cruelty with which be exereised his usurped authority, 
rendered him 20 leas an object of dread, than his other crimes 
id of horror.™* Acting on those maxims which he ay 

fae adoptod on cther foasona, aad which, however luciata, 
tare futd apts in eerste, Lt enced iad 
against such an offender, arey specie of treachery was justifi- 
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able. Pretending, therefore, that he wished to consult with 
Baglioni on affairs of importance, he invited him to Rome; 
but Baglioni, affecting to be indisposed, sent in hia stead his 
son, Ginn-Peolo, for the purpose of discovering the intentions of 
the pope. Leo received the youth with the greatest kindness, 
and after detaining him some time, sent him to his father, 
whom he egain requested to take journey to Rome, and at 
the same time transmitted to him a safe-conduct. The viola- 
tion of such an assurance was # crime, which even the guilt 

mnind of Baglioni could not conceive, and ho acoordiogly hactoned 
to Rome, where he was admitted to the presence of the pontiff, 
and to the honour of kissing his feet. On the following day, 
however, he was taken into custody by Annibale Rangone, cap- 
tain of the pontifical guard, and subjected to the torture, where 
he is said to have disclosed enormities, the perpetration of which 
could not have been expiated by a thousand deaths, This 
treacherons and tyrannical act was closed by the decapitation of 
Baglioni, in the castle of S. Angelo, and by the pope possessing 
himself of the states of Perugia ; whilst fal of Bagi 
sought a shelter at Padua, under the ef the 
‘Venetian republic, in whose service he had long been employed. 
From similar motives, and under similar pretexts, Leo dea- 
patched Giovanni de’ Medici with one thousand horse and four 
thousand foot, to attack the city of Fermo, then held by Lodo- 
vioo Freducci, s military commander of great courage and ex- 
perience, On the approach of the papal army, Freducci quitted 
the city, and ai to make his escape at the head of two 
hundred horse; but having been intercepted by Giovanni, and 
refusing to submit, he was, after = desperate resistance, left 
dead on the field, with one-half of his followers; and Fermo 
was received into the obedience of the papal see, The fall of 
Freducci intimidated the petty tyrants who had possessed 
themselves of cities or fortresses in the march of Ancona; some 
Some te caste te domes iii na: sppeared, hi 7 
Rome to solici . It ay , how- 
ever, ‘hat they ‘who dituusted iia hed forved a more 
accurate judgment of his character than they who confided in 
him; severel of the latter having been imprisoned, and a strict 
inquiry made into their condnet; in consequence of which, such 
as were supposed to have committed the greatest enormitics 
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hich th pero Re frliace of the pont g 
wl ey in the 
Tn the dines betwee Leo ke and the French monarchs, 
the part adopted by the duke of Ferrara had given great offence 
to the pope, who did not, however, discover by his publio con- 
dct sige resentment which he harboured in his breast, After 
ring frequently been ealled upon, without effect, to fulfil his 
fe restoring to the duke the cities of Modena and 
Leo at length svowed his resolution to retain them ; 
and in ihe close of the year 1519, when Alfonso was incapaci- 
tated by opr any attending to his defence, and his life 
‘was supposed to chem the vigilant pontiff marched an 
army into the vicinity of hatte y Ryd. ty progeny 24 
, of occupying the government in case of the death of 
lake. The fricadship and active interference of Federigo, mar- 
quis of Mantua, who had shortly before succeeded to that dignity, 
on the death of his father Francesco, defeated this project. 
‘The Roman army was withdrawn, and mutual expressions of 
confidence and respect took place between the pontiff and the 
duke. These circumstances did not, however, prevent the pope, 
in the course of the ensuing year, from forming a plan for pos- 
sessing himself of the city of Ferrara by treachery, The person 
whom he employed for this purpose, was Uberto Gambars, an 
apostolic protonotary, who afterwards attained the dignity of the 
purple. A secret intercourse was established between Uborto 
and Ridolfo Hello, the captain of a body of German soldiers, in 
the service of the duke, who, having received the sum of two 
thousand ducats as the reward of his treason, engaged to deliver 
up one of the gates of the city to the papal troops. Orders were 
secordingly sent to Guido Rangone, who commanded the papal 
army, and to Guicciardini, governor of Modens, to collect their 
forces under other pretexts, and to be in readiness fo pense 
themselves of the gate, which they were to defend until 
succours should arrive ; but when the plan was arranged, rom 
the day for the attack agreed on, it was discovered 
Ridolfo had from the beginning communicated opty aa 
to Alfonso, who having seen sufficient of the intention of the 
pontiff, and being unwilling thst matters should proceed to 


© Mort, An, val. x. p, 143, Jor, Vita Leon. X. lib. iv. p. 88. 


the mubjagation of the smaller states of Italy. ‘The most deci- 
tive evidence yet renting that he bad not caly formed a projet 
for expelling the French monareh from the territories of Milan 
and of Genoa, but that he also intended to turn his arms 


ties of Italy. He was, however, well aware, that these great un 
dertskings could not be accomplished merely by his own strength 
aud his oom rooouroee, and be therefore reeslved to teke edie 
tage of the dissepsions which bad already arisen between 
Franeis I. and the emperor, to carry his into effect. 
Before he engeged in Legutistions which be forosaw must 
‘involve him in hostilities, he resolved to raise ench » force aa 
would not only be sufficient for his own defence,- but would 
enable him to i ly with his ollies, in effecting 
the purpunee which he Ind fs owe To this end he despatched, 
as his envoy to Switserland, Antonio Pucci, bishop of Pistoga, 
with directions to raise for his sarvice a body of six thousand 


© Ghaieciand, ib. xiv, web i. p. 175. ‘¢ Must, dn, wl x p. 146. 
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der vf the kingdom should be held for the second son of tha 
‘French monarch, who-was then en infant, and abould be governed 
‘by an apostolic nuncio, until he was enabled to take upon him 
self the government. Whilst these negotiations were depending, 
the Swiss troops in the serries of the pope were teed to 
pus rh the states of Milan, and were static in different 
parte of and the march of Ancons. This, however, 
‘was the only advantage which Leo derived from his treaty with 
‘the French roonarch ; and was, in all probsbility, the sole object 
which he hed in view. Francis now hogan zt 

‘the conduct of the pontiff, and declined the overtures which bad 
‘been made to him. Hie Sig. se Le eles. aoe ee 
plausible pretext for = step which it is highly probable 

fad previously ‘determined, ‘upon ; and Ee’ odistaly and 
Gpenly united his forces with those of the emperor, for the 
express purpose of wresting from Francis the dominion of Milan, 
and expelling the French from Italy.* 

One expelene soe Goaah: of U sstealinny Sturee, the att 
of thet ly to the supreme authority of the Milancee had 
devolved upon his brother Francesco, who had taken refuge at 
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nine years of 8 territorial possession in Neples,* and on 
the cardinal Giatio Bo atin a ees Cen’ shenmasd 
crowns, payable from the archbishopric of Toledo, then lately 
vaoated.t But for the more effectual accomplishment of the 
objects |, it was agreed that this alliance should not be 
asin Alas, for overtarnng the outhoriyef tho French, eke 
ei 
Tao ore great 
it in ven 
dianatiafnetion, ssnmuah that many of the noble aed principal 
inhabitante had quitted the city, and taken refuge in different 
rts of Italy, intending to join the standard of Francesco 
Bforzs, as soon as he abould be enabled to take tho field. By 
the advice of Morone, it was determined that this force should 
be concentrated in the city of Reggio, which place, as wall ax 
the city of Modena, was then governed on behalf of the pope 
the historian Guicciardini, who was directed secretly to forward. 
the enterprise, and to advance to Morone ten thousand ducats 
for the pay of his troops. About the same time the papal 
eleze rete ordered to entto with Chea of she cuopercr. then at 
Kaplee, end to proceed with smn Ghoueend pn paniards to the port 
of Genoa, accompanied by Girolamo Adorno, one of the Genoese 
exiles who had been compelled to quit that place by the rival 
faction of the Fregosi, and whose appearance it was 
would conciliate the favour of the populace to the attempt. 
The doge had, however, been informed of their 
approach an 80 effectually secured the coast, that the 


LEcas,™ who setae te Sinanc of bit tree’ Ones de Foix, 
Mareschal de Lautreo, held the chief authority in Milan, being 
apprized of tho anocablies of the Milanese oailes. within the 
Bevel. eiatat_venchred ito san Lis eodeerosrs, Sor vaperessing 
them. Taking with him, therefore, a company of four 

horse, and followed by Federigo Gonsags, lord of Boxzolo, at 


 Thle was agreed to be the dochy of Civts di Prams, whish brought in an 
annual revenue of ten thousand crowns, and which Alesandro afterwanis 


eieret 
"lg wp 1, De Meng rin viii, 
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the head of one thousand i be made hie appearance 
before the gates of Reggio, in the , a8 Guicciardini eonjec- 
‘ures, thet he might be enabled to secure the parsons of the 
exiles, either by prevailing upon the governor, who was not » 
soldier by profession, and was supposed to be wholly unprovided 
for an atk, to deliver them up to him, or by availing himself 
of some pretext for entering the plece. Guicciardini had how- 
ever, received intimation of his design, st hed ronetel 
papal commander, Guido Rangone, then in the Modenese, to 
enter the city of Reggio by night; he had also called in to his 
assiatance the soldiers raised by Morone, and directed that the 
neighbouring inhabitants should be in readiness, at the sound 
of the bell, to repair to the gates, In the morning the French 
commander presented himself before the city, and sent one 
of his officers to request an interview with the governor. 
Guicciardini complied with his wishes, and a place was appointed 
where the meeting should take place without the walls, L’Kous 
peep ela oly enpearanee, with several of his followers, 
and dismountin, his horse, proceeded towards the gate 
through which siardiat ond he sttendants passed to meet 
him. Mie Wieanh eomander then begets ony ts Oe 
overnor that he had shewn favour and afforded support to the 
filanoce rebels, who had been suffered to assemble in that city 
ples hostile tile purponee whilst the governor, on the other hand, 
‘a body of French troops had thus, without any 
paste representations Bering bere, mate 08 0 Oa chien. 
udenly entered the dominions of the church, Daring this 
interview, one of the French officers, availing himeelf of the 
opportunity Storied bien b7 she opening, of. one: of. Oe. geist, 
for the of admitting a waggon laden with corn, 
atten to enter the city at the head of his » but was 
repulsed by the soldiers provided for its defence. is incident 
excited a general alarm, Soo epg tt Sn 
rece commento: Eat bems hs Rag esx yin 
discharge their, artillery walls, by w! 
‘Trivulzio, an eminent Italian Korea ye iene 
French, who stood near L’Rous, received a wound of which he 
died on the second day following ; nor was it to be attributed to 
any other cause than the fear of injuring the governor, thit 
[Rous himeelf escaped. In his turn he accused Guicciardini 


confederation, and issued a papal bull, by which he excommuni- 
cated ag well the French monarch as his two 
Odet and Thomas de Foix, until they should restore the cities 
of Parms and Piacenza to the authority of the holy see.** 
Hoatilities being now unavoidable, called to Rome the 
celebrated Italian commander Prospero Colonns, who had been. 
appointed by the emperor one of the i i wo 
consult with him on the most effectual means af carrying on the 


* Guicchand. Mh, xiv. vol p. 180, Wamt. Ano. vol. x. p. 147. 
4 He bad provicutly oataroll into stigebetions with the margois fur B00 neva 
stare, Du Meat, wal fe. pen. 
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gmperor, and by the Swias troops which Loo had brought into 
Tealy; whose numbers had, however, been redaced, the 
ir asso i 


being & comparatively small of the number for which he 

had stipulated, arrived at  Leautrec now commenced 

hia operations, and deqpatching his brother L’Eeus, at the 
> Goieclard. Wb. xiv. vol. Gi. p.187, + Murat Ann. vol xp. 147. 
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head of five hundred lances, and Federigo of Bozsclo, with five 

jie Ee oecuta Tne city a les’ ast The het of 
‘utmost vigilance in i i rest 
prpelagent npn dint 

ice Geena ced Spanish tropa, mad ret dey 
Italian, 8, it dive: 
opinion pong the commanders, at ‘ength sommenced 
the pot of relinquishing the ation, Serre Sees 
the at suo 
eles the French garrison to rotire to that part of the 
city which Ties beyond the river, a Tiver, and immediately oocupied the 
this antec xprened tho genes salinaction on being vetoed 

is district expret 6 ion on Tes! 
ta the dominion othe eh eo sey 
minated by the outrages committed by the promiscuous 
who had proceeded to sack the city. From this violence they 
were, however, at last restrained by the most decisive measures 
on the part of the commander Colonna, who, among other in- 
stances of a just severity, executed by the halter a number of 
soldiers who bad violated the sanctusry of s monastery, and 
thus at length succeeded in in sppeasing the tumult, 

In the mean time the and Venetian army, of which 
Lautree had now taken the command, although consisting of 
upwards of fifteen thousand men, had remained inactive, in 

ion of the arrival of the additional body of six thon- 

sand Swiss, by whose assistance they might be enabled to 
oppose the papal aod fh apéeiel Gowis in the fed. On receiv. 
ing intelligence of Parma, they advanced, 

A inane eee ae tine, beat tence nee a 
Ahas city. fe ts of opposing the further pro, of 
the enemy, is juncture, the hopes of the were 
ane duke of Ferrars, who, having discovered 

pote! treaty between the and the emperor, and 
for himself but in the success of the French, 


field at head of a formidable body of and 
ads into the Modenese, captured the towns Finale 
and San igaalh even the city of Modena. This 
ae eel ores the alien to” divide their forcee ; 


ie ett forte Oar en 
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of Parma were sbandoned ; and an opportunity was afforded 
the French commander of supplying the with provisions, 
and fortifying it against subsequent. ca 

The retreat of the papal army from Parma was a cause of 
great rexation to the pootif, who had hitherto beon obliged to 

almost the whole expenses of the war, and who now began. 
to doubt whether his views hed not been counteracted by the 
insincerity of his allies.* Ho, therefore, by means of his envoy, 
the cardinal of Sion, redoubled his efforts to obtain a reinforce- 
ment from the Swiss; and although the Helvetic chiefs had 
already despatched several bodies of troops into Italy, to the 
aid of the Hrenck, yet euch was their avidity for pay and for 
plunder, that they agreed to furnish the pope with twelve 
thousand men, under the pretext that they should be employed 
only in the defenco of the states of the church. At the same 
time Leo despatched his cousin, the cardinal Giulio do’ Medici, 
under the title of legate of the church, to take upon himscif 
the superintendence of the allied army, and to allay by his 
authority the disputes and jealousies which had arisen among 
the commanders, and which seemed daily to increase. 

The opposing armies, after frequent movements, ahd some 
skirmishes of Little importance, now waited with the utmost 
impatience for the arrival of those reinforcements from Swit- 
verland, which had been promised to both, and which were 
expected to give the party which should obtain their services a 
decided superiority. A considerable body of these mercenaries 
st length arrived, and formed « junction at Gambara with their 
countrymen in the of the allies ; the two cardinal legates 
of Medici and of Sion, preceded by their crosses of silver, 
marching in the midst of them, to the great scandal of their 
religion and office. A negotiation was now opened, in which 
it may be presumed the services of the Swiss were offered to 
the highest bidder; but the French commander having been 
disappointed in his promised supply of threo hundred thousand 
ducate from France, which had been iated by the 
duchess of Angouléme, mother of the French monarch, to her 
own uso, the offers and promises of the pontifical legates pre- 
yailed ; and the Swiss, notwithstanding the remonstrances and 

, 
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efforts of Lautrec, united their forces with those of Colonna; 
whilst those in the service of the Frenek monarch deserted 
their standards, and either joined the papal troops or returned 
tw their own country. 

Dispirited by this dis i and alarmed at the seco 
aion of strength which his adversaries bad thus obtained, 
Lautree it it expedient to retreat beyond the banks 
the Adds. therefore 
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the troopa were then 3 the cardinal de’ 
Modici hs accom] the first ¢ of the army» 
in one of the boats employed for that .* No resistances 
‘was made on the of the French ; and although the meve- 
ment was tedious by various circumstances mayoid- 
able in such an attempt, yet « considerable body of the allied 

effected a It might have been that 


have marched his whole foree against the invaders ; but after 
‘a fatal deliberation of some hours, he despatched his brother, 
with s body of French infantry, four hundred lances, and some 
Pisces of artillery, to oppose their farther progress. A vigerons 
‘ation — in which the superiority was warmly con- 
ach commander, haar be poaeen fought with 

bey conte: artillery strived im ses it is 
that the French would have repaleed the allies. The 

‘troops which had not yet passed, secing the danger to whieh 
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their azsocintes were exposed, made the utmost efforts to cross 
the river to their assistance. Giovanni de’ Medici, prompted 
by that fearless magnanimity by which he was always distin- 
guished, Panged io ‘the currect st the bead of Hs 5 
mounted on 6 Turkish horse, and arrived in safety on 
opposite shore. these exertions L'Ecus was compelled to 
oie ible loss to Cassano, where Leutrec im- 
pesks op Ele corp ead tastened 20 7 
Papeete his forces in the defence of thet eapi 
On sera be eet ee ee oe ae 





‘ 


nobleman not lesa respectable by his and character then 
by his rank and infivence, ed Uh ef cee com- 
mitted to prison as » partisan of the , between whom and. 
his family there had long subsisted 2 idly int 
On the nineteenth ay ar kinake, isd, the allied ormy 
arrived, without farther opposition, in the vicinity of Milen, 
where an incident tock place which has been represented aa of 
s very surprising nature, Whilst tho legates and pri Final 
officers were debating near the abbey of Chiaravalle, on 
mode to be adopted for the attack of the city, they are said to 
have been accosted by an old man, in the dress of a 
who informed them that if they would instantly Proseante their 
esterpeite; the nbabitants sonlt, at the sound of the bells, 
take up arms against the French ; an incident, says Guicciar- 
dini, « wr yhich sppears marvellous ; a8, notwithstanding all the 
diligence that eould be used, it never was discovered either who 
this messenger was, or by whom he had been sent.” At the 
approach of night, Ferdinando D’Avalos, marquis of Pescara, 
On i heal troops, proceeded to the attack. 
ot Seay before co of She Lascans 1 the eavuits 
iy. Ss was defended by a of Venetians, a 
of musquetry took place ; but on the assail- 
Bie actine or chumpt ts ele the pea the Venetians, 
abandoning their station, betook themselves to flight.* The 
marquis, pursuing his good fortune, entered the suburbp, and, 
after a short contest, in o which the Venetian commander, Tri- 
valzio, was wounded and taken prisoner, dispersed the French 


* Comumentar] di Galearze Capella, H.i. p. 12. 
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and their allies. On his approsching the gates of the city. 
they wero instantly opened by his partisans, whilst the cardinal 
de" Medici and the other chiefs were received with their fol- 
lowers at another of the gates, according to the assurances 
Surpaed cd dapisted by tho palin eppresch ef tho onary, 

ised and dispiri Qy of the enemy, 
and terrified b; eral indignation ed by the popu- 

idee’ vit in trope fo Como, tving Sek seeely 
garrisoned the citadel of Some apprehensions were 
entertained for the safety of the citizens from the violence of 
the vietorious army ; but by the vigilant conduct of the car- 
dinal de’ Medici, and the prudent advice of Morone, all outrage 
was prevented, and s proclamation was issued prohibiting, on 
pain of death, any injury to the inhabitants. In the morning, 
an embassy of twelve citizens of the order of nobility appeared 
before the cardinal legate to surrender the city and entreat 
protection. Morone, in the name of Francesco Maria Sforza, 
now regarded as duke of Milan, took possession of the govern- 
ment under the title of his lieutenant. The other cities of the 
Milanese successively submitted to his authority, and Parma 
and Piacenza once more acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Roman see.* 

No sooner had the papal commanders accomplished this 
object, than they turned their arma againat the duke of Ferrara, 
who, by an act of open hostility, had now afforded the pore 
that pretext for direct attack upon him, which he had long 

‘ht for. The towns of Finale and San Felice were speodily 

en, and many of the principal places of the duchy of 
Ferrara, on the confines of %, were ied by the 
pal troops. The Florentines at the same time possessed 
Tiinaclves of the extensive district of Garfagnana, whilst 
Guicciardini, as commissary of the pope, seized upon the small 
provinee of Frignano, which had been remarkable for its fidelity 
in adhering to the duke. In the midst of these hostilities the 
pope issued s monitory, in which, after loading the duke with 
reproaches, he excommunicated him as a rebel to the church, 
and placed the city of Ferrara under an interdict. The violence 
of these measures, instead of intimidating the duke, only served 


* Guiccland, lib, xiv. vol Hp 211, Murst. Anz. vol. x. p. 151. 
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to atimulate his exertions and to rouse his resentment. He 
determined to defend his dominions to the last extremity. He 
fortified the city of Ferrara as completely aa possible, and 
provided it with ammunition and provisiona for a siege. He 
increased his Italien militis, and engaged in his service four 
thousand German mercenaries. To the monitory of the 

he replied by 8 manifesto, wherein he insisted on the justice 
of his cause, and bitterly complained of the o and 
‘treacherous conduct of the pontiff. But just as the storm was 
expected to burst forth, an event occurred which not only 
relieved him from his apprehensions, but produced » most 
important alteration in the concerns of Italy, and in the general 

of the times.* 

‘When the intelligence arrived of the capture of Milan, and 
the recovery of Parma and Piscenra, Leo was passing his time 
at his villa of Malliana. He immediately returned to Rome, 
where he arrived on Sunday, the twenty-fourth day of November, 
for the purpose of giving the necessary directions to his com- 
manders, and partaking in the public rejoicings on this int 

t victory. It was at firat rumoured that the cardinal de’ 
ledici had prevailed upon Francesco Sforza to cede to him the 
sovereignty of Milan, in consideration of which he had agreed 
to surrender to the duke hie cardinal’s hat, with tho office of 
chancellor of the holy see, and all his benefices, amounting to 
the annual sum of fifty thousand ducats; and it was supposed 
to be on thia account that the expressed such symptoms 
of joy and satisfaction as he on no other occasion evinced, 
and gave orders that the rejoicings should be continued in the 
city during three days, On being asked by his master of the 
ceremonies whether it would not also be proper to retorn 
solemn thanks to (tod on such an occasion, he desired to be 
informed of the opinion of this officer. The master of the 
-ceremonies told the that when there was s war between 
any of the Christian it was not usual for the church to 
Fejoice upon any victory, unless the holy see derived some 
Denefit from it; that if the pope, therefore, thought that he 
had obtained any great advantages, he should manifest his joy 


Alfonso has commemorated his unexpected deliveeance in a medal struck 
‘on this occasion, with the motto, Kix oxx Laoms, 
TOL, 1. BS 
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The indisposition of the excited of first but litde 
alarm, and was atizibuted by his phyni to « cold canght at 
his villa, The consistery was noi, , held ; and on the 


morning of Sunday, the first dey of December, the pope suddenly 
died. hia event wes 0 ‘enarpacted, that he is said to have ex- 
pired without those ceremonies which are considered a2 of such 
essential importance by the Roman church.”’ Jovius relates, 
that a short time before his death, he returned thanks to fod 
swith hia ams Clesped tngether sad ic ces raised te hoeras 3 
and expressed his readiness to submit to his approaching fate, 
after having lived to see the cities of Parma and Piscoma 
restored to the church, and the French effectually humbled ;+ 
‘but this narrative deserves little further credit than such as it 
derives from the mere probability of such an occurrence. In 
truth, the cireumstances attending the death of the pontiff are 
involved in mysterious and total obscurity, and the accounts given 
of this event, by Varillas and similar writers in subsequent times, 
are the spurious offspring of their own imagination ™ Some infor- 
mation on this important event might have been expected from 
the diary of the master of the ceremonies, Paria de Graasia ; 
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Thoobject of this meeting was to arrange the ecremonial of the 
fumerad, which it was ordered should take place on the evening 
of the same day. 

Such ie the dubious nd i en eae 
poet which oocurred when he net Sat, commpistet, 

sixth year of his rei t 

suri, sod snston Sopa’ “Te wis Se ge meas 

Page renee aire 
historians, that his death was occasioned free df sonoatng 
Jey on hearing of the success of his arms. If, however, after 
‘all the vicissitudes of fortune which Leo had experienced, hia 
mind had not been sufficiently fortified to resist this influx of 
good fortune, it is probable that its eflects would have been more 
sadden. On this occasion it has been well observed, that an 
‘excess of joy is dangerous only on a firet emotion, and that Leg 
survived this intelligence eight days.” It seems, therefore, 


disposition and temporary seclusion of the pontiff afforded an 
‘Spportunity for some of his enemies to gratify their resentment, 
or promote their own ambitious views, by his destruction. Some 
circumstances are related which give sdditional credibility to 
this supposition. Before the body of the pope was interred, 
Paris do Grassis, perosiving it t0 be much inflated, inquired 
Sums the coosistery whethie ceey:-wordd hare S6 cpsned aad et 
amined, to which they assented. On performing this operation, 
tha medical attendanta reported that be had cerisinly died by 
i To this it is added, that during his illness the pope 
Pad frequently complained of an internal burning, which was 
attributed to the same cause ; ‘‘ whence,” ssye Paris do Grassia, 
Ge Scene tee vere wae Pelerwel In confirmation of 
this opinion, » singular incidemt is also recorded by the same 
offioer, who relates in his diary, that « few days before the in~ 
disposition of the & person unknown and 


made by one of his confidential servants 40 poison ham ; not in 
his food but by his linen, The friar, mot choasing to eenvey this 
intelligence te the pope, who was then at Malis 

‘it to the datary, who it acquainted the pope with it. 
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‘The friar was sent for to the vills, and having there confirmed 
in the presence of the pontiff what he had related, Leo, 
with t emotion, observed, ‘‘that if it was the will of God 
that he should die, he should submit to it ; but that he should 
use all the precaution in his .”” We are farther informed, 
that in the couse of s few he fell sick, and that with his 
Jast words he declared that he had been murdered, and could 
not long survive. 

‘The consternation and grief of the on the death of 
the pontiff were unbounded. On ita being rumoured that he 
died by poizon, they, in the first emotions of their fury, seized 
upon Bernabd Malespins, one of the pope’s cup-bearera, who 
had excited their suspicions, by attempting to leave the city at 
this critical conjuncture, on the pretext of hunting, and dragged. 
him to the castle of S. Angelo. On his examination it was 
alleged against him, that the day before the pope became in- 
disposed, he had received from ina a cup of wine, and 
aftor having drunk it, had asked in great anger what ho meant 
by giving him so dissgreeable and bitter a potion. No sufficient 
fous aring of his guilt, he was, however, soon afterwards 
liberated ; and the cardinal legate de’ Medici arriving at the 
city ibited any farther examination on the subject. He 
could not, however, prevent the surmises of the people, some of 
whom conjectured that Francis I. had been the instigator of 
the crime ; a suspicion wholly inconsistent with the ingenuous 
and character of that monarch, It has since been sug- 
gestod that the duke of Ferrara, whose dominions were so 
immediately endangered by the hostile attempts of the pontiff, 
or the exiled duke of Urbino, might have resorted to these 
insidious means of revenge ;™" but of these individuals the 
woightier suspicion would fall on the latter, who, by his asuas- 
sination of the cardinal of Pavia, had given s decisive proof, 
that in the gratification of his resentment he knew no bounds ; 
and who had by his complaints and representations to the 
sacred college, succeeded in exciting a considerable enmity 
agoinst the pontiff, even within the limits of the Roman conrt. 





The obsequies of the were in the Vatican, 
without any exi Lage 3" the avowed reason of 
which was the impoveri state of the Roman 


exhausted as it was alleged by his profuse liberality, and by the 
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wars in which he had been engaged. The recent successes 
‘with which his efforts had been crowned, might, however, hava 
supplied both the motives and the resources for # more splendid. 
faneral, if other circumstances, arising from the peculiar and 
suspicions manner of his death, had not rendered it improper or 
inexpedient, His funeral panegyric was pronounced by his 
chamberlain, Antonio da pillage a rude and iliterate manner, 
highly unworthy of the subject for which reason his oration 
has not been preserved ; but in the academy della Sapienza 
at Rome, a discourse is annually pronounced in praise of Leo X. 
Many of these have been pri and are occasionally met 
with in rare collections. For several years no monument 
distingniched the place of his sepulture; but after the death 
of Clement VII. the eardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, having 
removed his remains from the Vatican to the chapel of 8. Maria 
ad Minercam, employed the eminent seulptor Alfonso Lombardi 
to erect suitable memorials to the memory of the two pontiffs, 
to whom he stood so nearly related. bardi accordingly 
formed the ooelt afte skeishes fenced by Michel-A, a 
and repaired to Carrara to procure the marble requisite for the 
; but, on the untimely death of the sondinal, he was 
Jopeived of this favourable opportunity of displaying his talente: 
and through the influence of Lucresia Salviati, the sister of 
Leo X., the erection of the monument of that pontiff was 
intrusted to Baccio Bandinelli, who had made « model of it 
dering the life of Clement VII., and who completed it in the 
ehureh of 8. Maria od Mineroam, where it is yet to be seen in 
the choir behind the great altar, and near to it is that of 
Clement VIL." The statue of Leo is the work of Raffaello da 
Monte. Lupo; and that of Clement VII. is by the hand of 
Giovanni Bigio, Another monument to Leo X. is said to 
have heen erected in the church of 8. Pietro in Vaticano,™ 
under an arch near the famous sculpture of a charity by Michel. 
Agnolo ; where, howerer, it is now no longer to be found. 


OHAPTER XXIV, 


Divomity of opinion respecting the character of Leo X.~~Canses of auch divar- 
sity—From his fansily connexioas—From political enmities—From his con- 


dct as bed ofthe drurch—Tngety int hs real cherecior Els pers sod 
‘anners—Hil intellectual endowmonto— His polite conduct — 
sattcal neglect of mezed Cape of 
poedigney and iereligion— Aspersions on his moral 


exiuseraante— of lotiors 
rivalled in this respect by the other princes of hie time—Conclusion. 


Axone sll the individuals of ancient or modern times, who, 
by the circumstances of their lives, by their virtues, or by their 
talents, have attracted the attention of mankind, there is per- 
haps no one whose character has stood in so doubtful a light as 
that of Leo X. From the time of his pontifieate to the present 
day, the applauses 20 liberally bestowed upon him by some, 
ave boon, countestalenced by te 8 aceusations and reproachet uf 
others, and numerous esuses have concurred in giving rise to 
etronesus ions and violent prejudices respecting him, imto 

which Te ay now be necessary: or at least exoussble, to insti- 


tate a dispassionate i 

‘That Tstngcsbel secilence, or even jor rank and 
elevation, is as certainly attended by detraction os 
the substance is followed by the shadow, has been the 


of a city at all times agitated by internal commotions, and 
where the pre-eminent station which hia family had long occu- 
pied, rendered its members obnoxious to the atiacks and 
Teproaches of their political opponents. crs 
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which haa tinged the current of information aé its very sores, 
with the peculiar colouring of the narrator. Nor did these 
Prejudices cease with the death of Leo X. ‘he exalted rank 
which its family afterwards acquired by ite near connexion with 
the royal house of France, and the important part which some 
of ite members acted in the affairs ef Europe, are cireum- 
stances, which, whilst they recalled the ancestors and relations 
of the Medici to more particular notiee, gave occasion to the 
Warmest sentiments of commendation of flattery om the 
one band, and to the most unbounded expressions of con- 
tempt and of exeoresion om the athens? | . 
other source © great diversit opinion respecting 
this pontif, eto be traced te the high ofiee which be Sllad, 
and to the manner in which he conducted himself in the politioal 
concerns of the times. As many of the Italian potentates, 
during the wars which desolated Italy, attached themselves to 
the cause of foreign powers, im like manner several of the 


bitious and reatleas disposition. is indifference to the inde- 
@ and common cause of Italy, is observable even in the 


patriotic is more in Muratori, who has fre- 
rently writien with too evident a islity to the canse of the 

monarchs ; a partiality which is perhaps to be accounted 
for from the close which i between them and 
the ansostors of his p patrons, the featly of Eee I¢ may 
farther be observed, that p hpsrkedigahermens 
and even employed his arms, against the inferior potentates of 
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private character, and loading his memory with calumny and 
abuse. 


But the most fruitful cause of animosity against Leo X. is to 
be found in the violence of religious seal and sectarian hatred. 
‘That he was chief of the Roman church has frequently been 
thought sufficient reason for attacking him with the most 
illiberal invectives, To aspersions of this nature he was more. 
Pe ruiney erased Ty ss ctromneeanons o¢ fe ties io wich 

lived, od: by She. part whieh De wes sbbiged to act in 
opposing the progress of the Reformation. In this kind of 
warfare, Luther was himself « thorough proficient ; nor have 
his disciples and advocates shown any want of ability in follow- 
ing his example. Still more unfortunate is it for the character 
of Leo, that whilst, by the measures which he adopted against 
tho reformers, he drew down upon himself their moat unlimited 
abuse, be has not always had the good fortune to escape the 
severe censure of the of the Romish church ; many 
of whom have sccused his of 1 oriminal lenity, in neglecting 
to suppress the new opinions by more efficacious measures, 
of attending to his own aggrandizement or gratification, whilst 
the church of Christ was for want of that aid which it 

velo wer alone to sfford.’ 

uities which arise from these yarious representations 
seeping the chaos of Ler instead of deterring us 
from further inquiry, Funder iss atl grostee otdest of. spent: 
latter and enriosty. ‘What then, we may ask, ware his 

accomplishments? Was he a man of talents, 

ay # mere favourite of fortune? Will his public and private 
conduct stand the test of an impartial examination ? ie hat 
degree is the world indebted to him for the 
Sslenoy in literature and the arte which took place daring hi» 
pontificate? Such are some of the questions which naturally 
arise, and to which it is now reasonable to expect s reply. 

‘That the hand of naturo has i on the external form 
and features indiostions of the: by which sroanimated, 
is an opinion that has of late received considerable support, and 
which, under certain restrictions, may be admitted to be well 

‘From the accounts which have been transmitted to 
sof the countenance and person of Leo X., and from the au- 
thentic portraits of him which yet remain, there is reason to 
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believe that his general appearance bespoke an uncommon 
character ; and the skilful Physlognomist might os perhaps, 
delight to trace, in the exquisite picture of hi ty lo, 
the expressions of those sties, qualities, and talents, by 
which he was more poouilarly dating distinguished. In stature he was 
auch above the common standard. His person was well formed ; 
his bec ved full than gepulent Let is Hebe, although 
a 1, 8] t too slender in ion 
ta he boy. TAleaph Oe sae of his ead, andthe nope 
of his features, ap roached to an extreme, yet they exhibited a 
certain degree of ‘ignity which commanded respect, His com- 
plexion was florid : his eyes were large, round, snd prominent, 
even to ® defect ; insomuch, that he could not discern distant 
objects without the aid of » glass, by the assistance of which, 
it was observed, that in hunting and country sporta, to which he 
was much addicted, he saw to o greater distance than any of 
his attendants. His hands were peculiarly white and well 
forwed, audsbs tock: great ‘plossare, tn-deversting then ith 
3. His voice was for softness and flexibility, 
which enabled him to express his feelings with grent effect. On 
serious and important occasions no one spoke with more gravity ; 
on common concerns with more facility ; on jocular subjects 
with more hilarity. From his early years he displayed a con- 
ciliating urbanity of manner, which seemed perfectly natural to 
him, but which as probably not lees the stot of esas 
of disposition ; no pains havi spared in impressing on his 
‘mind the great advantage of those manners and is ts 
which soften animosity and attract esteem, On his first arrival 
at Rome, he soon obtained the favourable opinion of his fellow. 
cardinale-by hia uncommon mildness, , and affability, 
shih at ie OS rp it rather to ed 
way when opposed with any great degree of earnestness. Wit 
the ald he cotld be serious, with the young joooe 3 hia visitors 
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promote, not the most sedalous and unremitting atten- 
Koos bet by foneor na . Nor can it be 


Ge Tmnee 96 to insere its iremeiity, e lif i 

states ly from their on forei , the 
of the ancient wearidete ot the chord snd the 
repressing and humbling the power of the Turks, were some 
pled god 8, Which he appears never to have 


possession of the kit of Ne ; the were 

Paring forthe tack of Milan "oad the sale of Tingy i 
aiding or opposing the cause of these powarful intruders, were 
‘at constant war with each other. The first and moat earnest 
desire of the pontiff was to free the whole extent of Italy from 


highest n bile dary be chapes of that 
country were omit ‘two powerfal ambit monarchs, 
‘the one of them aye the other, its interior could 


fatal to the liberties of the whole country ; and at all 

‘the negotiations and intrigues to which they both had recourse, 
ing their respective interests ameng the inferior 
tates, occasioned an agitation and ferment which kept it is 
outinual alarm. In this situation, the secomplishment of the 
exis which the pontiff had proposed to himself, wan the only 
mode bf which he could reasonably hope to establish the 
pablic illity ; and if thin be kept in view, it will emable 


t 





& to oxplain, it may not always excuse, many parte 
of his condwet, which may otherwise appear weak, i 
tory, or unintelligible. To oppose himeelf to such adversaries 
i ganda sored in tec args aaerype) 
ing an effective wien the Halian states ; several 
which hed, by a weak and policy, entered into 
close alliances with the invaders. Nothiag: therefore remained 
for the pontiff but to turn the atrength of powerfal rivals 


iti 


& 
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inst each other, and to take advantage of any opportunity 
wEich ther dissotsions might afford him, of liberating his 
country from them both. Hence it was his great object to 
eecure, by incessant negotiations and constant assurances, the 
favour and good opinion of the French and Spanish monarchs ; 
to bo a party to all their transactions, and to cnter into all 
their designs, so that he might be enabled to maintain a kind 
of equilibrium between them, and to give the jonderance, 
on important occasions, either to the one or the other of them, 
as might best suit his own views. This policy was, however, 
at come times combined with more open efforts ; and tho ineffi- 
cacy of the papal arms was supplied by powerful bodies of 
Swiss mercenaries which the pope retained in his service by 
Hiberal stipends, and by whose assistance he twice expelled the 
French from Italy, Although frequently oounteracted and 
defeated in his projects by the superior strength and resources 
of his adversaries, yet he never appears, throughout his whole 
pontificate, to have deviated from the purposes which he had 
originelly in view. His exertions had at length opened to him 
the fairest prospects of success ; and it is highly probable, that 
if an untimely desth bad not terminated his efforts, he would 
finally have accomplished hia great undertaking, That he had 
intended to retain the command of the Milanese, or to vost the 
supreme authority of that state in the cardinal Giulio de’Medici, 
tosy be regarded as certain ; and the union of these territories 
with those of Tuscany and of Rome, together with the continued 
aid of his Swiss allies, would have enabled bim to attack the 
Kingdom of Naples, then almost neglected by its young 
sovereign, with the fairest probability of success, In examining 
the public conduct of Leo X. by this teat, it will be found to 
disploy a consistency not to be discovered by considering it in 
separate parts, or on detached occasions, His insincerity in 
hia treaties with Francis I., although not justified, was 
occasioned by this unalterable adherence to imi 
designe; and the avidity of that monarch in depri 
Pontiff of the districts of Parma and Piacenza, confirmed him 
in his resolution to seize the first opportunities of carrying those 
designs into effect. The French monarch should have known, 
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that even in the moment of victory, it is not always expedient 
to grasp at every possible advantage, or to subject 5 humiliated. 
adversary to intolerable or irkeome terms ; and that es morality 
and good faith should enforce tho execution, 80 justice and 
moderation should be the basis of public on; ta. 

Nor was Leo leas uniform and consistent in his endeavours to 
allay the dissensions among the Christian powers, with the view 
of inducing them to unite their arms against the Turk: 
course of conduct which haa given oceasion to charge him with 
extravagant and romantic views; but which cannot bo Seiy 
judged of without considoring the state of tho times, and recol- 
Jecting that those powerful barbarians had then recently estab- 
Tished thomeclyes in Europe, had overturned in Egypt the 
empire of the Mamelukes, and mode scvoral attempts against 
the coast of Italy, in one of which thy had possessed themselves 
of the city of Otranto. That the pontiff was defeated in his 
Purpose, 18 not to be attributed to any want of exertion on his 
part, but to the jealousy of the Christian states, which were yet 
more fearful of each other than they were of tho Turks. And 
if, in this instance, the pontiff could not inspire the rulers of 
Christendom with his own feelings, and actuate them with good- 
will towards each other, and with animosity only towards their 
common enemy, he yet succeeded so far as, in all Probability, 
to deter the Turks from turning thoir arms against the weatern 
nations; so that during his pontificate, the Christian world 
enjoyed a respite from coumotion, which, when compared with 
the times which preceded, and those which followed, may be 
considered as a season of tranquillity and of happiness. If 
amidst these splendid and commendable purposes, he occasion- 
ally displayed the narrow politics of a churchman, or the weaker 
prejudices of family partiality, this may, perhaps, be attributed 
not 50 much to the errors of his own disposition and judgment, 
as to the example of his predecessors and the manners of the 
age, which he could not wholly surmount ; or to that mistaken 
sense of duty, which has too often led those in power to consider 
all measures as lawful, or as excusable, which are supposed to 
be advantageous to those whom they govern, or conducive to 
the aggrandizement of those, who, from the ties of nature, look 
up to them for patronage and for power. 

In one respect, however, it is imposaible that the conduct of 





‘Leo X. as s temporal prince can either be justified or extexanted. 
Hf sovercign expects to meet with Sielty in his alles, of 
obedience in his subjects, he ought to consider his own engage- 
mente as sacred, and his ises a8 inviolable. In condescend- 
ing to make use of 7 naeeaet hie Sareresziot ko sata an 
example which shakes the fc tions of bis own authority, and 
endangers his own safety; and it is by no means improbable, 
that the untimely death of the pontiff was the consequence of 
an sct of revenge. The ssme misconduct which probably 
shortened his days, has also been injurious to his fame ;™ and 
the certainty, that he on many occasions zesorted to indirect 
aad treacherous means to circumvent or destroy his sdverssries, 
has caused him to be accused of crimes which are not only 
unsupported by any positive evidence, but are in the highest 
degree improbable. He has, however, sufficient to anawer for 
in this respect, without being charged with conjectural offences. 
Under the plea of freeing the territory of the church from the 
dominion of its usurpers, he became a wsurper himself ; and on 
the pretext of punishing the guilt of others, was himself guilty 
of great atrocities. If the example of the crimes of one could 
justify those of another, the world would soon become only # 
great theatre of treachery, of rapine, and of blood ; snd the 
human race would excel the brute creation only in the euperior 
talents displayed in promoting their mutual destruction. 

In his ecclesiastical capacity, and as supreme head of the 
Christian chureh, Leo X. has been treated with great freedom 
and severity. Even the union of the temporal and spiritual 
power in the same person haa been represented as totally 
destractive of the true spirit of religion, and as productive of an 
extreme corruption of morals. ‘‘ The ecclesiastical character,” 
says a lively writer, “ paght to have the ascendancy, and 
the temporal dignity should be considered only as the acocasary ; 
)at the former is almost always absorbed in the latter. To 
unite them together is to join » living body to a dead carcase ; 
a miserable connexion, in which the serves only to 
the living, without deriving from it any vital influeace.”* T 
‘Lotheran writera have indeed considered this union of spiritual 
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yet it may be observed, that even after the Reformation, the 
necessity of @ supreme head in matters of religion was soon 
acknowledged ; and as this was too important « trust to be 
confided to a separate authority, it has in most protestant coun- 
tries been united to the chief temporal r, and has thus 
formed that union of church and state, which is considered as 
80 essentially necessary to the security of both. Hence, if we 
avoid the discussion of doctrinal tenets, we shall find, that all 
ecclesiastical establishments necessarily approximate towards 
each other ; and that the chief difference to an individual is, 
merely whether he may choose to take his religious opinions on 
the authority of pope or of a monarch, from a consistory or & 
convocation, from Luther, from Calvin, from Ilenry VIII, or 
from Leo X.* 

But dismissing these gencral objections, which at all events 
apply rather to the office than to the personal conduct of 
the pope, we may still admit, that an evident distinction 
subsists between a great prince and a great pontiff, and that 
Leo, however he might possess the accomplishments of the one, 
may have been defective in those ofthe other. That this waa, 
in fact, the case, is expressly anserted, or tacitly admitted, by 
writers in other respects of vory different opinions. «Teo X. 
displayed,” says Fra Paclo, “ a singular proficiency in polite 
literature, wonderful humanity, benevolence, and mildness ; the 
greatest liberality, and an extreme inclination to favour ex- 
cellent and learned men ; insomuch, that for a long course of 
years, no one had sat on the pontifical throne that could in any 
degree be compared to him. He would, indeed, have been a 
perfect pontiff, if to these accomplishments he had united some 
knowledge in matters of religion, and a greater inclination to 
piety, to néither of which he sppeared to pey any great atton- 
tion.”* These animadversions of Fra Paolo are thus adverted. 
to by his opponent Pallavicini, who has entered vory fully into 
the consideration of this part of the character of Leo X.  “ It 
has been asserted by Paolo,” says this writer, “ that Leo was 
better acquainted with profane literature than with that, called 
sacred, ond which sppertains to religion ; in which I by mo 
means conttadiet him. Having received from God a most 
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capacious mind, and a studious disposition, and finding himself 
whilet yet almost in his infancy, placed in the supreme senate 
of the church, Leo was wanting in his duty, by neglecting to 
cultivate that department of literature which is not only the 
most noble, but was the most becoming his station. ‘This 
defect was more apparent when being constituted, at thirty- 
seven years of age, the president and chief of the Christian 
religion, he not only continued to devote himself to the curiosity 
of profane studies, but even called into the sanctuary of 
religion itself, those who were better inted with the fables 
of Greece, and the delights of poetry, with the history of 
the church, and the doctrines of the fathers.” * * «Nor 
will I affirm,” says the same author, “ that he was as much 
devoted to piety as his station required, nor undertake to 
commend or to excuse sll the conduct of Leo X., because, to 
8 over that which exists in suspicion rather than in proof, 
Tes scandal always delights to affix hor spots on the brightest 
characters, that their deformity may be the more apparent,) it 
ia certain, that the attention which he paid to the chase, to 
amusements, and to Pompous exhibitions, although it might in 
part be attributed to the manners of the age, in part to his hi 
rank, and in part to his own natural disposition, was no slight 
imperfection in one who had attained that eminence among 
mankind, which requires the utmost degree of perfection.”* 
‘But whilst the partisans of the reformers on the one hand, and 
the adherents of the Roman church on the other, have thus 
concurred in depreciating the character and conduct of the 
pont. they have been guided by very different motives. The 
former, with Luther at their head, have accused him of en- 
deayouring, by the most rash and violent measures, to enforce 
that submission which ought at least to have been the result of 
acool and temperate discussion ; whilst the latter have repre- 
sented him as too indifferent to the progress of the new opinions, 
and as having indulged himself in his own pursuits and amuse- 
ments, whilat he ought to have extirpated, by the most efficacious 
methods, the dangerous heresy which at length defied his 
utmost exertions. To attempt the vindication of Leo against 
these very opposite charges would be superfluous. In their 
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censure of him the zealous of both parties are agreed ; but to 
the more moderato and dispassionate, it may appear to bo 
some justification of his character, to observe, that in steering 
through these tompestuous times, he was himself generally 
inclined to adopt a middle coursc; and that if he did not 
comply with the proposal of the reformers, and submit the 
questions between J.uther and himself to the decision of a third 
party, neither did he adopt those violent measures, to which 
the church has occasionally resorted for the maintenance of 
its doctrines, and to which he was incited by some of the 
persecuting zealots of the age. To countenance the doctrines 
of tho reformers was incompatible with hia station and office ; 
to have suppressed them by firo and sword, would justly have 
stigmatized him as a ferocious bigot ; yet cither of these 
extremes would certainly have procured him from one party at 
least, that approbation which is now refused to him by both, 
‘Nor has the concurring tostimony of Fra Paolo, Pallavicini, 
and other polemical writers, been uniformly assented to us a 
sufficient proof of that gross neglect of sacred literature imputed 
to Leo X, Of the encouragement afforded hy him to many 
learned ceclesiastics, who devoted themselves to the study of 
the saered writings, several instances have before been given, 
to which, if necessary, considerable additions might yot be 
made,* "On this subject we might also appeal with great 
confidence to the evidence of a contemporary writer, who 
assures us that “ Lea X. diligently sought out those men who 
had signalized themsches in any department of knowledge, 
moral or natural, human or divine; and particularly in that 
chief scicuce which is called theology; that he rewarded them 
with honourable stipends, conformed himself in his conduct to 
their suggestions, and treated them with the same kindness 
and affection that he experienced from them in return.” The 
game author adds, that the most celebrated philosophers and 
professors of the civil law wore also invited by Leo X. from all 
parts of Italy and France to Rome ; “ for the purpose,” aays 
he, “of rendcring that city, which had already obtaified the 
precedency in religion, in dignity, and in opulence, not less 
cclobrated as the seat of eloquence, of wisdom, and of virtue.’’+ 
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But perhaps the most decisive proof of the partiality with 
which Leo regarded real knowledge and useful Rearing, may 
be found in the particular attention shewn by him, on ail 
ccoasions, to the moderate, the candid, and truly learned 
Erasmus. Between him aod the pontiff an epistolary inter- 
course occasionally subsisted, which, notwithstanding the 
opinions of the religions zealots of opposing sects, who have 
condemned the condescension of the one, and the commen- 
datory style of the other, confers equal houcur on both. Be- 
fore the elevation of Leo to the pontifical chair, they had met 
together at Rome, and had formed a friendly intimacy, When 
the character of Leo, as pontif, hed in sowie degree 
unfolded itself, and he appeared as the pacificator of the (/hris- 
tian world, and the promoter of liberal studies, Erasmus 
addressed to him, from London, a long and congratulatory 
epistle, which may be considered os a compendium of the 
Previous lifo and conduct of the pontiff. After adverting to the 
extraordinary circumstances which prepared the way to his 
elevation, he compares the pontificate of Leo with that of 
Julius IL, and expatiates at large on the happy cilecta of his 
measures, when contrasted with the warlike pursuits of lis 
restless predecessors, He then alludes to the recont humiliztion 
of Louis XIT, avd to the ascendancy which Leo had obtuined, 
as well over that monarch, as over Henry VIII, Thence he 
takes oecasion to refer to the earnest efforts thon making by 
the pontif’ for the union of the princes of Christendom against 
the Turks ; without, however, approving of violent and sangui- 
nary measures, which he considera as inconsistent with tho 
character and conduct of Christians, who ought to set an 
example of benevolence, forbearance, and piety, and subdue 
the world by these wrmes, rather than by fire and sword, 
Bat the chief object of his letter is to request the favour of the 

tiff towards a new and corrected edition of the works of 

. Jerom, whieh he had then undertaken at the instance of 
William Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, and which was 
s0on afterwards published, with a dedication to that munificcnt 
prelate.* To this address Leo returned s highly satisfactory 
reply, in which he recognises his former acquaintauce with 
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Erasmus ; expresecs his most earncst wishes that the Author 
of all good, by whose providence he has himsclf been placed in 
so elevated a station, may enable him to adopt the most 
efficacious measures for the restoration of true virtue and piety 
among mankind : ond assures Erasmus, that he ts with 
Joyful impatience the volumes of 8. Jerom, and of the New 

‘estament, which ho had ised to transmit to him. At 
the same time he wrote to Honry VIII. recommending Ersamus 
to him in tho warmest terms, as descrving not only of his 
pecuniary bounty, but of his particular favour and regard. 
The edition of the New Testament in Greek and Latin, with 
tho corrections and annotations of Erasmus, made its appear- 
anea soon afterwards, accompanied with a dedication to Leo X., 
to whom Erasmus also addressed a letter, expressing his grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the recommendation of him to 
Henry VIII, which had been the result of the kindness and 
favourable opinion of the pontiff, without his own solicitation.* 
‘At 0 subsequent period, when this eminent scholar had ineurred 
the suspicion of being secretly attached to the cause of the 
reformers, he again addressed himself to Leo X., as well as to 
some of the cardinals of his court, vindicating, in a respectful, 
Dut manly style, the moderation of his own conduct ; at tho 
same time lamenting that the advocates of the church had 
resorted to violence and scurrility for the defenco of their cause, 
and that the pope bad, by the intemperance of others, been 
prevented from attending sufficiently to tho mild and liberal 
suggestions of bis own disposition, In the courao of his 
correspondence, Erasmus has celebrated tho pontiff for threo 
great benefits bestowed upon mankind; the restoration of 
Christian piety, the revival of letters, and tho establishment of 
peace throughout Christendom, The attention Paid by Leo to 
the graver studies of theology, jurispradenco, philesophy, and 
medicine, is also admitted by Erasmus ; who solicits tho pontiff 
to patronise the study of Innguages and elegant literature, 
serely that they may be of use in promoting the knowledge of 
those more important subjects, to which he has already referred. 

‘Were wo to place implicit confidence in the opinions of 
mauy authors who have taken occasion to refer to the character 
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of Leo X., we must unavoidably suppose him to have been one 
of the most dissolute, irreligious, profane, and unprincipled of 
mankind. By one writer we aro told that Leo led a life little 
suited to one of the suecessors of the apostles, and entirely 
devoted to voluptuousness ; another has not scrupled to insert 
the name of this pontiff in s list which he has formed of the 
atheists of the time.* John Bale, in his satirical 
work, entitled, “‘The Pageant of Popes,” in which, in his 
animosity against the church of Rome, he professes it to be 
his intention to give her double according to ber worke, has 
informed us, that when Bembo quoted to Leo X., on some 
occasion, a passage from one of the evangeliats, the pope 
repliod, Jt is well known to all ages how profitable this fable 
of Christ has been to us ;t a story, which it bas justly’ been 
remarked, has been repeated by three or four hundred different 
writera, without any authority whatsoever, except that of the 
author above referred to. Another anecdote of a similar 
nature is found in a Swiss writer; who, as a of the 
impiety and atheism of the pontiff, relates, that he had directed 
two of the buffoons whom ho admitted to his table, to take 
upon them the characters of philosophers, and to discuss the 
question respecting the immortality of the soul ; when, after 
heving heard the arguments on both sides, he gave his decision 
by observing, that he who had maintained the afirmative of 
question, had given excellent reasons for his opinion, but 
that the arguments of his adversary were very plausible. This 
story reste only on the authority of Luther, who on such an 
occasion ean scarcely be admitted as 8 sufficient evidence. 
We are told by another protestant author, that at the time 
“when Leo was thundering out his anathemas against Luther, 
‘he wes not ashamed to publish o bull in favour of the 
poems of Ariosto ; menacing with excommunication those 
who criticised them, or deprived the author of his emolument,” 
& cireumstance which has been adduced by innumerable 
writera, and even by the nese} Bayle,” as an addi- 
tional proof of the impiety of the pontiff, and of the disgraceful 
manner in which he abused his ecclesiastical authority. But 
Jortin, Remarks on Heclesiast. Hist. vol. 5. p, 500, 
+ Seck. Bb. iii, p.676. It is observable, that im the satiril “Vie de 
Cath. de Medicis, vol. i. p. 19, this story is related of Clement VII. 
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in answer ih this it may be sufficient t to Cheervs; toes the 
privilege to Ariosto was granted sig. 

ied boca by his poet none ae EKomish Church, in 
that such privilege is in nothing more than the usual pro- 
teotion granted to authors, to secure to them the profits of 
their works, That it contains any denunciations against those 
who censure the writings of , is an assertion wholly 
groundless ; the clause of excommunication extending only to 
those who should surreptitiously print and sell the work 
without the consent of the author ; clause which is found in 
all licenses of the samo nature, frequently much more strongly 
expressed ; and which was intended to repress, beyond the 
limits of the papal territories, those literary pirates, who have 
at all times, since the invention of printing, been ready to oon- 
vert the industry of others to their own emolument. 

Nor hag the moral character of Leo X. wholly escaped those 
disgraceful imputations which affix a stain of all others the 
most readily made, and the most difficult to expunge. ‘These 
accusations are noticed by Jovius, who, at the same time, justly 
asks, whether it was likely that, amidst the abuse and detrac- 
tion which then characterized the Roman court, the best and 
most blameless prince could have eseaped the shafts of malice ? 
or whether it was probable ad ey Aer levelled these 
malignant imputations i ontiff, an opportuni 
of ascertaining ‘the truth ?* ‘To thers remarks he me t ware, 
have trusted the vindication of Leo, without indecently and 
absurdly attempting to extenuate the alleged offenee of the 

ntiff as a matter of slight importance in a great prince, 
Wis respect to the moral conduet of Leo X. in private life, 
the most satisfactory evidence remaius, that he exhibited not 
only in his early years, but after his elevation to the pontificate, 
an example of chastity and decorum, the more remarkable, as 
it was the more unusual in the age in which he lived, Nor 
can it be supposed that 80 many writers would, in commending 
the pontiff virtues which he was known, or suspectetl, not 
to possess, have incurred the double risk of degrading their 
own characters in the eye of the world, and giving the pontiff 
reason to je that they had ironically or impertinently 
aliuded to so dangerous @ subject. 

* Sovil, in Vita Leon. x, lib, iv, p. 86, 
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But whilst we reject these unfounded and seandslous impu- 
tations, it must be allowed that the occupetions and amuse- 
menis in which the pontiff indulged himeclf, were not always 
suited either to the dignity of his station, or to the gravity of 
his own coryeigt “Tt seems to bere Pose a anteater, 
says one is biographers, “to is time cheerfully, ant 
i tocarehistelf agit tombe aod wty by ell he mene 
in hi . He, fore, réunities of ples- 
aegis Bagh perend pe pbady pinwanl ong 
snd singing ; either induced by a natural propensity, or from 
an idea that the svoiding vexation and care might contribute 
to lengthen his days.” On some oceasiona, and particularly 
on the first day of August in every year, he waa accustomed 
to invite such of the cardinals as wero admitted to his more 
intimate acquaintance, to play cards with him; and of this 
opportunity he alwaya availed himself to display his liberality, 





by distributing pieces of the crowd of spectators. 
whom he ‘allowed to sop edpes ee entertainments, 
the game of chess he was a Proficient, and could 


conduct its most difficult operations with the utmost prompti- 
tude and success ; but gaming with dice he always reproved, 
as egually inconsistent with prudence and injurious to morals.” 
knowledgo of music was not only practical, but scientific. 
‘He had himself a correct ear, and a melodious voice, which had 
been cultivated in his youth with great attention. On the sub- 
ject of harmony, and the pricciples of musical notation, he 
delighted to converse, and had a musical instrument in his 
oer, by the cesar of which at a acousiomee to 
ext ify and explain his favorite theory. or were the 
feasors of music less favoured by him than those who exedied 
in other liberal arts. To the cultivation and encouragement of 
this atndy, ho was more particularly led by the consideration of 
ite eseential importance to the dus celebration of the splendid 
rites of the Romish church. In the magnificence of his preps- 
rations, the propriety of his own person and dress, and the 
solemnity and decorum of his manner on these occasions, he 
greatly exoelled all his predecessors.™ In order to give a more 
striking effect to these devotional services, he 3 throngh- 
‘out all Europe for the most celebrated musical , both 
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vocal and instrumental, whom he rewarded with the utmost libe- 
rality. Asa proof of the high estimation in which these pro- 
fessors were held by him, he conferred on Gabricl Merino, a 
Spaniard, whoeo chief merit consisted in the excellen-e of his 
voice, and his knowledge of church music, the archbishopric 
of Bari. Another person, mamod Franceseo Paolora, be pro- 
moted, for similar qualifications, to tho rank of an arohdeacon ; 
and tho pontifical letters of Bembo exhibit various instances of 
the particular attention paid by him to this subject. 
it a mind, whieh, like thet of the pontiff, could discri- 

minate all the execllences of literature and of art, could, as we 
are told was the fact, also stoop to derive its pleasures from the 
lowest species of buffoonery, is singular circumstance, but 
may serve to mark that diversity and range of intellect which 
distinguished not ouly Leo X., but also other individuals of this 
evtrsordinary family.“ Te such an extreme was this propen- 
sity carricl, that his courtiers and attendants could not more 
cfivetually obtein bin favour than by introducing to him ruch 
persons as by their escentricity, perversity, or imbecility of 
mind, were likely to excite his mirth.~" On one occasion this 
well-known disposition of the pontiff is said to have subjected 
him to an unexpected intrusion. A person having waited in 
vain for several days, in the hope of speaking to him, addressed 
himself at length to the chamberlain, assuring him that he was 
a great post, and would astonish the pope by the most admirable 
vorses he hed over heard; a stratagem which procured him 
immediate admission, although to the chagrin and disappoint 
roent of the pontiff. That Leo could boar « jest with good 
grace is, however, evinced by ancther incident: @ person hav- 
ing presented him with some Latin verses in hopes of a great 
reward, the pope, instead of gratifying hie expectation, repeated 
to him an equal mamber of with the same terminations ; 
whereupon the disappointed poet exclaimed, 

Si Hbi pro nomeris numeres fortune dedimet, 

«Non caset capiti tanta corona tuo, 

‘Had fortune ‘verses with verses repaid, 

The tiara would ne'er beve encircled your heed : 
and th , instead of being offended, opened his purse, and 
rewarded him with his uswal liberality.’ 


’ 
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There is reason to believe that the pleasure which Leo X. 
derived from the sumptuous entertainments so frequently given 
within the precincts of the Roman court, arose not so much 
from the gratification of his own appetite, in the indulgence of 
which he was very temperate,™ as from the delight which he 
took in ridiculing the insatiable gluttony of his companions.” 
Dishes of an uncommon kind, or of animals not usu- 
ally considered as food, but so seasoned as to attract the avidity 
of hia guests, were occasionally introduced, and, by the disoo- 
very of the fraud, gave rise to jocular recrimination and addi- 
tional mirth.t is not, however, improbable that these accounts 
have been either invented, or exaggerated, by the fertile imagi- 
nation of the narrator ; and it is certain that they are greatly 
at variance with others which are entitled at least to equal 
credit. ‘The severe rules of abstinence which the pope constantly 
imposed upon himself, and the attention to_his studies, even dur- 
ing his meals, which has before been noticed, are cireumstances 
not easily to be reconciled to the riot and dissipation which he 
is supposed to have 20 indecorously encouraged. Tothese may 
be the evidence of a contemporary writer, who appears to 
have bean one of his guests, and to have formed an opinion ve 
difforent from that of Jovius, as 10 the conduet of the pontit 
on these occasions. ‘‘ Such was the attention of Leo X. to 
improvement,” says this writer, “that he would not allow even 
the time of his meals to elapse without some degree of utility to 
his guests. Nor could all the splendour of the table, and tho 
apparatus of the feast, engage our attention, or prevent our 
entering into conversstion, not indeed on light and trifling 
topics, but on the most sacred and interesting subjects, and 
such as in their discussion required the greatest erudition, and 
the most jicacious mind,” 

When Leo occasionally retired from the tumults of the cit: 
to his villa of Mallians, about five miles from Rome, he dedi- 
cated « considerable portion of his time to the amusements of 
fowling and hunting, inwhich he engaged with such earnest- 
ness as to disregard ali the inclemencies of weather, and the 
inconveniences arising from want of accommodation. To these 
active exercises he was most probably led to accustom himself, 
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from an idea that they were conducive to his health." Having, 
from his youth, been devoted to these sports, he was well skilled 
in conduoting them ; and was highly offended with any of his 
companions, whatever their rank might be, who, through igno- 
range or carelessness, apoiled the expected diversion.” An 
unsweceesful chase acemed to be one of the heaviest misfor- 
tunes ; whilst those who were hunting for the pontifical favour, 
rather than the beasts of the field, always found that it waa the 
‘best time to obtain it when the exertions of the pontiff had been 
crowned with succesa.* Towards the decline of the year, when 
the heat of the season began to bo mitigated by the rains, he 
visited the warm baths of Viterbo, the vicinity of which abounded 
with partsidges, quails, and pheasants, and where he frequently 
took the diversion of hawking. Thence he passed to the beau- 
tiful lake of Bolaens, where he spent his time in fishing on the 
island in the midst of the lake, or at the entrance of the river 
Marta. In this neighbourhood he was always splendidly enter- 
tained by the cardinal Alessandro Farncee, afterwards Paul III., 
who had erected there superb villas and palaces, and by exten- 
sive plantations of fruit and forest trees, had ornamented and 
iched the si ling country. After quitting these con- 
fines, ho usually pursued his journey along the Tuscan terri- 
tories, until ho arrived at the of the sea, near Civita Vec- 
chia, Here an entertainment of the most acceptable kind was 
provided for him. In o large plain, surrounded with hills like 
‘an amphitheatro, and overspread with underwood for covert, a 
great number of wild boars and deer were collected, and the 
‘Roman pontiff, forgetful of both church and state, enjoyed the 
sures of the chase in their highest perfection. From Civita 
recchia. he returned, about the month of November, by Palo 








iifficulty he could be prevailed on to return to the city, unless 

meeting of the consistory or some important occasion required 
fis presence. His arrival at Maliana was welouned by the 
peasantry with no less joy than the appearance of an abundant 


+ Jouil, Vita Leon, X. Ub. iv. p. 88, 
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harvest. His bounty was showered down alike on the old and 
the young, whe eurroanded him on the rond to present to him 
their rustic offerings. But not satisfied with indiscriminate 
generosity, he frequently entered into conversation with them, 
inquired into their wants, paid the debts of the aged, unfortu- 
nate, or infirm ; bestowed marriage portions upon the dameels, 


pepaleprinegan vst feirs bar ‘ide for a sramerous family ; 
there , a his opinion, nothing so becoming » it prince 
as to alleviate distreas, and ns away every person seviefied 


and cheerful from hia presence.* 

After all, however, it must be confessed that the claims of 
Leo X. to the applause and gratitude of after-times, are chiefly 
to be sought for in the munificent encouragement afforded by 
him to every dopartment of polite literature and of elegant art. 
It is this great characteristic, which amidst two hundred and 
fifty successive pontiffs, who, during the long space of nearly 
twenty centuries, have occupied the most eminent station in the 
Christian world, has distinguished him above all the rest, and 
given him o reputation which, notwithstanding the diversity of 
political, religious, aud even hterary opinions, has heen acknow- 
ledged in all civilised countries, and by every succeeding ege.t 
It is true, some modern authors have endeavoured to throw 
doubts even upon this endject, and have indirectly questioned, 
or boldly denied the superiority of his pretensions, as a patron 
of letters, to those of the other sovereigns of the age. “It is 
well known,” says one of these writers, ‘‘ what censure attaches 
to the character of Leo X. for having favoured and rewanled 
musicians and poets, in preference to theologians and professors 
of the law ; whilst the glory of having revived and 
the stadies of polite literatare is to be attributed rather to the 
‘pontiffs, his predecessors, and to his own ancestors, than either 
to hinopelf or to his cousin Clement VII.""{ ‘*I observe,” says 
another eminent literary historian, ‘‘ that these times are gone- 
rally distinguished as Tax Aox or Leo Tae Texvu; but 1 can- 
not perceive why the Italians have agreed to restriet to the court 
of this pontiff that literary glory which was common to all Italy."” 

* Jovii, Vita Leon. X. lib, iv. pp. 88, 89. 

‘+ “Quantum Roman} Pontifidls fastigium inter reliques mortales eminet, 
tantum co inter Romanos Pentiese excellit,” says Erazmas, Hib. i. ep. 80. 

% Deniua, lib. xxi, exp. 12. 
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“It is not my intention,” adds he, ‘to dotract s single particle 
from the praises due to Leo X, for the services rendered by him 
ty Sho cane of sree I shall only remark, thet the 
part of tl falian princes of this period mi, it with wi 
pretend to tho same honour ; so that en ek nettnles eae 
son for conferring on Leo tho superiority over all the rest.” * 
After the pages which havo Leen already devoted to ennmerate 
the servicas reudered by Leo X. to a liberal studies, by the 
establishment of loarned seminarios, by the recovery of the 
works of the ancient writers, and the publication of them by 
means of the prees, by promoting the knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages, and by the munificent encouragement 
bestowed by him on the professors of every branch of science, 
of literature, and of art, it would surely be as superfluous to 
recapitulate his claims, as it would be unjust to deny hie pro- 
tensions to an eminent degree of positive merit. How far he 
was rivallod in bis oxertions in these commendable pureaits, by 
the other princes of his time, is a question which has not hitherto 
een particularly discussed. If, however, for shis purpose, wo 
take 8 general view of the states of Italy, er even of Europe, 
and compare the efforts made by their sovereigns with those of 
Leo X., we shall find little cause to accede ,to the opinion 20 
decisively advancod, In Naples, with the oapulsion of the 
family of Aragon, and tho introduction of the §} gorern- 
ment, the literary constellation which had shone so bright at 
the close of the century, suddenly disappeared, and 
left that unfortunate distracted country in total 
darkness, The vicissitudes to which the city and territories of 
Milan had bean exposed, and the frequent change of its sove- 
reigns, had effectually prevented that place from being considered 
as a safe, asylum for either the Muses or the Arta; and even 
the character of the princes of the honse of Sforzs, in the time 
ot Leo X., a8 displayed daring, che short period in which they 
held 7, exhibited few proofe of that 
for ert ‘which some of their ancestors ‘been dis- 
ough the city of Venice was further removed 
from the calamities of the time, yet the continental jerritories 
of tbat state had suffered all the horrors of warfare; and even 


* Andres, vol i. p 380, 
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the cspital derives more celebrity, in the estimation of the 
present day, from its having been fixed upon by Aldo for the 
eatablishment of his press, than from the literary character 
of its inhabitants.“ “The family of Gonzaga, tho sovereigns 
a Mantua, have justly been distinguished as eminent patrons 
of learning ; but'the inferiority of their resources, which were 
exhsusted by military expeditions, and the narrow limits of 
the theatre of their exertion, prevent their being placed in 
any degree of competition with Leo X. On the death of 
Guidubaldo, duke a Urbino, in the year 1508, and the aeces- 
sion of his successor, Francesco Maria della Rovere, that court 
changed its character; and after the expulsion of the duke by 
Leo X., in the year 1516, tho duchy of Urbino may be conal- 
dered as composing, like the Tuscan state, a part of the domi- 
nions of Leo X. Of all the principslities of Itely, Ferrara is 
the only'one that had any pretentions to contend with the pon~ 
tifioal eee in the protection Paper ee afforded to men 
of talents, learning, and wit, and esession of Ariosto 
alone, He no. eieemage Bes to Peper aruseeeg by any indi- 
vidual of the Roman court; yet the patronage conferred on 
sppfcd him wi oe Bly ene ‘was so scanty, as to have 
frequent subjects of remonstrance and com- 

Pent, Asa peice of ma at Alfonso was greai pial 





‘to mony of hit he was indebted for his 
rather to hia » than. to his successful ued 
of the arte of pawl his avocations or his absence, 


tthe encouragement of literature devolved, with the care of his 
states, on his duchess Lucrezia, to whom is to be attributed no 
small share of the proficiency made in liberal studies during the 
‘times in which she lived. Nor is there any person of the age 
poe better ae to Stere with Lo X. in the hancare de 
to the reatorera ing, accomplis but calum- 
niated daughter of ‘Alezanter VL ae 

Still leas pretensions er the Itelian potentates have the 
other sovercigns of Zurope cipate in or to diminish the 
glory of Leo X. "The oad a orafty policy of Ferdinand of 
Spain, and the vanity, imbecility, and bigotry of the emperor 
elect, Maximilian, were ill adapted to the promotion, or the 
toleration, of liberal studies;™" and their youthful succeszor, 
Charles V., and his rival, Francia I., were too umch engaged 
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in hostilitios against each other, to allow them at this time to 
afford that encouragement to lettera and to arte, which they 
manifested at a subsequent period. The most wunificent, as 
well asthe most learned monarch of his time, was Henry VIII, 
under whose auspices England vigorously commenced her carear 
of improvement; but the unaccountable versatility, and unre- 
lenting cruelty of his disposition, counteracted in a ts 

the effesta of his Fae nae it was not until the more tran 
quil days of his daughter Elizabeth, that theso kingdoms rose 
to that equality with the other states of Europe in the culti- 
vation of science and of litoraturc, which they have evor since 
maintained, 

That an astonishing ency in tho improvement of the 
human intellect was made during tho pontificate of Loo X. is 
universally allowed. That such proficiency is principally to be 
attributed to the exertions of that pontiff, will now perhaps bo 
thought equally indisputable. Of the predominating influence 
of a poworful, an accomplished, or » fortunate individual on the 
character and mannors of the age, the history of mankind fur- 
nishes innumerablo instances; and hoppy is it for the world, 
when the pursuits of such individuals, instead of being dovoted, 
through blind ambition, to tho subjugation or destruction of the 
human race, are directed towards those beneficent and generous 
ends, which, amidst all his avocstions, Leo Tm Trym appears 
to havo kept continually in view. 
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No. I. P. 35, 2.12. 
Ez. relat, Anon. ap. Parid. de Grassis de ingressu Summi Pont, 
Leonis X. Florentiam, p. 9. 
Enrad In Bantita di Leone X. dalla Porta a 8, Gaggio la quale trovd 
omata di un bello e vago arco iatto a similitndine di quelli delli 
antichi Romani ; dipoi se ne venne a 8. Felice in Piazza, dove trovd 
il secondo Arco dove era imagine di Lorenzo sug Padre con un 
verso, che diceva: Hic est Filius meus dilectus ; il che da 8. 8 
veduto e letto, fa visto alqnanto Iagrimare; dipoi addirizzatosi su 
per via Maggio arriv3 st Ponte a S. Trinita, il quale trovd ornato 
di due bellissime machine; una era all’ entrare del Ponte in forma 
i arco, nella sommita della quale era scritto, Leoni X. labor 
victor, e Valtra era dila dal Ponte di verso 8. Trinita,e quest’ era un’ 
altissimaGuglia. Passato il Ponte arrivd a8. Trinite, « dipai aul canto, 
dove si abboceano Je due strade, una detta Parione, e Yaltra Porta 
Rossa: quivi era fattoun'altra Machina in forms di un tondo Tempio, 
avanti al quale un Vestibolo in forma di Luna,nel fregio del quale erano 
lettare, che in sostanza significavano esser questa Citta in protezione 
di due Leoki, ¢ due Giovanni felicisimamente posarsi, intendendo 
per l'uno il celeste Batista, e per l’altro il terrestre de’ Medici: dipoi 
addirizzandovi mu por Porta Roma, arrivato in Mercato Nuovo, quivi 
trovd un’ altissima Colonna molto ben lavorata, dipoi per Vacche- 
reccia arrivd in Pissza de’ Signori, dove sotto gli archi dellia Loggia, 
che de’ Tedexchi si chiams, ere fatta una grandissima Status di 
Ercole colla Clava in sulla spalla, dipoi torcendo verso il Leone, 
che é sul canto della Ringhiera, quivi trovd un altro arco bellissimo, 
i1 quale era diviso in quatiro, e per il eo memo fnceva due atrade, 
‘VoL, OH. DD 
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posato su otto bianchissime Colonne ecannellate, nella sommita 
del quale era scritto: Leoni X. P. Maz. propter merita ; © cos 
passando dal Sale, e da i Gondi arrivé al Palazzo del Potesta, dove 
era dirimpetto a Badia fatto un superbissimo arco, ¢ allato alla Porta 
i detta Badia, ve n’era fatta a similitudine di quella un’ altra finta; 
e questo per non essere Ja detta Porta a dirittura nel giuste mezzo 
della via del Palagio a tale che ls falsa dalla vera non si distingueva, 
e sopra quest” arco fu xcritte ; Leoni X. Pont. Maz. Fidei Oultori; 
 seguendo la strada dal Canto de’ Pazzi, e venendo da’ Fondamenti 
quivi sul canto d’onde prima si scuopre la Cupola trovd un altro 
arco bellissimo, il quale sembrava tutto di rosseggiante Porfido, e 
per la sua mirabile struttura fu tenuto il pid bello di tutti gli altri, 
nella sommita del quale era scritto: Spes ejus in Domino, Loa X. 
‘Pont. Maz. © girando dietro a essi Fondamenti pervenne in sulla 
Piazza di 8, Gio, dove Js facia di 8. Maria del Fiore era tutta ri- 
fatte da terra fino alla cima del tetto, e moatrava con bellissima inven- 
sione essere tutta di pallidi marmi, che per loro stessi denotassino 
per lunghesza del tempo, e per le continove piogge esserai dalla lor 
uatoral bianchezza nel colore dell’ orientali perle trasformati. 

La Chiesa dentro fa molto sontuosamente ornats, ¢ parata, e fatto 
van palco dentro in Chiesa, alto da tre cubiti, e largo dodici, i] quale 
eominciava dails Porta principale, e andava s dirittura su per il 
‘mezzo della Chiesa fino all’ Altar Maggiore, m per il quale cammi- 
nando il Pontefice, con quelli che erano seco, ls sua benedizione al 
Popoto che in sul barso pavimento della Chiess era largamente 
donava, e cosi per quello ai condume all’ Altar Maggiore, dove fatte 
Je debite sclenni cerimonie 8. 8. si cavd il Regno di testa, © fu dato 
a quello de’ quattro Prelati, che di sopra dicemme, il quale non Io 
aveva, e dipoisi cava di doeso li paramenti, e rimase in bianchiasimo 
Roccetto, sopra i! quale si messe Ia Mozzetta di velluto rosso con it 
Berrettino in testa del medesimo, nel quale abito fece il reato della 
Via per infino al muo alloggiamento, e cosi uscendo di Chiesa, e pas- 
-tando dal Canto alla Paglia arrivé al Canto de’ Carnesecchi dove era 
fate un vago, ¢ bellissimo Arco con 10 Ninfe, che cantavano, ¢ trall* 
adtre in un quadrato era dipinto un Leone, che colls propria lingua 
curava le piaghe di un ferito corpo, con un motto, che diceva : Omne 
duler én ore Leonis. 
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Dipoi arrivato in sulla nuova Piazza di S. M. Novella, nel mezzo 
della quale era fatto un bello e grandissimo Cavallo, a similitudine 
di quei due, che sono in Roma a Monte Cavallo: Dipoi si tranaferri 
in Via della Scala, e alla Sala, detia del Papa, dove era preparato il 
sao alloggiamento. Era con bells invenzione fatta uns bella mao- 
china all’ entrare di detta Strada, e all’ entrata di detta Sala on’ altra, 
sebbene lintenzione dell’ Artefice, che quivi lavord, era, che tal 
Javoro forse continovata dal!’ entrata della strada per infino alla Porta 
della Sala ; ma dalla brevith del tempo impedito, non potette con- 
durre a perfezione se non Ie dette due parti principali. 


No. Il. P. 35, n. 13. 
Parid. de Grassis, de Ingressu Loon. X. Florentiam, p. 1. 

Cua per diverza loca Agri Florentini Pontifex solatianter spatia- 
tus estet, et denique in Villa, quae de Marignolle pérmansisset, tan- 
dem die S. Andrem inde venit ad Monasterium Suburbanam Monia- 
linm, dictum 8. Gagii, ubi Corpus Christi repositum fuerst, pervenit 
(sic) ubi Cardinales in Cappia rubeia vestiti eum expectaverunt, ot 
inde sola Stola super Albam parstus recedena doscendit. ad aliud 
Monialium Monasterium, Sic enim rogstus a Populo fuerat, ut ibi 
caperet paramenta, prout sanctm memorim Eugenium (IV.) fecisse 
Gicebant, et aic fecit ; nam ibi Pluviale pretiosum novam induit, et 
ad urbem pervenit sequentibus Cardinalibus, ubi in Porta de more 
Crucem sibi a Cardinali de Medicis oblatam osculatus eat sede ejus 
‘ad terram demisea, sic volente ipso, et ibidem incepit Thesaurarius 
Pape pecuhias in Populo dispergere, quamquam paucas, ut dixerant, 
‘Ego autem ordinaveram, ut tria millia ducatorum dispergerentor in 
hoc Florentim ingressu, sicut sanctss memorize Julius (I1.) in ingress 
Bononize, 

De aliquibus quasitis super Ingress Papa in Florentiam. 

Ceterum antequam Pontifex ingrederetur Civitatem quasivi a Sua 
Sanetitste, super quibus yelebam resolvi, sicut est. In qua Ecclesia 
extra Portam velit induere paramenta, an 8. Gagio, vel in Monticellio, 
et dixit quod in utroque volebat respective indaeri propter eonucia- 

po2 
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tionem Monialiem, et propter suam commoditatem; et de hore 
ingrewsus dixit, quod de mane, quia sciebat propter coremonias, et 
Propter turbas, et Jongas vias eset in nocte vix hospitatus, AD 
Placeat habere oo. torcias ante Sacramentum, et fuit contentus; de 
Baldachino portando non voluit quod aliquis illud ferret, nisi Cives 
ordine {psorum,dummodo Priores cam Vexillifero Justitiee prima viee 
ited ferant, prout factum fuit: De Cubiculariis, et Scutiferis noviter 
creatis per Collegia, quesivi quid yellet, et an ante, et supra antiquoa 
Pponerem, et dixit, quod ex istis, ille que erat, antequam auwumeretur 
ad Papatum, pracederet, deinde sequerentur noviter creati, et ultimo 
loco irent, qui venissent tempore Paschali. De Datario, qui non 
haberet locum, an placeat facere illum Subdiaconum supernumerarium, 
etiam cum habita, et loco; et placuit, An Thesaurarius, qui non eat. 
solitas portare Rochetam, pro illa die induat, et cum illo indutus 
abeque Capello projiciat pecunias in Populo. Et an placent, quod 
Umbella nova fiat, quia antiqua fuit demissa per oblivionem Roma, et 
facta ext una Umbells nova, similiter de Capellis ad minus duobus, 
pluribusve, id est in totam fribus papalibus, ques antes ferantur, et 
factum est its. An placeat, quod Sarcine ad minus quinguaginta 
antecedant pompam, et voluit co. antecedant, cam omni ormatn, et 
ordine, Deequis nobilibus, quot antecederent, et placuit quod centum 
optime ornati irent, quod nullm bombardssonarent in ingreksa propter 
staporem dictoram equorum, et aliorum, ut nullum lederent, et factum 
est sic, An placeat, quod darem Civibus, et Magistratui ordinem 
pompe, quem ipsi servare deberent, et placuit,dummode nulls vexills 
forentur, aicut in Civitate Ecclesiw, quia hoc relinquerem arbitrio 
eorum. An parari facerem aliquam collationem in Ecclesia altera, ubi 
Papa reciperet paramenta, pro ipso Papa, et Cardinalibus, et statuit, 
quod super hoc consulereatur Cardinales, et satisfaceret eis. Item 
quia Verillifer Justitia, ut mihi dictum fait, non intendebat cedere 
Cardinalibus, nec eis transeontibus assurgere, an placeret, quod hi in 
‘hoc casa 8 me ipso admonerentur, ut suum errorem cognoscerent, et 
in hoc Papa misit ad Verilliferum, qui trea Cives ad Papam desti- 
navit, ut referrent sum Sanctitati majoritatem, et auctoritatem 
Dominii Florentini, et Papa eos ad me remisit, qui fuerunt Jacobus 
Salviatus Cognatas Pepe, Robertus Acciaiolus, et Lanfredinus de 
Tanfredinis, qui cum multa mihi dixissent, presertim, quod ipei vole - 
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bant suum Vexilliferam cum Dominis esse equales Cardinalibus, ego 
subridens vanitatem hojusmodi, jussi ut remanerent in Palatio suo, 
quia non solum non squales itari essent Cardinalibus, sed nomnisi ut 
scatiferi eorum, id est pedites ante frenum Pontificis, quod cum mihi 
credere non vellent, adierant Papam, et cum nisu exposuerunt censa- 
ram meam, quasi ego vanitatemexposuissem eis. Pontifexactemmeunt 
judicium approbando dixit, aut non venirent in isto ingressu, aut si 
venirent, pedito incederent, et Baldachinum portarent, super quo facta 
est magna collocutio inter ipsos, et tandem acquieverant in hoe verbo, 
licet ipsi Vexillifer, et Priores Domini, qui ante venerant ad Portam 
Civitatia ascenderunt certum pegma, sive taxillum, et ibi sedentesnulli 
Cardinali exeunti obviam Pontifici assnrrexerunt, nee minusCaputinn, 
ecapite deposnernnt, quod cum ego vidissem, statni, quod nollua Car- 
dinalis transiens elevaret ocnlos ad palcum, vivetaxillum illud,necon- 
tingeret eos videri, aut andire, et sic Vexillifer, et Priores remanse- 
rant in sua vanitate, preter id quod dixi Paps: factum, et Papa misit 
ad eos ut omnino Cardinalibus assurgerent, et caput dénudarent, quod 
vix acceperunt, tamen acceptarunt; et fecerunt insuper ordinari, quod 
Vexillifer nullus Claves Civitatis offerret Pap» sicut alii Magistratas 
conaueverant,et hoc quia ipsi Florentini Portam ad terram dejecerant, 
ot patefecerant in totum. Quo autem ad sacram Processionem ordi- 
navi, quod omnes deCleroCivitatis quantamcumque exempti venirent 
sab penis pecuniariis per me impositis, exceptis Monialibus, licet 
etiam Papa dedit Monialibus volentibus venire, et videre licentiam 
veniendi ad loca honesta, ita ut viderent, sed non viderentur, prout 
multa Collegia Monialium Claustralium venerunt, et alique omnino 
abstinuerant, multi etiam Religiosorum Conventus se excusare yolue- 
rant, ne Yenire cogerentur, sed omnino venerunt, et comparuerunt, 
non tamen per vias ambulaverunt in processionibus illis, sed feci quod. 
Vicarins Archiepiscopi assignayit singulis Regulis locum suum, in quo 
unagueque Regula saum Altare quam festivissime erigeret, et ibidem 
stantes cantarent, dam equitatus Papalia transiret « principio usque ad 
finem, quod placuit Pape, et Cardinalibue, ac etiam Civibua univerais; 
et si qua contentin erat inter aliquos, ut smpe solet, Vicaxins eas con- 
cordaret, et factum est de facili. Stem ordinavi, quod ante triduum 
semper campanm sonarent. Item, quod omnis Clerus indesinanter 
oxaret pro serenitate Coli, et pro iter agentibus, usquequo Papa 
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xpvorsus fuerit in Urbem. Feci quod oo. Torcim portarentar ante 
Secramentum per Clericos eecalares et sub penis consignarent illas 
Sacriste Matricis Ecclesim, Feci quod soli Canonici Matricis Rocle- 
sise portarent Baldachinum Sacramenti per vices, et non abi, Faci, 
quod Cardinalis de Medicis Diaconua esset in Porta cappatus, ut 
efferret Crucem Papm osculandam. Item ante valvas Ecclesiss 
§, Reparate idem Cardinalis affait cum Thuribulo, et Aspernorio, 
et super Altari cantavit veraiculos et Orationem, et Archidiaconns 
incenaato Pontifice inchoavit Ze Deum laudamus, &c. Duo Balda- 
china fuerunt, unum album ex Damasco cum floribas sureis inter- 
textis pro Sacramento, sliud autem sureum, id est ex panno aureo 
super Papam com perticis auratis, Juvenes autem c. pedites in 
ornatu nobilissimo cum baculis auratis, et totidem equestres timiliter 
exornati preter centum Cives equites, et Doctores, ac nobiles, qui 
omnes erant equestres in Ecclesia 8. Reparatm, sive 8. Marin de 
Flore. Erat in Porta Ecclesie uaque ad tribunam elevatua Pons, quasi 
‘duns catmaa, ot largus tros, sicut est in Ecclesia &. Johannis Lateranen- 
sig, quando fit Coronatio novi Pontificia, et hoc factum est propter 
popali multitudinem, que-fait innumerabilis ; arcas erantn.pulcher- 
rimi, ef ditissimi, mqualibus distantiis elevati, et super istis erant can- 
tilenss diveram, qua Papa libenter audire videbatur, et inter arcum et 
arcum,erant varie structure: similes illis, que videntarin Urbe Roma, 
-videlicet Obelisous, sicut in Vaticano, Columna sisut in Campo Martio, 
ef hujusmodi usque ad Sanctam Mariam Novellsm, ubi Papa prima 
nocte quisvit, qui locus etiam magnifice exornatus est, et in ejusCampo 
eeat Equus suratus magaus, sicut ante dee Lateranenses. Ordinavi 
qqmod omnes carcerati liberarentur, sed non omnes liberati sunt, tamen. 
‘tanlti, et quod omnes qui ex quacumque funeratione lugubres essent, 
Tuctam deponerent. Cardinales fuerunt tres Cappis rubeia, qui 
numero fuerunt xx. et Prolati in mantellis longis cum latis Capuecia, 
‘Papa autem fuit com Pluviali pretioso amplo, et Thiara pretioes, quam. 
cam aliquandia portasset, et gravaretur, deposuit, et illam Thiaram 
simplicem in via resumpsit, ot sic usque ad Eoclesiam 8, Reparate 
delstos iste, Perafrenariis suis subcollocantibus etiam Jnvenibus 
Florentinis ad hoc preparatis, ot similiter alii, qui Baldachinum vicia- 
sim ferrent, et deputavi xxx, Cives Florentinos, qui per spatia viaram 
custodirent,neordo perme deputatus Processionis alteraretur,et super 
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his omnibus prefeci Dominum Julianum Prothonotarium de Tornas 
buonis qui feralam gestaret, et faceret, sicut Gubernatar Uxbis Room, 
Processionem vervari, pront fecit, et bene uecesserunt omnis. Ordo 
autem Processionia talis fuit, videlicet, Cursores, Equites, Sarcinn 

Paps, oc. Valisarii, et Familim Cardinalium, Nobilea Florentini 
Equites, Officisles Cancellarim, et Camere Valisarii Pape, ot Scuti- 
feri Paps, Equifalerati xx. ot Scutiferi Pape quatuor cum Capellis, 
Procuratores Ordinum, et Principum, Cubicularii antiqui faerant in 
primo loco, tum illi, qui emerunt (sic) ultimo illi, qui venerant, Acoo- 
liti, Clerici Camerm, Auditores cum Magistro Palatii, Barones, Ora~ 
tores, Principes, Inter Oratores fuit dissensio, quis unas Orator 
Hispanie voluit esse post primum Francie, cujua tune erant tres, et 
sic voluit habere aub se duos Francis, sed illi non yoluerunt, asse- 
rentea hanc digciplinam ab Oratore Hispaniz alias datam fuisse, cam 
ewsent tres Oratores Hispanize, et volnerunt esse simul juncti, nee 
aliquo modo vedere Oratori Regis Anglise, qui voluit ease post primum, 
et supra duos Hispanos; sed quia Hispani tune non voluerunt, prop= 
terea nunc legem, quam tulit, patiatur, sic cessit, et recessit, nec nue 
quam-oluitampliuscomparere ; deinde Magistratus Florentinusomnes 
pedites, Guardia Pape: pedestres cum Capitano Equestri solo, Lau- 
rentius Medices cum quinquaginta pedestribus suis, Macerii Papss sex 
tantum, alii discorrerunt. Hostiarii. Magister unus Ceremoniaram, 
Subdiaconi duo, Datarius sapernamerarius a sinistris in habitn Sub- 
disconali, Clerus Cathedralis cum Inminaribus ante Sacramentum, 
Clericus Camere, Capellm cum lanterns, Corpus Christi sub Balda- 
chino, quod Canonici portarunt, Cardinales omnes, id est Disconi Pres- 
biteri et duo Diaconi assistentes, Juvenes centum pedites; ego Epis- 
copus Pisatrensis Magister Ceremoniaram, et assistentes ; Papa sub 
Baldachino, quod Vexillifer, et Priores Domini portarunt per vices, et 
priores dicti semper pedites nado capite antecesserant,duo Cubicularii 
non caputisti cum Auditore Rote de Mitra, Medici duo cum Secre- 
tario, Thesaurarius, Dispensator pecuniarum in Populo, Macerins unus 
cam Umbella, assistentes Prelati, et alii Prelati, et Togati, ot ultimo 
Milites Equestres, Guardia Pape; et iste fait ordo procedendi a Porta 
ad Ecclesiam S. Reparates, in qua via fuerunt per mo ondinati cives, 
qui per spatia, ut dixi, custodirent, ne qua fieret proarurs, aut scands- 
Jum, aut mora, ut solet quandoque » Juvenibus Mulieram inspectori- 
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bus, Pontifex primo accepit Regnum in capite, quod cum gravaretar 
in media via illo deposita, accepit leve Regnum, et delectabstur cum 
in quolibet arcu triumphali cantaretar aliquid in sam laudem, et 
firmabat gressum, ut omnia andiret, et intelligeret, In Ecclesia 
&. Reparatm fuit suggeatus altus ligneus, ut dixi; a porta usque ad 
Altare elovatus fuit, sicut in 8, Johanne Lateranensi in die Corona- 
tionis, super quem suggeatum soli nos Papam facientes agcendimus. 
Populus autem remansit inferius hinc inde per Ecclesiam; ibi Papa 
diutius solito oravit, et tandem Cardinale de Medicis Diaconos, qui 
erat Archiepiscopus Florentinus in Ceppa wus rabea cantante versicu- 
jos, et crationem, Papa benedixit cum indnigentia plenaria, et ibi 
emit Plaviale, et accepit Stolam super rochetum, ot delatus est in 
Monasterium 8, M, Novellee, ubi non eat Ecclesiam ingressus, sed 
yecta in mdos ingresrus est, populo indesinenter in vitam et Jaudem 
Pontificis, et Domus sus exclamante, et in nocte bombardis sine fine 
crepitantibus, quia ego in die sic ordinavi propter equos nostros, et 
multitodinem mularum timidarum, ne propter silicess strates in vis 
aligni caderent. 


No. IL. P. 89, n. 41 
Rime Sacre di Loronso de’ Medici, p, "8. Ed. Fir. 1680, 


Maoxo Dio, per la cui constante legge, 
E sotto el cui perpetuo governo, 
Questo Universo si conserva,  regge, 

Del tutto Crestor, che dallo eterno 
Punto comandi corra el tempo labile, 
Come rota faria wi fisso perno, 

Quieto sempre, e giammai non mutabile, 
Fai e muti ogni cosa, e tutto muove 
Da te fermo Motore infatigebile. 

Ne fuor di te alcana causa trucve, 

Che rimuova a formar questa materis, 
Avida sempre d'aver forme nuove. 
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Non indigenzia, sol di bont& vera 
La forma forma questa fuente opra, 
Bonta, che sanza invidia o malizia era. 
‘Quests bonta eol per amor s’adopra 
In far Je cose a guisa di modello, 
Simile allo edificio ch’ é di sopra. 
Bellissimo Architetto el Mondo bello, 
Fingendo prima nella eterna mente 
Fatt’ ai questo all’ imagine di quello. 
Ciascuna parte perfetta esistente 
Nel grado suo, alto Signor, comandi, 
Che assolva el tutto ancor perfettamonte. 
‘Tu gli elementi a’ propri luoghi mandi, 
Legandoli con tal proporzione, 
Che Yun dail’ altro non disgiungi, o spandi, 
‘Tra'l foco e'1 ghinccio fai cognazione, —_ 
Cos? temperi insieme il molle e’l duro, 
Da te fatti contrari anno unione. 
‘Cosi non fogge pid leggiero e puro 
E} foco in alto, né gid el peso affonda 
La terra in basso sotto ‘l centro oscuro, 
Per la tua providenzia fai, s’ infonda 
L'anima in mezzo del gran corpo, donde 
Conviene in tutti e membri si diffonda. 
Cid che ai muove, non si muove altronde 
In si bello animale ; e tre nature 
Quest’ anima gentile in sé nasconde. 
* Le due pia degne pid gentili e pure, 
Da sé movendo, due gran cerchi fanno, 
In se medesme ritornando pure ; 
E ‘ntorno alla profonda mente vanno. 
L'altra v2 dritta mossa dall’ amore 
Di far gli effetti, che da lei vita anno. , 
E come muove se questo Motore 
Movendo el Ciclo, il suo moto simiglia, 
Come le membra in mezzo al petto el core. 
Da té primo Fatto ls vita piglia 





Alo 


Ogn’ animale ancor ai minor vita, 

Benché pia vil; questa & pur tua famiglia. 
A questi da 1s tua bonta infinite 

Curri leggier di puro faoco adorni, 

Quando la Terra e’l Ciel gli chiama in vita. 
E dipoi adempinti e mortal giorni, 

La tua benigna legge allor concede, 

Che il curro ciascun monti, et a té torni. 
Concedi, o Padre, l’aita e sacra sede 

‘Monti la mente, e veggn el vivo fonte, 

Fonte ver bene, onde ogni ben procede. 
‘Mostra Ja luce vera alla mia fronte, 

E poiché conosciuto e 'I tuo bel Sole, 

Dell’ Alma ferms in Jui le luci pronte. 
Foga lo nebbie, ¢ la terrestre mole 

Leva da mé, e splendi in la tna luce; 

‘Tu se’ quel sommo ben, che ciascun vuole, 
A ti dolce riposo si conduce, 

E t2 come suo fin, vede ogni pio; 

‘Tu se’ principio, portatore, e duce, 
La vita, el termin, Tn sol Magno Dio, 


Of Lorenzo de Medici. 
Guat God, by whose determined laws 
All natare moves ! unceasing canse, 
‘Whose power the universe controls ! 
Who from the central point decreed 
‘That time his rapid flight should speed, 
As round th’ eternal circle rola! 
At rest Thyself, yet active still, 
‘Thou mak’st and changest at Thy will; 
Unmoved alone, Thon movest all ; 
Whilst matter, eager to assume 
New forms, from Thee awaits its doom, 
And hastens at Thy powerful call. 
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Firm on the ductile mass imprest 
‘Whate’er Thy wisdom deems the best 

‘Thon fashion’st with unbounded love ; 
‘Whilst all the wondering eye surveys 
Unfolds to reason’s clearer gaze 

The nobler Archetype above. 
Revolved in Thy eternal mind, 

Whate'er Thy providence deaign’d 

ts primal fashion there assumed ; 
‘Till all in just dependence shown, 

Ali fature change to Thee foreknown, 

The whole in full perfection bloom’d. 
Then first Thy mightier chain was bound 
The struggling elements around, 

‘Till each assumed its destined stand : 
‘Thy power their contraries controll’d, 

And moist and dry, and heat and cold, 

Were harmonized at Thy command. 
Nor scales the fire th’ empyreal height, 
Nor sinks the earth’s incumbent weight 

Beneath the central darkness deep ; 
But temper’d in proportions true, 

Each binding each in order due 

‘They learn their destined bounds to keep. 
Diffused through all the mighty whole, 
‘Thy goodness pours the living soul 

That actustes each remoter part : 

Thy energy with ceaseless force 
Impele the atill returning course, 

‘Aa ‘midst the limbs the heaving heart. 
From Thee, great Author, all that lives 
Its stated boon of life receivea, ’ 

Ere long again restored to thee ; 

Each insect too minute to name, 
‘Yet owns a portion of thy flame, 
Part of Thy numerous family. 
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Resplendent cars of fiery glow 
From realms of light to earth below 
‘Thy animated offspring bear; 
And when this mortal trial ends, 
Again the glorious car attends 
To wing them to their native sphere. 
Grant then, my God, that raised sublime, 
‘My soul the arduous heights may climb, 
And gaze upon the fount of light; 
Nor ever from the place where shines 
‘That cloudless sun which ne'er declines, 
Remove again its raptured sight. 
Parge thon, my God, my visual ray; 
Banish these earthly mista away, 
Great centre towards which all things tend! 
In Thee, alone, Eternal Mind! 
The good their final refuge find, 
Of all, Creator, Guide, and End. 


No. IV. P. 92, n. 44. 
Intheri Opera, tom. i. p. 1. 

Reverendissimo in Christo Patri, Dlustrissimse Domino, Domino 
Alberto, Magdeburg.ac Moguntinen. Ecclesiarum Avchtepiscopo 
Primati, Morchioni Brandeburg. 5c. Domino suo  Pastori in 
Ohsisto, Venerabiliter metwendo ac gratiosissimo. 


Gratiam Dei, et quicquid potest et est, 
Panoz mihi, Reverendissime in Christo Pater, Princeps illustrissime, 
quod ego, fex hominum, tantam habeo temeritatis, ut ad culmen tu» 
sublimitatia auvas faerim cogitare Epistolam; testis est mihi Dominus 
Jems, quod mew parvitatis et turpitudinis mihi conscius, dix jam 
distuli, quod nune perfricta fronte perficio, permotns quam maxime 
officio fidelitatis mer, quam 7. Reverendissimm Pat. in Christo 
debere me agnosco; diguetur itaque tua interim Celsitudo oculam 
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ad pulverem unum intendere, et votum menm pro tua pontifical 
clementia intelligere. 

Circumferuntar Indalgentin papales, rub tao prmclarissimo titolo, 
ad fabricam 8. Petri, in quibns non adeo accuso Predicatoram 
exclamationes, quas non andivi, sed doleo falsisuimas intelligentins 
Populi ex illis conceptas, quas vulgo undiquejactant, videlicet, quod 
credunt infelices anime, i literas Indulgentiaram redemerint, 
se eecuraa esse de salute sug, Item, quod Animm de Purgatorio 
statim evolent ubi contributionem in cistam conjecerint. Deinde, 
tantas esse hes gratias, ut nullnm sit sdeo magnum peccatum, etiam 
(ut aiunt) si per impossibile quis Matrem Dei violasset, quin possit 
solvi, Item, quod homo per istex indulgentias liber sit ab omni 
peena et culpa. 

O Deus optime! sic erudiuntur Animm, tuis curis, optime Pater, 
commises, ad mortem, et fit atque crescit durissima ratio tibi 
teddenda super omnibus istis. Idcireo tacere heeg amplius non 
potui, non enim fit homo per ullum munua Episcopi securus de 
salute, cum nec per gratiam Dei infasam fiat securus, sed remper in 
timore et tremore jubet nos operari ealutem nostram Apostolus. Et 
Justus, inquit Petrus, vix salvabitur. Denique tam arcta eat via, 
quee ducit ad vitam, ut Dominus per Prophetas Amos et Zachariam, 
salvandos appellet torrea raptoa de incendio, et ubique Dominus 
difficultatem salutis denunciat. 

Car ergo per illas faleas veniaram fabulas et promissiones, priedi- 
eatores earum fnciunt populum securum et sine timore? cum 
Indulgentiz proreus nihil boni conferant Animabus ad salutem aut 
canctitatem, sed tantommodo ponam externam, olim canonico 
imponi solitam, auferant. 

Denique, opera pietatis et charitatis sunt in infinitam melicra 
indulgentiie, et tamen heec non tanta pompa uge tanto studio pesrdi- 
cant, imo propter Venias preedicandss ill tacent, cum tamen 
omnium Episcoporum hoc sit officium primum et solum, ut populus 
Evangelium discat, et charitatem Christi, nusquam enim precipit 
Christus Indulgentias predicari. Quantus ergo horror est, quantum. 
periealum, Episcopi, si tacito Evangelio, non nisi strepitus in- 
dulgentiaram permittat in populum suum spargi, et has plus curet 
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quam Evangoliam? nonne dicet illis Christus, Colantes culicem, et 
glatientes camelum. 

Accodit ad hoc, Reverendissime Pater in Domino, quod in Instrue- 
tione illa commissariorum, sab T. Reverendissime P. nomine edita, 
dicitar (utique sine T. P. Reverendissimm et scientia et consensu) 
‘nam principalium gratiarum esse donum illud Dei inestimable, 
quo reconciletur homo Deo, et omnes pens deleantur Purgatorii. 
Ttem, quod non sit necemaria contritio his, qui Animas vel Con- 
feesionalia redimunt. 

Sed quid faciam, optime Presul et ilustrissime Princeps, nisi 
qnod per Dominum Jesum Obristum T. Reverendissimam P. orem, 
qustenus oculam poten cure dignetur admittere, et eundem 
Libellum penitus tollere, et predicatoribus veniarum imponere 
aliam presdicandi formam, ne forte aliquis tandem exurgat, qui editis 
‘Libellia, ot illoa, et Libellum illum confutet, ac vituperium summum 
Ulustrissimm Tum Sublimitatis, quod ego vehementer quidem fieri, 
abhorreo, et tamen futurum times, nisi cito succurratur. 

Hee mem parvitatis fidelia officis, rogo, tua iustrissima gratia 
dignetur accipere, animo principali, et episcopali, id est, clementis- 
simo, sicut ego ea exhibeo corde fidelissimo, et T. P. Reverendissimse 
deditissimo, quando et ego para ovilis tai sum, Dominus Jesus 
custodiat T, Reverendissiman P, in sternum, Amen, 

‘Ex Wittemberga, in Vigilia omnium Sanctorum, 

Anno moxvit. 

Si T. Reverendissime P. placet, poterit haa meas Disputationes 
‘videre, ut intelligat, quam dubia ree sit Indulgentiarum opinio, quam 
‘ili ut certissimam seminant. 

T. Reverendissime P. 
Masrinvs Lurazaos, 
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No. V. P. 96, n. 46. 
Lasheri Op. tom. i. p. 160. 


Epistola Imperatoris Mazimiliani Augusti: missa ex convents 
Auuguatiniano, Anno mpxvut. De controversiis Lutheri, ad 
Leonem X. Pontificem Romanum, 


Brartesmz Pater, Domine Reverendissime, Accepimus non adeo 
xoultos ante dies, quendam Fratrem Augustinianom, Martinum 
Lutherum, nonnullas Conclusiones in materia Indulgentiarum, scho- 
lastico more discutiendas, disseminasse, nec non in Concionibus 
sais et ea dere, et de vi Apostolicarum Excommunicationum plurima 
docuisse, in quibus damnosa et heretica pleraque videantur; atque 
ea nunc per Magistrum Sacri vestri Palatii notata esse. Que res 
nobis co magis displicuit, quo pertinacius dictus frater, ut edocti 
sumus, doctrines sum inherere, atque complures, erroram suorum 
Defensores et Patrones, etiam potentes, consequutus esse dicitur. 

‘Verum, eum suspects: adsertiones, et periculosa dogmata a nemine 
meliu, rectius et verius dijudicari queant, quam a Beatitudine 
vestra, ques sols, ut potest, ita debet, vanarum qnestionum, 
sophisticarum rationum, et verbosarum contentionum autores com- 
pescere, quibus pestilentiores Christiane pietati nalli contigerunt, 
hhne tantum spectantes, ut quod ipsi didicerunt, id solam habeator 
in precio, quod presentiy seculi, et eruditorum consensns, et pie 
antes in Christo defunetorum candida et solida doctrina comprobat, 

Extat pervetustom Pontificii Senatus Decretum, de constituendis 
Doctoribus, in quo de sophistica nuequam unquam quicquam cautam 
est, nisi quod ista in Decretis vocantor in dubium, utrum faa ait, ex 
discere nec ne, atque horum etudium a multis et magnis autoribus 
improbatar. Cor igitar, quod Pontificum autoritas jussit, negligitur, 
et de quo dobitatum, imo improbatam est, id solum zecipitur, 
necesse est interdum hallucinari, somniare et cecutire Magistros 
{istos, quibus debetar, quod non solum hactenus Doctores ab Ecclesia 
recepti solidiores non lecti, sed plerique depravati sunt, atque mutili 
redditi. 

‘Tocemus iis Autoribas pullulasse longe plures, quam unquam 
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et nunc presentem hance periculosissimam de Indalgentiis atque 
censuris Apoatolicis disceptationem, his perniciosis Autoribus in 
mondum emanasse: Quibus nisi Beatitudinie vestre et Reverendissi- 
moram Patrum autoritas legem finemque imposuerit, brevi non 
solar imperite imponent multitudini, sed et Principum virorum sibi 
auram ¢t favorem in mutuam perniciem comparabunt. Quibus, si 
conniventibus ocolis campus apertus atque liber dimittetur, futaram 
eet, ut quod omnium maxime in votix habent, ut pro optimis et 
vanctissimis Doctoribus istoram nenias pree oculis habere cogatur 
totns mundus, 

‘Have pro singulari nostra in sedem Apostolicam reverentia Beatita- 
ini vestree significavimus, ut sinceritas Christiana, hujusmodi teme- 
rariia Diaputationibus et captiosis Argumentis, non lmdator et 
acandalizetur. Nos enim quidquid super his sancte statverit in 
Imperio nostro, ad laudem et honorem Dei omnipotentis, et Christi 
fidelinm salutem, ab omnibus observarifaciemus. Datam in civitate 
nostra imperiali Augusta, die quinta mensis Augusti, Anno woxvits. 
Reguorum nostrorum, Romani tricesimo tertio, Hungarie vero 
vicesimo nono. 


No. VI. P.136, n. 88. 
Trissino, Halia liberata da’ Gotthi, lib. xvi. 
Axouon vi volje dir, quel cho mi disse 
Un amicw di die, ch’ «ra profets, 
Di alcuni Papi, che verrans al mande 
E queste for Je sue parole epesse 
Ls sede in cui sedete, il maggiot Picre, 
Usurpata sara da tai pasteri 
Che fian vergogns eterna al christanerms 
Ch’ svacizia, luxuria, « Tyrannia 
Faran ne’ petti lar Pultima pruova, 
Et haran tutti e lar pensieri intenti 
Ad aggrandire i suoi bastard, « darli 
‘Ducadi, « signatie, terre, ¢ paesi, 
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E cenciedere ancher senza vergogna 
Prelature « capelli ai ler cynedi, 

E ai prepinqui de Is Jer bagascie ; 

E vender vescwvadi, « benefici, 

‘Affici, ¢ privilegi, « dignitadi, 

E sollevar li infami, ¢ per denari 
Rewmpere, e dispensar tutte le leggi 
Divine, ¢ buone, ¢ non servar mai fede 
E tra veneni ¢ tradimenti, ¢ altre 
Male arti ler menar tutta Ia vita; 

¥ seminar tra i principi Christiani 
‘Tanti scadsli « risse, ¢ tante guerre 
Che faran grandi j Saraceni ei Turchi, 
E tutti li avversari de la fede ; 

‘Ma Ia lor vita acelereta « lorda 

Fia conssciuta al fin dal monda errante 
onde cerregera tutte 'l geverne 

‘De i mal guidati popeli di Christe. 


No, VII. P. 189, n. 140. 


From the original in the Cottontan MSS. in the British Musoun, 
Vitelt. B. 3. 218, 5. 


Revergnpissime Pater et Domine, Domine mi ac benefactor singu- 
lari, post humillimas commendationes. Nonnullis meia litteria ad 
yestram R. D. teriptis, satis copiose me significasse arbitror ingens 
Sanctissimi Domini nostri desiderium ad pacem inter cunctos chris- 
tianos principes universalem componendam, meique non ejns Sancti~ 
tatisconsilium quod Gallico Regi hac de caus tanquam sibi in mentem 
venisset proponendum decreverat ; sperans non difficulter mucoosid~ 

ram qpod walaberrimam eventu foret atque in ea re, viam ame 
cogitatam quam maxime probans, nostram consilium tanquam a 
semetipso proveniens, posiea Pontifex ipse, per Ilustrissimum 
Urbini Ducem, opportune secreteque ad prefatum Gallicam Regem. 
deferri coravit, 8 quo nuper plenum sccepit responsum, mentem, 

VoL. 1 EE 4. 
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atque ejus roluntatem plane indicans, uf abunde V. R. a Domino 
Silvestro Dario percipiet. Quamobrem Sanctissimus D. N. mihi 
injunxit, ut per celerem cursorem, vestram R. D, ejus nomine 
Togarem, obtestarerque, ut quam citissime ejussesponsum haberemus; 
‘Nam verbis ullis explicare nunquam ardeatissimom sum Sanctitatis 
desiderium possem, quo afficietur donec rescripserit ipsa V.R. quam 
meo etiam nomine propteres obsecratam velim ut huic tanto Ponti. 
ficis voto satiafacere dignetur. 

Super privationem Cardinalis Hadriani ternis ad vestram R, D. 
Iiteris significavi perplexrum Sanctissimi D, N. animum, ac mm 
trepidationis cansas ; quamvis in sententia se persistere affirmaret, 
et ad postremum non defore diceret, quin illum ad Ecclesim 
Bathoniensia Resignationem eompellat ; id quod sb ejus Sanctitate 
swpissime et quotidie pene mihi confirmatur, Felicissime valeat 
eadem V, R. D, cui me iteram humillime commendo, Rome xiii. 
Juni, w.o.xvm. V. R. D. 

Reverendissimo in Christo Patri et Dom. D, Thomw, Sancte Cec. 
Presb. Card. &. ac Sedis Apost. Legato. 

Humilt, suus Sit, Ep. Wigornien. 


No. VI. P. 191. 
From the Cottonian MSS. in the eae Museum. Vitel. B. iii. 
p. 225, 


Com noper Sanctissimus Dominus noster Leo Paps decimus, Gregis 
Dominici sibi a Deo commisei, tamquam bonus pastor pateroam 
solicitudinem gorens, et tranquillitatem sc pacem omniam christiano- 
rum principum mira cordis sffectione desiderans, videns insuper 
immanissimos Turchas velut Lapos repsces ad dispergendas Oves et 
ad Gregis Dominici intenecionem peratos imminere, nisi pastoris 
Vigilantia ot Diligentia a Christianorum invasione ab ooulo Dominico 
arcesntur et repellantor, presertim cum nuper eorundem Turchayata 
‘Tyranni vires et potentia eousque creverint ut deleto Soltano cum 
toto Mamaluchorum exercita, tota Syria et Egipte cum omnibus 
Provinciis dicto Sultano quondam subjectia sit potitus, et nunc omni 
alia cura probe solatus et liber, nil alind moliri quam Christianoram. 
ceedibus et sanguini inbiare videtur. Considerans preteres que culpa 
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Christianoram principum quiinterse miserabiliterpotios pugnarequam. 
dictorum Turcharum feritati resistere eoaque adoriri retroactis tem- 
poribus voluerant, tot Regna a Tarchis ot Saracenis ante bec tempora 
occupata, coinquinata, et fedata fuerant, pastorali officio suo oon- 
venire putavit ut Christianos principes omnes contra Turchas pugnsre 
ot snsceptss injurias ulciaci hortaretar. Et cum hoc commode fieri 
non posse idem Sanctissimus Dominus noster prospiceret, nisi pring 
ipai principes Christiani inter se pacem habentes, de communi hoste 
propellendo cogitarent, ac unitis animis et viribus gladiam quem eis 
divina Majestas ad vindictam maloram tribuit, in Turchas, qui 
salvatorem Christum verum Deum esse abnegantes Legem Evangeli- 
cam evertere atque extirpare conantar eripere vellent. Ac propteres 
idem Sanctiasimus Dominus noster, habita super hoc cum Sanetee 
Bomanm Ecclesim Cardinalibua matura deliberatione, Reges, prin- 
cipes et potentatus Christianos, nec non Respublicas, communitates, 
casterosque Christi fideles, quinquenales trengas et inducias (ne tam 
necessaria aut salutifera Expeditio in Turchas aliquo impedimento 
differatur, sed potins debitum et optatum exitum consequatur) susci- 
pere sit hortatos, aigue easdem anno Incamnaticitis Dominice 
millesimo quingentesime decimo septimo, sexto Idus Martis publi- 
cavit, Christianos et cesteros preedictos hortans per vim Misericordim 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, et per passionem qua nos redemit, et per 
Tndicium extremum quod unusquisque secundum opera una est 
accepturns, et per spem Vite eterne quam repromisit Deus dili- 
gentibus se, ut hujasmodi treugis et induciia durantibus, in Caritato 
mutus ct amoris et benevolenties unione persistentes, ab omni 
prongus abstineant offensione, ut tam sancts contra nefandissimos 
Turchas Expeditioni, omni prorsus metu et suspitione cessantibue, 
intendere possint, ad quas quidem induciss sive treugas acceptandas 
et ratificandas, dominus Sanctissimus Dominus noster nos non solmm 
suis litteris verum etiam per Reverendissimos in Christo patres 
‘Thomam Sancte Cecilim et Lanrentium Sancti Thome in Parione 
titaloram presbiteros Cerdinales et ad boc nostram Regoum de 
Iatere domini Sanctissimi Domini nostri legatos requixiverit et hor- 
tatus fuerit. Nos igitur, tanquam Sancte Romane Eeclgsim et 
sedis Apostoliow Filius obsequentissimas, nee non henorem ejuadem. 
cordi semper habentes, eamque pro viribna et opibus nostris 
EE2 
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defendere, ac sanctissime ejasdem Apostolicw sedis monitis et 
exhortationibus acquiescere paratissimi, dictas quinquennales treugas 
new inducias quantum ad nos attinet scceptandas ratificandas ot 
approbandas duximus, ac easdem per preesentes acceptamus, ratifi- 
camus, et approbamus : Proteatantes nihilominus et per preesentes 
doclarantes, quod per dictarum quinquennalium trengarum seu 
induciarum acceptationem, ratificationem, seu approbationem, ab 
aliia Ligis, Amicitiis, sen confederationibus cum quibuscnnque 
Regibus, Principibus Christianis, Dominis sive Comitibus ante hee 
per nos initis, aut ab sliquo seu aliquibus articulo seu articulis in 
aligua dictarom Ligarom, Amicitisrom seu confederationam com- 
prehenso eu comprehensis, recedere vel in aliquo derogsre nallo modo 
intendimus, sed easdem Amicitias, Ligas, et Confederationes cum 
Regibus quibusconque, Principibus, Dominis, Comitibuaque ut pree- 
fortur factas, ne omnia et singuls capitals contenta in eisdem in suo 
pleno robore et effectu permanere volumus et declaramus. Cavera 
deawnt. 


No. IX. P, 219, o 161. 


From the Cottonian MSS. in the British Muscum. Vitell. b. 4, 
p- i. 

Pope's Sentence against Martin Lather, published at London. 

‘Tux xij daye of Maye in the yeare of our Lord 1521, and in the 
thirteenth yeare of the Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord Kinge Henry 
the eighte of that Name, the Lord Thomas Wolsey, by the grace of 
God Jogate de Latere, Cardinal of Sainct Cecely and Archbishop of 
Yorke, came unto Saint Panles Churche of London, with the most 
parte of the Byshops of the Realme, where he was received with 
procession, and sensid by Mr. Richard Pace, then beinge Deane of 
the said Church. After which ceremonies done, there were four 
Doctors that bare a canope of cloth of gold over him goinge to the 
Highe Alter, where he made his oblacion ; which done, hee pro- 
ceeded forth as aboveasid to the Crosse in Paules Church Yeard, 
where was ordeined a scaffold for the same cause, and he, sittinge 
under his cloth of estate which was ordeined for him, bis two crosses 
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on everie side of him ; on his right hand sittingo on the place where 
hee wet his foete, the Pope's embassador, and nexte him the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : on hia left hand the Emperor's Embassador, 
and nexte him the Byzhop of Duresme, and all the other Byshops 
with other noble prelates sate on twoe formes outeright forthe, and 
ther the Byshop of Rochester made a sermon, by the consentinge of 
the whole clergie of England, by the commandement of the Pope, 
against one Martinus Eleutherens, and all his workes, because hee 
erred sore, and spake against the hollie faithe ; and denounced them 
accursed which kept anie of hix bockes, and there were manie 
‘bumed in the said church yeard of his said bookes duringe the ser- 
mon, which ended, my Lord Cardinall went home to dinner with 
all the other prelates. 


No. X. P. 232. 
Rymeri Feedera, tom. vi. par. i. p. 199. 
Bulla pro Titulo Defensoris Fidei." 

Lxo Episco,us Serous Servorum Dei, Carissimo in Christo Filio, 
Henrico Anglia Regi, Fidei Defensori, Salutem et Apostolicam 
Benedictionem. 

Ex supernm dispositionis arbitrio, licet imparibus meritis, Univer- 
salis Ecclesia Regimini Presidentes, ad hoc cordis nostri longe 
Jateque diffundimus cogitatus, ut Fides Catholica, aine qua nemo 
proficit ad Salutem, continuum suscipiat Incrementum, et ut ea, 
que pro cobibendis conatibus [lum deprimere aut pravia mendaci- 
busque comentia pervertere et denigrare molientinm, sans Christi 
Fidelium, prawertim Dignitate Regali Fulgentinm, Doctrina sant 
disposita, continuia perficiant Incrementis, Partes nostri Ministerii 
et Operam impendimnus efficaces. 

Et, sicut alii Romani Pontifices, Pradecesscred nostri, Catholicos 
Principes (prout Reram et Tempornm quslitas exigebat) specialibus 
favoribus proseqai consueveront, illos prassertim, qui procellosis 
temporibus, et rapida Scismaticoram et Hereticorum ferveute per- 
fidia, non solum in Fidei Serenitate et Devotione illibata Sacto- 
sanctea Romans Ecclesim immobiles perstiterunt, verum etiam, 
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tanquam ipsina Ecclesi legitimi Fiii, ac fortissimi Athlete, Scis- 
<maticoram et Hereticoram inaania Furoribus spiritualiter et tempo- 
raliter se oppommerunt; ita etiam nos Majestatem tuam, propter 
Exceles ct Immortalia ejus erga Nos et hanc Sanctam Sedem, in 
qua, Permissione Divina, sedemus, opera et geata, condignis et 
immortalibus preconiis et laudibus efferre desideramua, ac ¢a sibi 
concedere propter qu invigilare debeat a Grege Dominico Lupos 
areere, et putida membra, que Mysticum Christi Corpus inficiunt, 
ferro et materiali gladio abscindere, et nutantium corda Fidelium in 
Fidei soliditate confirmare. 

Sane cum nuper Dilectus Filius Johannes Clerk, Majestatis tum 
spud Nos Orator, in Consistorio nostro, coram Venerabilibus Fra- 
tribus nostria Sanctws Romanm Ecclesie Cardinalibus, et compluribas 
alin Romane Curia Prelatis, Librum, quem Majestas tua, chasitate, 
qua omnia sedulo et nihil perperam agit, Fideique Catholics: zelo 
aecensa, ac Devotionis erga Nos et hanc Sanctam Sedem fervore 
inflammata, contra Errores diversoram Hareticorum, smpius ab hac 
Sancta Sede Damnatos, nuperque per Martinum Lutherum suyci- 
tatos et innovatoa, tanquam nobile ac salutare quoddam antidotum, 
composuit, Nobis examinandum, et deinde Auctoritate nostra 
approbandum, obtolisset, ac luculenta Oratione ua exposuiseet, 
Majestatem tuam paraiam ac dispositam ease ut, quemadmodam 
-veris Rationibus ac irrefragabilibus Sacre Scripture et Sanctorum 
Patrum Auctoritatibus notorios Errores ejusdem farting confata- 
‘vorat, its etiam omnes eos sequi et defensare presamentes totins 
‘Regni sni viribus et armia persequatur : 

Nosque ejas Zidri sdmirabilem quandam et ccelestis Gratim rore 
conspersam, Doctrinam diligenter accurateque introspeximus, Omni- 
potenti Deo, a quo omne Datum optimum et omne Donum perfec- 
tum est, immensas Gratias egimus, qui optimam et ad omne bonum 
inclinatam mentem tuam inepirare, eique tantam Gratism superne 
infundere dignatus fuit, ut es scriberes quibus Sanctam ejua Fidem 
contra novam Exrorom Demnatoram hnjusmodi Suscitatorem de- 
fenderes, ac reliquos Reges et Principe Christianos tuo exemplo 

-invitares ut ipsi etiam Orthodoxm Fidei et Evangelicw Veritati, in 
periculum et discrimen adducts, omni ope sua adesse opportuneque 
favere vellent; equum autem esse censentes eos, qui pro Fidei 
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Christi hojusmodi Defensione pie Labores susceperunt, omni Laude 
et Honore afficere ; Volenteaque non solam ea, que Majestas tua 
contra enndem Martinum Zatherum absolutissima Doctrina nec 
minori Eloquentia scripsit, condignis laudibus extollere ac magnifi- 
care, Auctoritateque nostra approbare et confirmare, sed etiam 
Majestatem ipsam tali Honore et Titulo decorare, ut nostris ac 
perpetuis futuris temporibus Christi Fideles omnes intelligant 
quam gratum acceptumque Nobis fuerit Majestatie tua munus, 
hoc presertim tempore nobis oblatum ; 

Nos qui Petri, quem Christus, in ccelum ascensurus, Vicarium 
suum in Terris reliquit, et coi curam Gregis sui commisit, veri Suc- 
ceasores wumus, et in hac Sancta Sede, a qua omnes Dignitates ac 
Tituli omanant, sedemus, habita super his cam eiadem Fratribus nog- 
tria matura Deliberatione, de eoram unanimi Consilio et Assensa, 
Mojestati tue Titulum hunc (videlicet) Frotr Derznsouxu donare 
decrevimus, prout Te tali Titulo per Presentes insignimus ; Man- 
-dantes omnibus Christi Fidelibus ut Mfajestatem tuam hoc Titulo 
nominent, et cum ad eam scribent, post Dictionem Regi adjungant 
Finer Drvensonr. 

Et profecto, hujus Titnli excellentia et dignitate ac singularibns 
Meritis tuis diligenter perpensis et consideratis, nullum neque dignius 
neque Majestati tue convenientins nomen excogitare potuissemus, 
quod quotiens audies aut leges, totiens proprie Virtutis optimique 
Meriti tui recordaberis ; nec hujusmodi Titulo intumesces vel in 
Superbiam elevaberis, sed solita tua Pradentis humilior, et in Fide 
Christi ac Devotione hujas Sanctw Sedis, a qua exaltatus fueris, 
fortior et constantior evades, ac in Domino bonorum omnium Largi- 
tore letaberis perpetaum hoc et immortale Glorie tum Monumentum 
Posters tuis relinquere, illisque viam ostendere ut, si tali Titulo ipei 
quoque insigniri. optabunt, talis etiam Opera efficere, praclaraque 
Moajestatis tue Vestigin sequi studeant, quam, prout de Nobis et 
dicta Sede optime merita est, una cum Uxore et Filiis, ac omnibus 
quia Te ot ab Illisnascentor, nostra Benedictione, in Nomine illins, 
a quo illam concedendi Potestas Nobis data est, larga et liberali 
Manu Bonedicentes, Altissimum illum, qui dixit, por Me Regea 
regnant e Principes imperant, ot tn oujus manu Corda sunt Regum, 
cogamus et obsecramus ut eam in suo Ssncto Proposite confirmet, 
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ejusque Devotionem multiplicet, ac preclaris pro Sancta Fide gestis 
ita illastret, ac toti Orbi Terrarum conspicuam reddat ut Judicium, 
quod de ipss fecimus, eam tam insigni Titulo decorantes, a nemine 
falram aut vanum jndicari possit; Demum, mortalia bujus Vite 
finito Curriculo, sempiternm illius Glorim consortem atque participem 
reddat. 

Dat. Romer apad Sanctam Petram, Anno Incarnationis Dominicce 
Milleeimo, Quingentesimo, Vigesimo Primo, Quinto Idus Octobris, 
Postificatus nostri anno Nono. 


Eoo Lxo Decurcs, Catholics Eeclesice Episcopus. 
Locus Signi. 

Ego B. Epis. Ostien. Card. 8. 

Ego N, Card, de Flisco Epiec. Albn. 

Ego A. Epise. Tuscul. de Farnesiis, 

Ego Episc, A. Alban, 

Hgo P. Tit, 8. Eusebii Presbyt. Card. 

Ego A. Tit. 8. Marim in Transtyberim Presbyt. Car. Bonon. 

Ego Laur. Tit. Sanctoram Quatuor Coronatoram Presbyt, Card. 
manu propria, 
Ego Jo, Do. Tit. 8. Jo. an. Por. Lat. Presbyt. Cardin, Recanaten 
manu propria, 

Ego A. Tit. 8, Prisce. Prosbyt. Card, de Valle manu propria. 

Ego Jo. Bap. Tit. 8. Apollinaris Preabyt. Card. Cavallicen. 

Ego 8. Tit. 8. Cyriaci in Thermis Presbyt. Car. Comen. 

Ego D. Tit. 8. Clementis Presbyt. Car. Jacobinus. 

£go L, Tit. 8, Anastasio Presbyt. Car, Campegius, 

Ego F. Ponsettus, Tit, 8. Pancratii Presbyt. Car. 

Ego G, Tit. 8. Marcelli Car. Presbyt. de Vic, 

¥go F. Armellinus Medices, Tit. 8. Callisti Presbyt. Car. 

Ego Tho. Tit. 8. Xisti. Card. Presbyt. 

Ego E, Tit. S. Matthmi Presbyt. Card. 

Ego Ch, Tit. Maries Ane Cali, Presbyt. Car. 

Ego F. 8. Marie in Cosmedin. Diacon. Car. Ursinus, manu prop. 

Ego P. S. Enstachii Disconus, Car. manu propria. 
8, Sergii et Bacchi Discon. Car. Cexsarinus. manu prop. 
}. Coama et Dam. Disc. Car. de Salviatis. manu prop. 
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Ego N. 8, Viti et Mod. Discon. Car. Rodulphus. manu prop. 

Ego Her. 8. Agathm Diaconus Car. de Rangon. manu prop. 

Ego Aug. S. Hadriani Diaconus Car. Trivultius. manu prop. 

Ego F. 8. Maria in Portien Car. Pisanus, manu propria. 

Locus Sigilli. 
H, pe Comnrisca. 
Explicatio Nominwn, Titulorum, ot Familiarum, suprascriptorum 
subscribenti 
Epiccopi Cardinales. 

Bermardinua Carvaial Hispanus, Episcopus Ostien, Cardinalis 
Sancta Crucis. 

Nicholaus Cardinalis de Flisco, Episcopna Albu, 

Alexander Epiacopus Tusculenus de Famesiis, 

Antonius de Monte Sancti Sabini, Episcopus Albanus. 

Presbyteri Cardinales. c 

Petrus de Accoltis, Tituli Sancti Eusebii, Presbyter Cardinalis. 

Achilles de Crassis, Tituli Sancte: Maris trans Tyberim Presbyter- 
Cardinalis Bononien. 

Lourentius Puccius, Tituli Sanctorum quatuor Coronatorum Pres- 
byter Cardinalis. 

Johannes Dominicus de Cupis, Tituli Sancti Johannis ante Portany 
Latinam Presbyter Cardinalia Recanaten. 

Andreas de Valle, Tituli Sancte Prisce Presbyter Cardinalis de 
Valle. 

Jo, Baptista Palavicinus, Tituli Sancti Apollinaris Precbyter Car- 
dinalia Cavallicen. 

Scarramuceia Trivaltius, Tituli Sancti Cyriaci in Thermis, Pres- 
byter Cardinalia Comensis. 

Dominicus Jacobatiue, Titoli Sancti Clementis, Presbyter Cardi- 
nalis Jacobinus. 

Laurentins Campegins, Tituli Sanctee Anastacie, Presbyter Car- 
dinalis Campegius. 

Ferdinandus Ponzettus, Tituli Sancti Pancratii, Presbyter Can. 
dinalis, 
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Galliclmus Raymundus de Vicos Tituli Sancti Marcelli Cardi- 
nalis Preabyter de Vic. 

Franciscus Armellinas Medices, Tituli Sancti Calisti, Presbyter 
Cardinalis, 

Frater Thomas de Vio, Titali Sancti Xisti, Presbyter Cardinalis. 

Frater Egidus Viterbensis, Tituli Sancti Matthies, Presbyter Car- 
dinalis. 

Frater Christophoras Humalins, Tituli Sancte: Marise de Araceli, 
Presbyter Cardinalis. 

Franciottus Ursinus, Sanctee Marie in Cosmedin Diaconus Car- 
dinalis, Ursinus, 

Paulus de Cresis, Sancti Eustachii, Diaconus Cardinalis. 

Alexander Ceesarinus Sanctorum Sergii et Bacchi Diaconus Car- 
dinalis Cesarinns. 

Johannes Salviatus, Sanctorum Cosme et Damiani Diaconus Car- 
diualis de Salviatis. 

Nicholas Rodulphus Sanctorum Viti et Modesti in Mocello, 
Diaconus Cardinalie Rodulphus. 

Hereules Comes de Rangonibus, Sancts Agathe Diaconus Cardi- 
nalis de Rangonibus. 

Anguatinus Trivaltius, Sancti Adriani Diaconns Cardinalis Tri- 
valtias. . 

Franciscus de Pisanis, Sancte Marie in Porticu Diaconue Cardi- 
nalis Pisanus. 


No. XI. P. 275, n. 217. 
From the original, in the possession of the Reverend Mr. Hinckes 
of Cork. 


Stonsor Mio, 

Quex Gismondo Arovello, degno de tutti gli honori mentre rapre- 
senta il Re vostro ne la imbasciaria, prima che la bonta vostra 
affermasse l’haver egli ritratto la somma de i trecento acudi, che 
doveva darmi come dono di sua Maesté, et ordine di voi altri miei 
fantori, ha sempre givrato di non havere el modo di darmigli del 
vo, e che mubito che se gli rimettino, manderamigli sino & casa, @ 
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che pagarla del proprio sangue a non eavere caduto ne Jo errore del 
ferirmi ; et che di cid e suto cagione il Medico de gli Agustin 
gli ha riportato il falso; ma che sic voglio diventargti amivo, che 
mi sara tal mio in Inghilterra, che beato we. Mz hora che ha 
inteto come per tutta questacitte 8 sparvo il nome, che prova il come 
molto tempo 2, che bebbe tali denari, ei & porto in su le furie, et 
dice, ma de ai ; che gli ho ; négliene vo dare, perch? L’Aretino ha 
detto mal di me ; et voglio ucrivere al protettore cove stupende di 
lui. Onde non i parla d’altro, che de Jn teacagnaria di cost inao- 
Tente homo, al quale non ho fatto altro dispiscere che chiedergli il 
mio. I] che voi ginstissima creatora del grande Henrico, non sop- 
portarete gia ; ma piaccia a Dio che fornisca cosi empia lite, senza 
altro interresse che di danari at parole ; ot bascio la mano di V. 8. 
con tutto Yanimo. Di Venetia, il vin, di Luglio, 1648, 


Obligatissimo Serv. 
Prova Ansrino, 


Al Honoratissimo Signor Fillippo Obi Imbasciatore del Re de 
Inghilterra apresso la Maesta di Ceuare. 





No. X11. P. 293, n. 241. 
Brunck. Analecta vet. Poet. Gree. tom. ii. p. 49, 


ELE ATAAMA TOT KAIPOT. 
TIOXEIAINMOT. 
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In Simulacrum Occasionis et Panitentia. 
Ausonius, Epig. xii. 
Cajusopus? Phidie, qui signum Pallados, ejus 
Quique Jovem fecit tertia palma ego sum. 
Sam dea qum rara, et paucis Occasio nota. 
Quid rotuls insiatis? Stare loco nequeo. 
Quid talaria habes? Volucris sam. Mereuriua que 
Fortunare solet, tardo ego, cam volui. 
Crine tegis faciem. Cognosci nolo. Sed heus ta 
Occipiti calvo es. Ne tenear fugiens. 
‘Que tibi juncta comes? Dicattibi. Dic rogo que sis. 
Sam Dea cui nomen nec Cicero ipse dedit. 
Sum Dea, que facti, non factique exigo poenas ; 
Nempe ut penitent, sic Metances vocor. 
Tu modo dic quid agat tecam? Si quando volavi 
Hec manet, banc retinent quos ego preterii. 
‘Tn quoque dum rogitas, dum percontando moraris 
Elapsam dices me tibi de manibus. 


Capitolo del? Occasions di Nicolo Machiavelii. 
Chi nei tu, che non par donna mortale, 
Di tanta grazia il ciel t” adorna et dota? 
Perehé non posi? perché a’ piedi hai !'ale ? 
To son P’Oceasione, e pochi nota. 
E In cagion che sempre mi travagli 
E’, perch’ io tengo un pie sopra una rota. 
Volar non é che al mio correr s’ agguagli, 
E perd Vale a’ piedi mi mantengo. 
Accié nel corso mio ciaseuno abbagli. 
Gli sparsi miei capei dinanzi io tengo ; 
Con essi mi ricuopro il pettoe ‘1 volto 
Perch’ un non mi conosea quando venga. 
Distro del capo ogni capel m’e tolto, 
Onde in van s’affatica un, se gli avviene, 
Ch’ io V'abbia trapassato, o stio mi volte. 
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Dimmi chi é colei che teco viene? 
E? Penitenca ; e perd nota e intendi 
Chi non sa prender me costei ritiene. 
¥ tu, montre parlando il tempo spendi, 
Occupato da molti pensier vani, 
Gia non t” avvedi, lasso, ¢ non comprendi 
Com’ io ti son faggita dalle mani! 


Ha! who art thou, of more than mortal birth, 
‘Whom heaven adorns with beanty’s brightest beam 7 
On wings of apeed why spurn’st thou thus the earth? 
‘Known bat to few, Occaston is my name. 
No rest I find ; for underneath my feet 
‘Th’ eternal circle rolle that speeds my way. 
Not the swift eagle wins his course no fleet ; 
And these my glittering pennons I display, 
‘That from the dazaling sight thine eyes may turn away. 
in full Juxnriance o'er my angel face 
Float my loose tresses free and unconfined, 
‘That through the veil my features few can trace ; 
But not one hair adorns my head behind, 
Once past, for ever gone ; no mortal might 
Shall bid the ceaseless wheel return again, 
But who is she, companion of thy flight ? 
Repentance. If thou grasp at me in vain 
‘Then must thou in thy arms her loathsome form retain. 
And now, whilst headless of the truths I sing, 
Vain thoughts and fond desires thy time employ ; 
Ah, seest thou not, on soft and ailent wing, 
‘The form that smiled so fair has glided by! 
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No, XUL P. 311. 
Loon. X. Pont. Maz. Iambici. 
In Incretio Statuam. 
Liumwran oceumbo, mea in precordia 
Adactum habens ferrum ; juvat mesa manu 
Tt preestitise, quod Viraginum prius 
‘Nulla ob pudicitiam peregit promptius ; 
Suvat cruorem contueri proprinm, 
‘Hlumgne verbis execrari asperrimis. 
Sangnen mi acerbius veneno colchica, 
Ex quo canis Stygius, vel Hydra preferox 
‘Artus meos compegit in pesnnam asperam ; 
Lnes fine, ac vetus reverte in toxicum. 
‘Tabes amara exi; mihi invisa et gravia, 
Quod feceris corpus nitidum et amabile. 
Neo interim suas monet Lucretia 
Civeis, pudore et castitate semper ut 
Sint preedite,, fidemque servent integram 
Suis maritis, cam sit heec Mavortii 
‘Lang magna popali, ut castitate feming 
Leetentur, et viris mage ista gloria 
Placere studeant, quam nitore et gratia ; 
Quin id probasse cade vel mea gravi 
Lubet, statim animam poram oportere extrabi 
‘Ab inguinati corporis custodia. 


No. XIV. P. 372, n, 311. 
From the Cctonian MSS, in the British Museum, Vitell, B. 4. 
p. 208. 
Quam grave Valnus acceperim ex scerbissima Sanctissimi Domini 
nostri morte facile est Majestatis vestre existimare, ut nil mirum 
‘videri debeat si doloris magnitudine victa, non ante quid mei 
officii ratio postulasnet ad iam scripsi ; ita enim illo ictu conciderat 
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animus, ut erigere se nullo modo poset. Cum primum vero me ex 
meerore collegi, has ad Majestatem vestram Literas dedi, at signifi- 
carem eadem me in religions, omne tempos, studio stque animo 
faturam erga Majestatem vestram, quo semper ante hac foimem. 
‘Nam tametsi permultum mihi a fortana ademptum est do potestate 
illi serviendi, amoris tamen et cbservantie nnlla dednetio facta est 
quia illam jam pridem cam primis et Christianis Prineipibns mihi 
maxime colendam proposni, cnjusque benevolentiam omni officio 
mihi compararem ; quam me ab humanissimo et gratissimo principe 
Plenissime conseeutum spero, cum in auis ac sui regni, cujus protector 
am, negociis, etudium meum ac diligentiam perspexerit, 

Ornaverat Sanctissimuz Dom. noster Majestatem vestram Chria- 
tiane Fidei Defensoris cognomine, quod ad posteros quoque Reges 
transiret, amplissimo illo decreto quod maximo illuvtrique Regi 
coneenisdat. Sed quum nova res et admirabilis visa eat, in Rege 
maximo pietas et eloquentia tanta, amplioribus et non usitatis titnlis, 
si qui reperirentur, illam exornare optabat, ideoque habebat adhuc 
apad se Ballam summorum cardinaliwm covensn super Defensoris 
Cognomine confectam ; quam nune ad Majestatem vestram mito, 
ut quam céetera illi debita Monimentorum genera mors preripuit, 
habeat hoc saltem sammum atque extremum Sanctitatis sus benevo- 
enti uc judicii de se Testimonium. Felicimsime valent Majentax 
vestra, eui me quam humillime possum commendo, Roms, xxiiii 
Decembris, u..xx1. 

Sacre Serenissima Majestatis Vestre, 
Hemillimus Servitor, 
Sacre Sereniasime atque invictissim. Anglie et Francie: Regia 
Majestati, 





NOTES. 





Norn 1 (p. 3)-—The suthor of the Ligne de Cambray” informs us 
‘nt by thie teat the French, monarch wo k to assist the axchduke 

his maternal anecstors on tho death of bis 
asad te Rng of rug in votre Gr Mich the archduke 
agreed not to tho king im his attempt on Milan, e de Camb, 
‘vol. i p. 397. "le would hive, been very’ indecorons, aoTindced very 
Impotit, in Charlen, to have introduoed’s elanee of thin nature, whick 


would have had tendency to throw doubts upon his title to his 
hereditary dominions in » Spain j nor are any such 6 stipulations con- 
tained in the treaty, which is couched only in goncral terms.—Vide 


Damont, tom. iv. par. i. p. tes, 
Nor 2 (p. 3)—Dumoat, vol. ir. par. ip, 204. | Rymer, Fipdore 
vol. vii. par. ‘The great attention paid by the pope to Heury 
Vi. ol is Frid uctny appears by n leer fhe oat 
respecting th arebbishop of 8. Andrews 
ee tee ike be en ee Laake 
exteems him before all the sovereigns of the time, and is ready to do all in 
jhis power for his gratification —Rymer, Food. vi, 96. 
sate Painting in on Wnt event, and anaising hint of Iie posto 
sion, con ting him on that event, 
Sathana a hin god intentions towards Eho holy 206 j atte aaioe ane 
requesting him to confor on the cardinal Giulio de’ Medici the arch- 
oa calloriegeaermielane complied. —Sed. Ep, Pont. 
2. 
Nore 4 (p. 30)—Guiecned ib, i vol, p08, A conten 
post pola into iho movth of the cardinal the besuil wards hy whic 
fought to damade hie coantrymen trom all propos of, sociation 
idem ferro vinci, sed turpius auro—t . of Helvetic Hist. 
party p16. Ap. Henke, Germ. ed. vol ii. p. 239. 
Nor 5 (p.28)——Tho circumstances of thio batlo are. parsculrly 
reid by So Cex, Roamiais in his ile of Gian Glacope Trovlate, Sie 
ee Gat some bx yee ie of Meleynano or 5. 





E z. 


‘Donato, and observes “ that it produced Rot 
Tealy, but throaghout E: ;Noursh tf opera tho ved tho Swine of tne 
of ‘which they had obtai former victories.” 
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Froncis L, writing to his mother Louis, regent of France, declares that 
wenguiary and and ferocious a batile had mot heen fought for the long 

‘course of 2000 years--Roam. tom. ip. 498¢, 

Nore 6 (p. 26)—The sothor of the “League of Cambray” states 
ons on the part of the French to have been between five and six 

‘hat 15,000 Swiss were left dead on the field ; liv. v. 


vol. i authority of informs 
Ue that it appeared by a mosise roll of the Swiss, fier thelr return, that 
about 5000 men had perished in the action—Hist. of the Helvetic 
Confed. vol i. p. 112. 





« 
‘Minna? fom wich an exes gen by the On. oem vl. 
P 504, 
Nore 8 (p 28)<—Dument, Corpe Diplomat. tom. iv. par. ip. 214. 
‘monty boare date tho 15% da of October, 1515. ‘The editor remarks 
dias mee omeladed at Sine oo grey ve 
in cunsoquance of the battle of Matignano ; but in thia he ie 
were 


7 no 
‘pope, when some modifieations ware and Leo wrote to the king 
to conclliate his favour—Fabron. Vita in Adnot. No, 40 


Nore 10 (p, 30)—Gaicciard, Ih, xii. vol i, p. 106, In the former 
editions of tis wort, Ehad denominated Teodoro Trivulai, tho sow of 


turin i bis taeabts work mot be the mune style of eriticiam.— 
Nore 11 (p. 31}--Palydoro Virgilio was s native of Urtino, and 





Nore 12 (p. 85)—A very yerteree scogant of these eplendid pre: 
parations is given by ® cont narration yet 
femains unpublisbed, but from w! ines semtracrd by Dom. 
Moreni anotations on the work of Faris de Greeis, mentioned in 
the following note—For this passage, vide App. No, 1, 
rslaton bse ied 


the pope to ce, an is of the ceremonies, during ‘winch be 
contimed i in which he 








The popes on Eto from whieh the above information is 
chiefly derived, is App. No. I. 

Nore 14 (p. 41)~—In the rebellions efforts of XL to seize wy 
the crown the Bf of hia father, Xo same Fiat 
that when he bad 0 the kingdom, be would abolish 
the Phagmste Senotion Tat oveat coool the pope dit no 
forget to remind him of his promise, in of which that crafty 


prinoe ismued a decree for its shrogation, which he sent to the at 
of Paris for ite approbation ; but st the same time he socnedy directed 


pel 
Nor 18 —Hiet, 8, Lateran Cone. p. 184. §. 8. Conc 

rr eee <3 Deng, Op, a 
i, |. By art xxix, | Concontat, the clergy are probitit 
ieboping concubines, under 
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xorem habet, et ad aliam uxorem, mulierem accedit 
Tie tev clube nal, Janis Aposoll conliam, wxones dacae™ 
Nore 16 (p. 42)-—The Parisians, who hated the Concordat 
te pope prope atin poor tah gain acre 
Prat. The following lines are said to have been affixed in 
different parts of the city :— 
© Pre Moller, frendens Leo rodit utramque 5 
vi Lan Mate niberie 
Canjugio ‘hoe Jonge jungas 5 sy Cerberus aller rant”? 


Such was the tumult, that » leader only seemed wanting to induoe the 
to revolt, and the strecta of Paris resoundod wit eoditious bal- 





want Histor Solr Wp Tee Ed. Buokley. 


Nore 17 (p. 48)—N the of the pontiff, the 
@ ef _Novritanting Hiveralty of the pon 
eee ated oe rere well pleased when ho 





Nore 19 (p. 47).—This treaty, the ject of which was, to 
BTS pire my fm 

relinquished by hia brother Maximilian, occasioned great debates in tho 

‘which are fully stated by Lord Herbert. “Leo 

hand herein,” awa that historian, “aa knowing how much safer it was 
for Ttaly, that © single duke should Mi ® 
prince as Francia J.” At this time the emperor ‘am 
‘With promises of granting to him the duchy of Milan, 
him the empire, by which means he 

ams of money. Vide Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. p. 61, &e. 


to her descendanta,— Vide Guicciard. lib, xii, vol, ii, p. 112. 


Nore 21 (p. 50)-~-By this treaty, which was effected on the seventh 
day of November, 1515, Francis to advance to the Swiss four 
hundred thousand crowns in lieu of the terms sti by tho treaty of 
Dijon, and three hundred thousand more for the expenses which they 
had ineurred in Italy—Du Mont, Corps Diplomat. vol, iv. part i. p. 218, 

Nore 22 (p. 60). 
wore fixed at fifteen 


—The ions of the kings of England and Spain 
thousand gold fori eech, and Mattniban wes to 
the stipulations entered into by him with the Swiss in 
this reepect. Supp. au Corps Diplomat, wé sup. 


i 


eno ibt that it was concluded, 
ba Nagi tea ater perdi wring ip rad oat, provided be 
‘the eballenge, and meet jn single. coml 
first restore matters to their former footing. Ammir. Ritratt! 
'Uomsint ust dt Came Medici in Opoan vol it pe 105. I by thin 
Proposal it was meant thet the duke inquith to Lorenzo the 
fovereignty of Urbino before the combat took place, it was not likely that 
the duke would accede to it, and the evasion will not save the credit ot 
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the papal commander, which, however, might perhaps be defended on 
better grounda, 


‘Nore 25 (p, 65)—It appears from Gaiceiardini, that the Roman 
comigen proteded dat the wes Yecanss Florida was not 
e named a a subjoct of the chureh and secretary of the dake ; 
‘bat the histori judy (ponte thio 20 0 misecable cori Storia ital. 
Tib, xiii, vol. i, p. 183. The secretary dk1 not, however, love his life on 
this 1 uk wae liseenane in somengeenee: oF ei peeticn: fox tee} 
parpose, in the treaty sflerwarda between the 
parties Leoni, Vita di Ex. Maria duca d’Urbino, lib, fi, p. 261, 
Nore 26 (p66) —He was the son of Glovamni di Pier-Rranceseo do’ 
Modici, by Caterina Sfaras, the heroine of her age, and was bom ut 
Forti, in 1498, It we may eredit Amis ho mantfoted, in bis infancy 
1 most aavage ferocity of disposition, which could be gratified bi 
wage ferocity of, disposition, w only d by 


seeptre 
see aL py Lie of Lovenso de® 


Nore 27 (p._ 67).—Ammirato, Opuse. vol iti. p. 105. Guicciard. 
Hib. ii, “Leoni informs us, more particularly, that Lorenzo was woun 


that he frequently visited the artillery being sufticient! 
Sttentive ta bis eafory, fool aim af his bead, whilat be war stooping 
examine o cannon, and between the neck and the shoulder ; 


i 
L 
| 
E 





Nore 90 (p. 78)-—Guieciard ib, xi. vo. i M46. ” jsother axthor, 
2g dae 

hh sing alleging, that if lo loot his body, bo cared ‘nothing about bis 
‘soul —Fabron. p. 285. 


Nore 31 (p. 75)-—Fabron. Vita Leon. X. p. 120. It ia not, however, 
Iimprctla,that te earl was tity nda 
interference of Francis I, 
‘Genoese subjects, and of 
di Principi, vol. i. p. 21. 
Nore 32 (p. 76).-—Vasari, who has given some sceount of this trans- 
scion inane, enon aoe nae te 
conspiracy, having Gerrelo and Hathallo 
Riarlo ae different persons. conn a Ragicas: pe 





saa owe considerable ight on this tumaation, is given in Rymer, 
pa. i p. 
Nove 34 (p. 77).—Mr, Henke, in a note on this has 
an en dee, ir Ya in A 
b coe he Ziegler 
et Liter.” vol. i p. 210,) to show that Clement, whilst known se the 
Cardinal Giclio de? Medici, wan the chief instigator of all the severities 
yraetised by the pope in the eourse of this aifair ; for the purpoee of 
ling, by the he ole ee eee be ows wales 
aud ambitioes designs ; whi devoted 10 hi partaitted 
we eitcst and crush cabo exowuted fe bis Temas Fide 
Gem Baval hp alee 
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umbilico ad plantas pedum totum uut nec stare mec ineedere: 
poset? Vide Fabeok Loon X. p= S87” 

Nore 37 (p. 82).—The inhabitants of Rome, at this period, are 
eooarated Torben af 85,000 ‘persons, iancloding strangers ; but afer 
the dreadful anckage of the city, in the pontificate of Clement VIL, and. 
the other calamities which that place experienced, a 
the time Jovius nan nel ogare Ib. iv. p. 83. 

Nore 88 (p. 84).—Inferno, cant. 
teenth canto, where Dante finds ‘ith int ¢ 





Nore 39 (p, 85).-—The French translator has increased the number of 
editions of the fifteenth century to for which he has been red, 





and 
Bs 833", 
jie 88)—*'Thia taste of the age had s influence, 
ne ae of ie oie oe drew up for 
Yoox Ite voided many modern Latin ‘expressions, whieh are bocome 
poet om dito, referred to religious notions 
’\—Henke, Germ, Ed. vol. ii. p. 337%. 
oy (p. 89)—This will sppear from the admirable Lacox, or 
yma, of pany of Laenoo do! Medi, given in, Se Appeniin Of thia 
‘tranulation is also there attempted ; which is, however, very ‘e 
Yo the English reader a fall es of the majectic grandeur and. 
profound piety of te onjgaal, Vide Appendix LIL, 
ane 97),—Felice Contelori, who wrote an express treatise on 
ject ead by Pallavicini, Istoria del Concilio di Trento, lib, i. 
on p 84, Ed. Rom. 1664, 4to. Mr. Henke has observed, that 
“ archives were ware not Likely to give any information respecting the fact #o 
tively anserted by Goieciardini and Fra. Paolo ;” and this he bas 
Followed up. by a long note, the tandaney of which jin to implienio the 
ont in ¢ is act of misapplication of the property of the chureh ; but as 
ja opinion ia founded rather om cireumstances in the character and 
conduet of the pontiff, and the times, than upon any additiopal evidence 
of the fact, I shall not eny ‘farihe! in the bate, but refer the toader 
10 the ‘passage in Germ. Ed. vol ii. p. 341°. 

Nove 43 (p 92) Pudet referre,” says Fabroni, epeaking of Tetzel, 
‘gun ipee et of fit, ueei Legntas  exlo mises faiect ad gnod 
piseulam ¢; ium atque purgandum.” Leonis X. Vita, p. 

The Pelorned wrkee sccume beg Kot having exceeded all his prede- 
essory in bis rapacity upon thia cocaion. “On ne peut pes dire que 

Tales IE. qu’Alexander VI, ou qu’auoun autro de ses predecessours iit 
Join & cet égard ; et je ve sai si les Quéteurs, qui sous Vinspec- 

tion de wom Nouoe farent employes an rocouvrement dee déaiere, n’efface- 

at py ar ra eo tng Ja deme de cons ou sete al arent 

Tae Te Intlgenees, tan hi 707. “Ed. La Haye, 1751, ae 
et Jes In A % 

Hoste other inelanees of the arroganse, 


has cited numerous rapncity, 
snd Hamp of Teta aod his anoint o tho anor 
authors, If the reader should be of opinion that the scandalous and 
abominable nature of such » traffic stands in need of further proof, be 
may ind taba in Mr Henkes annotations on tho above paige 
Germ. Ed, vol. lis p. 344. 
‘Norn 44 (p. 92).—He was born at Inleben, in the county of Mansfeld, 
on the tenth day of November, 1483, His name, in his native 
was Inter, which afforded some one of his numerous adversaries @ sa! 
ject for tho following lines, more remarkable for their scurrility than. 
‘their wit :— 














: and 
my quoting them will scarcely justify the remark of the amnotator, that I 
have in my froquent citations ‘too much on the narrative and 
representations of Luther. Vide Ital. Ed. vol, vi. p. 120.* 

Note 48 (p. 100).—The cardinal maintained, on the authority of tho 
church, “ that one drop of the blood of Chriat being sufficient to redeem 
the whole buman race, the remaining part thet was hed in the garden, 
and upon the crot was left aa » Tepsey to the charch, ani might be 
by i pontiff.” Luther, wl 
admitted that the merits of Christ ware necessary to salvation, denied 

money in a cheit; but allowed that he had 


ts 





among 7 
‘necessity of faith to ealvati afterwards maintained hy Luther 
with grest and ta voch  lengt did be mie tas ecm, 


to hia intention, to derogate not only from the 

neva of ed (pod works, Vet oven their i ’ 
‘of salvation, nor even as 8 prepare 

means, nor even as a 

Maclean, note on Moeheim's Bete Hine yok 

‘Amudorif went still farther, and maintained, 

impediment (0 salvation. Lather endeavoured to explain hia notion of 

faith and works by saying, “ Bona opers non faciant bomem virum ; sed 

bomus vir facit bons opera. Mala opera non faciunt matum viram ; sed 

saslus vir facit male opera.”—Seckend. lib. i. sec. xvii. p. 100, 


Nore 49 (p. 101)-—Staupitz was in fact a warm adherent to the cause 
of Lather, and Pallavicini informs us hat it was wxppowed to have been 
at his instigation that Luthor first opposed himself to the promulgation 
of indulgences : * Non misurando i] futuro giuoeo di quella mins. ch’egli 
Scorndovs.”” ‘That Palisvici wae not mistakea in thi conjecture 
alenty eppeare by ® beter from Lather to Siamplis. Vide Latheri Op. 
tom. £ p, 64, 


Nore 50 te 103).—Although Luther, in his second appeal, which bears 
date the 28 ae , 1518, bas not expresily amigned wa 9 

reason for it, ihe ped ball of the Sth dey of tho sume snonth ; yet it ja 
Eighly probebte dat he wae sufficiently informed of fiw p isis at 
loot slp wall arare Ghat some measure of the Kind would bs taken gale 
him ; as ho ex states, that “he heam proceedings are already 
conmepeed agsiost him in’ the Homan court, and fat 5 ae 
appointed to conderan him,” &e. So that thero can be ne doal 


secienstion oft secs Seia socirages fd inthe 


ppeal of Lut opis 








y, (a slow progress i 
neoa of mach. ‘and that it was not published at Lints ti the 13th 
day of Decesber tin aforia'no prot at Later wee not spyriacd 
of ita contents ; ‘nd, at all events, tio eufSciont for the prevont parpoee, 
that it appears from his ‘that be knew such measures were in 
agitation — Fide Era. Paolo lib. &. p. 9." Pallaricini Hb i op. xilp. 92, 
Ila with plssure [0d that Archdotcon Coxe has also fully eomeurred 
opinion here expressed. Vide Hist. of the Honse of Austria, 

voli. Hee 836, in nate 55 
_, Nome Bl (p. 103) —* Neque enim ignorantiorem Asimam ego vidi,” &e, 
plane mo damnatum abs te, tam tenebricoto cerebro,” says 
Uiiten of Tac. Hongetzaten, a Dominican inguialon, who bad exhorted 
the pope to usg no otber remedies than fire and sword to free the world 

from such a pest as Luther. Vide Lath. Op. tom. . p. 102, b. 
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Norm 82 (p. 103). Adeersus armatum vires Gochlewm. 
ano, ‘qui nuper ab oris, 


i unde 
‘alti ‘Papee,” 
Exrorumque Patres, atque “ine 


. torn, ti, p. 567. 

Nore 63 10) Th a sameness bene to mention the meaeures 
taken » (gaye the learned: Srna of Mose, vl tp ‘1,) 
“to draw Lather alew onder the pepal yoke, because owe, moamros 
were indeed more than the wild suggestions of superstition and 
tyranny, maintained and avowed with the mont frontless impudence.”” 

Norz, 54 (p. 109)—The Italian poems of Sanazzaro have generall 
boom published with hin ‘Arcadia; of which there have been urmercus 
Ciidcke' af aheas the most som and correct are those by Comino, 
Padus, 1723, dto, and by i, Venice, 1752, 8vo. 


be enumerated amongst the fret improvrisatori, or reciters of 
extempore verees; an art peculiae to Itely, and which he thinks wae 
also hereafter mentioned. Teal, Ed, vol. vii. 


p. HI, in add. note*. 


Nore 38 (p. 111).—Mazruch. vol. i. p. 67. “Ebbe ln be J Signoria 
Nepi, e @altre Castella nello stato Ecclesiastion da ale 
poset, Tm morte ai coeo Betaards, cepoity it Roms nel M584 de 
Clementi VIL. fa data nd Alfonso au fighivolo naturale.” "Manni Teton 
del Decamerome, pari, cap. sou. p. 238 however, 
Sopeived of hie Dy Pao! HIT, he Sa 
ions [ag how of 
Clement VI, Paul in the 
and died in 15841 The’ cenothion te Poni ot 


on the 
Gans tus selaten this cixeumatance 2 Leone X. dos al U 

Ries gainge sais pra dot nel ai 
8. Pietro ep, nel 1586, por ls morta Iai senza sueceesion, 

Sree ath Sa *—Ragionam. p. 93. Ed. Arez, 1762, 

Roe (i 1a)—Ieine Pe Arn, vol p18 Mazruch. 
vol, i, p. 66. If the reader be curious to inguire what were the sublime 
and paleo pesmgee whisk #0 wonderfut an effect on the 

may ti li 


Porta quel i ext foot tae 5 


1H di te naeque quel di cui nascesti” 


‘iis sonnets beginning, 

Helens, del gran Bembo altero pegno.”” 
Morosins is said to have been buried in one of the churches of Padua, 
with the following inscription : Hic jacet Moronina, Petri Bembi Ooncu- 
Bina. Bat Masmachei as chown that tha pitogh is Getitious, She 
‘wat in fact, interred in the church of 8. Barto at Padua ; over 
her sepalehre ia inseribed, 

Morosina, i Bembt Mati. 

Obiit 8 due Augusti, w.v.xxx¥. F 
Bombo is atid to have regarded her as a legitimate wife. ‘That he loved 
lier with a aincere and constant affection ia apparent from tho grief 
‘which ho suffered on her loss; on which occasion eleven of his sonnets 
remain, which have more pathos than any of his writi Vide et 
Bemb, Ep. Fam. lib. vi. ep. 66, 67. Lettere volgari, vol. ii. lib. ii, 14. 
‘Count Bosai is mistaken in ing thet Bembo did not quit 
until after the death of Leo X., as he left it in tho lifetime of that pontiff, 
and bas aesigned his reasons fur it, aa before noticed, 








alle Minerva at the great altar, and between the tombs of 
Leo X. aud Clement VII. Bossi eoems to think that I have inslated too 
much on the dissolute life of Bembo, before he becarue a cardinal, ani 
‘epous by adlucing ihe example of several of his acortplbed and 
‘A000 

- I have only to observe in reply, that I am not 
aware of having been ly severe om the character of Bembd in 
this respect ; although I fully agreo with Count Bossi, sccording to 
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Nore 61 (p. 118).—On the portrait of this lady, Mola wrote 
ni 2) Sadaing of By simanay Sy ore Pina, whichis 


Nome 62 (p. 118)—That Molza was not so enveloped 
amgurs aa wholly to havo relingrished tho hopes of & fame, is 
evident from coe of his sonnets, bepianing, « Alto Silenso, ca 

mi tir.” His grand. ter, Taryuinia is eldest 
on Camillo, nin Yous, sks aoongee the, inoee bnraed made. 
trions women of Italy, Her works, united with those of her ancestors 
‘were published in 2 vola. 8vo, 1750, 

Nove 63 (p. 119).—Vide ante, voli, chap. ii. In the year 1507, he 
was neut by the cardinal J; ‘o Manse, to congratclate his sister, 





Nore 65 (p. 123) —The oxntre of the facciaia of the ‘house has the 
facing npn 


‘ARYA, BED APTA MIMI; SED NULII OBNOKIA; SED RON 





PROPITIO“ 
BE BanEsT, QU, oT 
‘PINDARICA. 


celebrated efter ite first publication in Ferrara, 

‘Mazziooco, in 1516, 4to, 1 mast refer to tho bil end 

historians of Italy, and eapecially to Maxxuchelli, 

no lesa than sixty-eoven editions, down to the year 1733 ; of which the 

best in allowed to be that with ‘the desi 7 Parra, Venlo 
‘Francesco di Franceschi, 1584, 4to. For much 


Notes 68 (p. 123)-—The * Satires” of Aricsto were not published 
‘until after the death of their author, in 1588. This edition is entitled, 
“Lg Same di M. Ladovico Ariosto volgari. In terza rima, di nuovo 
Stam del Mese di Octobre, m.p.xxxt.,” from which i 

ere not 


tbliahed 
joems and those of Celio ragnial at Venton et ina Zrarmiana, 
Vincentio Valgrisi, in 1853, 8vo. Giraldi denominates them, ingenior 
i eet, suor. temp. dial. i, Some of them 

in various im the Carm. IHostr. Poet. Ital. 
‘vol i. p. 342. 

Nore 70 (p. 126)—One of jicces represents Christ just taben 
fm the exe inking on the knees of his mother, This work has 
jaently been in paintings which are erroneous tobe 
heloradiction of Michel Agncls and has alee een rare, Botan, 


Note ence nies Billy dgorttes and thee Seeks writ 
». 53, where is is described, where it 9 
Pay Juoctibed oF the eros the following ine Se 


+ Nom vi ai penes quanto sangwe costa, 


He also dexiy for her a figure of Christ on the cross, and another of 
Christ at well with the woman of has aleo teen 
soared. ‘Vosari, wf sup. My late lamented ‘Mr. Foseli, in one 

that 


of his Iettara to me, ing the abore 
'Ghere eoema to be vemne inoumistancy i ifs mo trees off ny orerk af 
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sculpture executed by Michel-Agnolo for Vittoris Colonna exista”” I do 
not perceive that I have stated that the works referred to were in 
seulpture, bat have expresily characterised them aa having bean designs, 
or drawing Oe of then ebjers th of Chit at te wel wit the 
woman of Samaria, excoui ‘Mickel-Agnolo, on panel, in chiaro-scuro, 
{Evo feet sx inches high, by ane foot eleven inches wide) formerly in the 

ss i Monte, afterwards came into my possession, and is 
the collection of the Livanroot Rorai Inerrrvzrox. 
Nore 71 (p. 126)-—In one of the poens of Michel-Agnolo, addrewsed 
the Mareteeann, be 


laments the flactuating siate of his religions een- 
timenta, and calls upon her to direct him in his spiritual eomcerna. He 






tion, drew down upon many persons in Italy the 
‘that taoy favoured the case of the reormers, whilst the 
i ‘was a reproach to no one, if he 
only conformed to the established creed ;” und further, that “the mare 
noble and elevated were the sentiments embraced by women of high 
rank in Italy at this period, the more liable were they to be suspected of 
‘what wan thore denopainated the German heresy ;” for examples of which 
‘Mr. Henke bas referred to Gerdesil, Italia Reformat, p. 155. 
‘Norm 72 (p. 127).—Of the poems of Vittoria Colonna, four editions 
Pirtplil, and pulled, without bey Knowledge, Serna in 18, 
wit at in 
reprinted in 1289, without nate of place or ter ; and agnin at Flo- 
Fence in the lastabentioned your, with tho aldition of sixteen spiritual 
somnets, ‘The fourth edition is that of Venice, 1544, with the addition 
of twenty-four spiritual eouneta, and her celebreted Stance, They were 
leo Tepublished after her desth. 
Nore 73 (p. 128).—Her life was written by Rinaldo Corso, and pub- 
ished at Ancona in 1836, A more fall nocout of her ia given by the 
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‘Dott, Baldassare Camillo Zamboni, prefixed to har works, edited by hi 
in 1759, to which odition he has added ber letters, which, we are’ 

are highly oatimable for the natural and easy elogancs of their style, 

Norz 74 (p. 128)—The ing of love, Tullia, is said not to have 
been insnbie te bie Meta er astractons, both of person. and 
mnind, are celebrated by the most distinguished wite and of the 
time, almost all of whom were proud fo enrol themnelves among her 
admirers. The principal work of Tullis is her poem in offava rima, 
entitled, “I Meschino, detto Guerino,” in twenty-six oantos, printed at 
‘Venice in 1860, quarto; which ia mid by Crescimbeni, vol. £ p. $41, 
to rival the “ Odyssey ” in the disposition of its parts ; Lut other crities 
have formed a different j Her dislogue, “Dell” Infinite 
@ Amore,” was printed at Venice, in 1547. Fegan a Planer rigged 
have addressed her in their verses, we find the cardinal Ippolito, son of 
Gialiano de? Medici, Franoeeoo-Maria Molzs, Exvole Bentivoglio, Fil 


F 





Nore 78 (p. 128)—At Venioo, 1548, 1849, 1380, and 1584, and again, 
cxrrected vy owes a 1568. | yin he lead and patrons to 
whom they are addressed, wo find Ereole Laigt Tensile, 
Yedoviso Domeatany Bersardine Rota, and Vittors Colonna ; some 
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man to whom they were so ineffectusily addressed by their unfortunate 


Nore 77 (p. 128)-—She became the wife of the celebrated Florentine 
sculptor, Bartolommeo Ammansti. Her works were first published at 
Flarowce, eporeawo i Gient in 1560. ‘Mazzuchelli and have 

testimonies of her contemporaries to her merits, 

“nom 130),—The “ Opere Burlesche” of Berni and others, after 

ee hen published, were collected by Anton- 
poekely abet perry Anes and poblished by the Giunti at 
Florence, vl. 1546, 1880, vi vol. 1805, cota aro pon fee 
Reprinted since, a mut ant fect 
Ganver. The moot complete and best edition le that of which the firs: 
and second volumes boar the date of London, 1728, and the third, of 
Florence in the same year, but which were, in tact, printod at Naples ; 
snd thio edition ia ited aa one of tho Tussi ds lingua by the aondemicians 
Della Cruson. 

Norz 79 (p. 180).—* A ”° mys Sancho, “on him who first 
invented Gp 5 ie erape a tone round Hike » cloak.” ‘Thus Berni, 
streak centary beteesComrates, an. the ease sublet =: 

dicevs ch’ ers Is pid bella 
Arte, it pitt bel mestier che i facesee 5 


Nore 60 (p, 181).—The work alluded to of Giovani della Cas in his 
“Forno,” published with hie terse rime, in the“ Opere Bur- 
losche ” of Berni and others, in three volumes. This piece has given riso 
to an infinite number of errors and mierepresentations, that bave siained 
tho memory of this most accomplished scholar and elegant writer with 





which he sppears from his eZquiute Latin boca, egress) 
Aa 'dermanon io whieh he ‘enileavoured to justify himeelf, by alleging 


Te ee ee eee days 
Swe ad connencyof he ature isnot! “fae thie BS 
refare to Bembo, Flaminio, and his other friends. His example may be 
a lesson to young writers, to be cautious how they produce 


“One line which dying they would wish to blot.” 


‘The works of Cans were collected and published in five volumes, quarto, 
‘Venice, 1728. Both his verse and prose may be esteemed among 
porest modola of tongue. 


‘the Italian 
Nore 62 (p. 181).—The first of thee editions is that of the Giunti, in 
1541, quarto. It was also at Milan sells cos d’ Andrea Calvo, 


1542) quarto, with the privilege of the pope, and the siate of Venice ; and 
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again at Venies, in 1545, com Ja Giwnts dé melte stemm, which axe, bow- 
over, of Little imy “4 Another odition is said to have been published 
at Venice, per Gi Beotta, in 1548. Kessroch, 
iv. 992 ; but this I conceive to be the “ Orlando Innamorate,” aa reformed 
by Lodovleo Dominio jt haat» cony of the latter week ‘the weno 
printer, and in the sams year, is my posseeaion. more modern 
Pdition’ with the date of Florence, 17: in fat: ited ws Naplos, is 
considered as the moet correct. sg 

Nore 82 (p. 133).—~Tiraboachi informs us that the first edition in that 
of Venice, in 1519, bat Fontanini and Zeno have cited an edition containing 
his ‘and the first seventeen books of his poem of Balto, printed at 
‘Venice in 1517, 80. ‘They wero afterwards reprinted at Venice in 1520; 
d by Alexander P: 


ant ‘aganini, i 
1521, ornamented with from blocks of wood. 
stuart elf ee ul rae 
its satirical tendency, and a new odition was printed, without nate of 


of those ‘since repr’ ly that of Venice, 

Variscum et Socios, 1573. A lid edition of the “ " of 

Folengi, in two vols. to, was pal et Mantas in 1768 and 1771, with 
i i Cenola, OF 


‘the life of tho author by Gianazostino Gradenigo, bishop of 
the origin of tho mucarooie style as well ia Feaden and ao in 
Ytaly, some additional and curious parti are giveh by Count Bosal, 
in lis notes snd documonts to the Italian translation, Vide vol. vil. pp. 
295, 297, 847 ; vol. xii. p. 226.° 


Ners 88 (p. 132).—-This poom, divided into eight cantes, has been 
i oseprinied thed the fine sdldon af the Sabbiy in Venice, 


by Gregorio de? the and 
1538, ly by io st i, at same n 
te tele eee ‘Rimini, by Soon ee (ea. casteata), in Venice, 
by Soom, £590, and 1539, and et the tame piace by Bindoat, im 15507 
ich last edition has beon counterfeited by an impression of the eame 


date of nich inferior execution, At the clove is an 
adatom frem the author, in which he has attempted to vindicate himpelf 
from the of impiety, in having satirized the clergy under the 
character of Sfonsignore Grifaroein ; and, what was mach 


im having shown a i to the caaso of the reformers. 
Pope 


Nore 84 (p. 133).—Bousi has endexvoured to invalidate the above 
jbeorvation, as bearing ‘ a 


and like David before Achiah, to havo feignod himself mad, and “ scrab- 

led om the doors of the gate, and let his spittle fall down upon his beard.” 
Nom: 86 (p. 134)-—Buooliche di Virgilio, per Bernardo Pulci, di 

Latino in ‘@aducte, So. Flor. 1994. Tm 

‘Warton is not correct in assarting that Virgil's Buoolios were tranelnted 


Nozx 87 (p. 185)—It appears from a letter of Giovanni Rucellai to 
‘Pristina, dated the 8th day of November, 1515, that Trissino had then 
completed his tragedy, which was intended to be represented bofore Leo 
X., probably on tho occasion of hin visit to Florence in that year. Vide 
Zeno, Note al Fontanini, Bib. Ital. vol. i. p. 464, It was not, however, 

tod until the year 1524, when it was published in Rome, per Lodovico 

Hi Arrighi Vicentino ; with » dedication which had been addressed by 
the author to Leo X. in the lifetime of that pontiff. 


Nore 88 (p. 186)—This like the second edition of the “ Sofon- 


ie,” in 1618, was printed with tho oorsional intrwduction of Greck 
the invention of whic Is due to Triseino, although This “authority has 
failed of introducing it into we. He dedicated it to the emperor 
Charles V., in an 1 ‘ins the motives of his attempt, aud 


5 ph aa 
oom gave groat offence, the author having voverely censured the con- 
‘some of the Roman pontiffe, in consequence of which they wero 
cancelled by him in the copies remaining unsold ; a circumstance which 
has given rise to much discussion among the Italian bibliographers. 
‘Vide Fontanini, Bib, Ital. vol. i p. 268 &c. As one of these excired 
Baamagee has a partioular reference to the subject of the pages of 
present work, I shall lay it before the » from the prima rarissima 
Edigione, aa it is denominated by Tiraboschi. In this extract will also be 
found » specimen of the peculiar manner in which Trissino attempted to 

introduce the use of Greek types. Vide App. No. VI. 
Nore 89 (p. 187)—To the particnlars here given ing Gio 
Giorgio ial Goant ‘Bost! tea wade considarcble alditons, fa his 
annotations on the present work, vide Ital. Ed vol, vil. p 847, ef seg. 
He has also enriched his edition by the publication of several ariginal 
the most eminent 


3 Leo X, 


! 
i 
i 
h 
! 
i 
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‘Aleiatns, Jasma Parchasins, Giovanoi and Paolo Rocellsi, Veronica 
Gumtree Comat ba ‘I mast refer my reader to the Italian 
‘tranalation, vol. x. p. 141.° 

Nore $0 (p. 189).—"The dialogue of ‘Triasino on the Tialian 
entitled * 1 tellano,” is thas named by the author from his 
eget teapot 

mo par Bont 0 non inferiore nessun 
slten dele noster ott The sities frientoiap which subeisted, between 
‘Trisgino and Racellai, whilet fey enn enc erin Ue woray 
fe Mate baa just ‘obeerved, ‘honourable to the characters of 
both —Teatro {tal, vol. i, p. 98. 


Nore 91 14) 00 fo os from Francis I. to the omy 
on basey peror 











« Laguil 
Che por pit oper 


Alamanni heard this with omy aod 
ae Since sehe tab to your majety, 

an a poet, to 
as the ambassador 
ill beoome to deviate 
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the 

first volume was also Tented by. the Conti at Florence ia 1882) ond 

both volumes were afterwards published wt Vouioe in 1588, and again in 
works 


1542, Ne wee oes of 
Heme in te er of oh ee ee 
Rome, in the latter Places they were ‘publicly borat. 
Mazmsh, vol i. p. 256, os. 

Nore 93 43) —Pootd at Pai by Robert Stephens, in 1546, in 
4 beanifl corrected bythe author, and dedicated to Francis I. 


and 

tly in a correct and fine edition 

ane ceb, by Caine se Padua, in ay with the “Ap” of 
Bacslky, a tho epigrams of Alemans® and at Bologna in 1748. 


Hors 94 (9.149) —First printed, after. the death of the suitor, nt 
ells, stamperia di Giunss, 1570, 440. ‘The eabjoct 
Teeeteet bat he city of the capital of the di 


be 
I ocs 05 Meee fl Cis) printed at Paris, da Rinaldo 
Calderio © Claudio suo Sglinolo, 4to, and at Venice, per Comin da 
Trino da Monferato, 1549. This work is litle moro than a transposi- 
tion, into Tialian offava rima, of » French romance, entitled “Gyron 
Courtois,” which Alamanni undertook, at the request of Francis L, a 
short time before the doath of that as from the infor- 


has described the origin and laws of the British kmightsermant,’or 


Nore. 96 (p. 149).—Mazzuch in art. Augurelli. This incident is also 
alluded to in the following nes of Latomus. 
Ut quod minus callegit ¢ carbon 
Awidi Eeonis ecipoee o dnthua™ 
wri ol i. pari p. 281. Where he obser 
tht Aegon hat Te ia poem to write in enh and 19 
make no Teovunt of tik eae a except a few 
Hines at the end, the who Mase spear tole tek a seriously 
swrliten } end even in Chess bs profeczsa to hare aningied the oasons of 
windom with the festivity of wit :— 
« — doctas aalibun sermones spargere puria 
Tentavi.” 


Norm 8 16)).. Per ay ‘that Alfonso Castrictta, of 
Prd ed pepe fencing me 


applied to tho Roman court for a him from’ ite 

‘To the granting this dis fon Sanazzaro oj all bis 
infiuenoe, and his friend Bembo to ty if possible, the 
immaing of the bull ; but the rank and of the is were 


Quid tabi ‘comme | Leone t 
are mens ee 
pee eet cupias animos si 


N ‘hoc genitor, non sinit Us 
on nom, [roe parens. 

fd tibi prorsus babendum est, Crocule, nomen ; 
jaca cunsta Ut possis, non potes ease Lia.” 
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Nos 99 (p. 151) —"This, and other of Sanaszaro the 
Pk rel oe pm dy mete 
by Foutanini at scandalous Hel publahed hy the heretical author of 
the paaguilads in the name of Sanatzaro, and incentiously admitted by 


mubeequent editors into the collections of his works —Fontanini, 
Teal. vol. i. p. 453, 
Pi Lip moe io poem was translated into 


Tealien, in vere 

seialth by Giovanni Giolit mp etol Se Gas of ths eclocend wane 
Gabriel Gia, and pebihel as Veni in 15K8, ss vecntfal baibon 
entitled “Dut Panto mutta Vexorts del Seuazzare, Hei tre, tradottl in 
versi Toxceni da Giovanni Giolito de’ Ferrari, al Ser. Sig. Don Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, Duca di Mantoua e di Monferrato,” &e. 


och 10 ). 152).—These impropricties did not escape the animad- 
of Wamu § in his “ Ciceronianns,” (p. 90, Ed. "Toe 3628) 
where tis pamage ia followed by some very judicious remarks 
manner of treating sacred subjects in poetry. 


Norr. 102 (p. 156)—In thix letter we find the following apology, 
which he attempts to deriv from the difficalty of his undertaking, 
Scio enim quam pericalosum sit, de re tam varia, tam diffirili atquo 
ardus, scribere, hig temparibus, quibue tot preclara ingens, 
Aberliat Leona X. Pont. Max, vim cereennt, emenguntte 
dies 5 ut artes mi jjuria temporam jamdudmm extincte, vide- 
gob quodammodo Thajus suspiciis revivisesros"-—in Epvprerf. ad Ub, de 

*oatic. 

Not 103 (p. 187.)—Mr. Henke thinks this cummendation of Vida 
somewhat too favourable, and quotes the opinion of Papaiopoli, who, he 
conceives, estimates him moro 7. *Exceptis carminibus’ de 
Latranenia, ot de Bombyce, qua ingentonissina sunt, frigent elegan- 
‘tissime et latiniesime omnia.”—Germ. Ed. vol, iii. p. 95, But Boasi 
approves of the sentiments above expressed, and lisa defended Vida 
agniust some French critics, who have asserted that in his Poetice he has 
iSoghtraher the at of imitating Vir, shan thet of imitating mature. 
‘Tho Italian translator has also added some interesting notices resp 
the various editions of the works of Vids, and has particularly 
to that printed at Oxford, in 8 vole. 8vo, in 1722, 1725, and 1788.—TItal. 
Ea. vol. vii. pp. 322, 823. 


Nore 304 (p. 159)-—It is remarkable that D'Alviano had in his train 
Soe ee et ee Ee rmenet cad Goeees ae is 
N the 
made a 


latter of whos wan by D’Alviano, when he was 








sour to procare the bcraion of his patson + og which expedition ho 
died of a fover, having yet scarcely attained the ‘prime of life. The few 
poems left by Cotta breathe the vary spirit of his countryman Gatallus ; 
and Flaminio has ventured even to prefer his to, or at least to 
place them on an equality with, those of Catallus. The lines on the 
asseesination of Alessandro de' Medici, uaually called the first duke 
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Florence, attributed to Gegust and Volpins, vide Fraosstar. 
Cotta, of alicram Carm. Patav. 1! Patar. L718, Soe are cho production of some ites 
author ; that ovent not having occurred until maay years after hir death. 


, and the scene of his in the 
Atlantis, has to to the recent discovery of and 
to the supposed introduction of the diseare in question, by the first navi- 
gators ; supposition which soems probable. the firat 
nofice of the use of mercury in this Connt Bossi quoted 


a 106 eo Histor. lb. xii, But it ts proper to 
Perey ‘his aneodote bus bora much cootesied by 


Nors 107 (p.{160).—Tirab, vol vil par. ip. So i cen 
BBR, was * disorder it it 

cegfestod” tat thd Teal coun waa the Jetire af the pope fo tcaafer the 
counell from the dominions of the to some city in Italy. Fide 
Ital. Ed. val. vil. p. 327. However his Fracastoro confirmed 





in 
teat sentry ingest hebegrnegedle Posed production of Fracas- 
toro is his epiatle on the untimely death of his two sons, addressed to 
Giovan-Battista Torriano, and which, in point of elegance, pathos, and’ 
true eablimiy, may bear a compari¢on with any production of the kind, 
either in ancient or 


pea ee A Ap peng motives of this ze boantifully assigned by 
it, qui arcta inter se necessitudine conjuncti hicergros 
% zereis oneciee politiores: 


peskeraaran sas “” idiones Kissa exeslncrent, 
Joco spectarentur, et rereoque Gymnasio 
® a rid 0 te me of the time, ek 
Inn of Niaz Puma, prefeed to the Grae eligon of the wots oF 
‘Fraoastoro, Ven, 1574, 4to, may perhaps be considered ss the most. 
. « Longe omnium doctissimns, 

Vartea pec gore noe Mares Macon, 

‘Noo nostra priscia invident jam secula, 

‘Virtute summam consecatas 


Yan grandis evo his conditoe Faaroxso 
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Ad tristem soerbee mortis ojus nuntiam, 
‘Vicins flevit ors, flerant ultima 


Gentes, periiane eandidam 
Florem, et lumen astium oroniam.” 
Nom 130 (p. 164).—Among theee were the “Orations of Cicero," 
composiag the voles of the siltion of Cicer, printed at the Aldine 
reas, in 1519, and the second volume of the edition of the works 
Print. by the Junta at Venioo, 1584 in 4 vole, fo, whch wate 
edited ‘by Petrus Victorius. To which may also bo added, bis & Varia 
in three volumes, or ses Thewe toalinge digs ase nso vat wil 
an are met 
Jn other edidons derived trom the Aldine 
Nore 111 (p, 165)—Qu the reconciliation which took place between 
Julius If. and the Venetian Rezo tone the E ree! 1509, and 
eonte, 
gero arm of She highest ent . 
Katia Belogu, which deserves notic, ag wel from is intingo merit, 95 
e patiolarty with which it aplis to the events before related, 
ore 167))-"The few pieces 0 which Fracantoro above refers. 
are elloctag toon after the death of Nevagero, and printed in 
The yonr 1890, with « short address for the most part in the 
words of Fracastoro 


ae 






hia editions of the ancient authors, particularly one which is 

‘Leo X., exhorting him to undertake an expedition against the Turka. 
Norz 118 (p. 167)—Videante, chap. ix. During the wars 

— ut Gani, Gino ha ‘ewe nel hr 


iberality of June IL and of the cardinal Raffacllo Riario, He bas 
both in prose and verse, some of which have hem 


ae they throw considerable light on the state of literature, and afford 
anveh particular information respecting the early progress of his son. 
‘Norm 114 (p. 169).—Inthe oxtse year, when Mare Antonio was poarcely 
eighteen years of age, be poblished st Fano the fret specimen of ‘pro- 
aucton, with fw poem of Mauls, dat had net before been 
under the following title : * Micmaxue Tazcaumorae Mancusi Newz. 
Ejusdem epigrammata nunquam alise imprese, M. Arron 
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Carminum libelias, Ejusdem Eologa Thyrsis. Pani in mdi- 
bus Hieronymi ‘Sonsini Tellme Sopomab, wnxe.” this small volume, 


ted in octavo, ia & a more partionlar sooount of it may: 
Eerke crept es eddrenct y te oer, Fost, is sat 


of hia “ Nevise,” or complaint on the loos of his country and the misfor- 
tunes of his family ; an elegy ou the death of Giovanni, the son of Pier- 
Erancoteo do Medini;an ode to Charles V.and another ad Atonium Ba 
dracanum, with afew epigrams, or short occasional poems. Theso piscoa 
do not appear either in the Ria! edition of the works of Marullusy 

at Florence in 1407, ot in the later edition by Crips, Paris 1661, and 

‘are perhaps only to be found in this volume. of Flaminio are 
dedicated to Lodovico Speranzo, by PA a pepe aga 
dete er of Me oe bo nt Tn this dedication, Flaminfo 
may be 


attained the eighteenth year of OF thee "soem worse Bare 
been ninted, dha wit variations, 26 the subsequent editions of his 
‘works ; hut poveral pleces appear there which are ot to be found in the 
edition by Manenrti, published at Padua, by Comino, in 1727, which is 
considered as the most 5 whence tie probable this eatly publi 
‘cation of Flaminio wae not known 10 his editors. It i observabla, ths 
he'lnes in ooumonladon of the wuitings of Nevagers, the Clznina 
edition, p. 40: 

“,Quot broma creat albicans pruinas 

"Quot tellus Zephyro solnta Toren” he. 

ate syplied in tho early edition to the writings of the author's father, 

Gisu-Antonio Fiainio ; the above Hines being transposed, and the poem 
ending thus — 

“Tot menses, bone Flamini, tot annos 

Perennes maneant tui libeli.” 


bogie pioces that have not been reprinted, are two odes, nddreevod 
Postumo, of whom some account will hereafter ho given, which 


Jume concludes with an eclogue, intended to express the gratitude 
atthe author tho Count Baldassare Castiglione, for the favours con- 
ferred upon him st Urbino. Tuese pioces, with the dedications or 
introductory letters by which they are ied, throw considerable 
Highton the early Ife and studies of their author, and deserve to be more 
generally known. 

Pai i16 ys se yO) To thie vt ding which Flenini was honenred 
nobility and scholar, bo advaris with 


ee many of he writingey partionlarly in bis besutiful elegy, 
ar yen oy Pei cl ome Morgan" a 
‘to Brsneseso lib. vi, oarm. xx. 


Shoe le it 17)—A (Bis exbjoct wna 
(0, 171}—A diesertation, expressly on this oe 
vob te which Tracecht folly repli in hin “Storia Gols Lett 











aid, intended to have the body of the author disinterred, and committed 
to the 1 tg Seen _ ioe hiss endeavoured to invalidate thie Intter 
‘to the instances of friendship which panied 
between thay pont wulst m eacdinal and Flaminio ; but if the pope 
cou! attempt to blacken the memory of Flaminio hy the darkest imputa- 
tion with which, in the general opinion, it could be affected, there seems 
no inuprobebility in sapposing that he would alw display his reeentment 
‘agaiust his lifeless remains. As to the fact itvolf, Tirabuschi fully admite 
that Fiaminio had adopted ‘he opinions of the reformers, and this from & 
solve wie cate the highest honour on hie character. Che epi 
mostrasse per qualche tempo alle opinioni de’ Novatori, non 
Sper Bate a aee al ot Veen s Seniesa bene 
‘vita, ch’ ei conducova, lo trasse suo malgrado ix que’ Incei ; perciooch® 
essendo In riforma degli abusi e l'emendazion de’ costumi it pretest a ai 
cui voleansi gli Eretici per muover Chicana, non ® maravi 
2S ares 
frame author, howover, afterwards endcavours to show, that Flaminio was 
re-converted to the true faith, by the exertionx of bis friend, onnlinal 
Pole, under whore roof he died ax n good Catholic, aud who boasted of 





church, 
‘Tirab. Vi. iif, 203. what. ts hin conviction was effected, doos 
thot appear, but the wild pnd inctensl fensive spirit of Flaminio was ill ified 
te Droule the sypronchos of his fend, mx much less to prompt 
undergo the mufferings of a martyr, T aball unly fasthor obusrve, that 
the lines of Flaminio entitled ee Hierourme Savonarola,” Ed. Comin, 
p- 72, were more probably intended to to Jerome of Prague, who 
Yas actually burnt alive by the council of Countaace, whilst the dead body 
only of Savonarcla was consumed by the flames, 
“Dum fera flamms tuos, Hi itor 
pen oe artue, 
Flovit, et 0, init, orudeles parcite fammio, 
‘Parvite ; sunt isto viscera nostra rogo.”” 
Notwithstanding the observations of both Count Bom and Ms. Henke on 
‘this paosage, F still think that the above lines of Flaminio must be referred 
zather to Jerome of Prague than to Savonarola, That Flaminio was 
decidedly attached to the cause of the reformers is admitted. Tho 
remark of Mr, Henke, that, Mas @ godt Catholic, Paminio paight have 
Tesitated to celebrate, Jerome, of far sooner than 





of Boa, diet toe ineo may be applied to the bring th dun ty 
e 
Savonarela, a9 well as the Ving one of tho mavtyr ef Cormianco, I 
Ep womeata agree. Pide Germ Ea. vol itp. 121 Hil. Eacvol vi,'p. 181, 
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eg Noe UIT (p,172)-— Tho Latin of Flaminio were collected, with 
of several other poets, united with him by the tes of 
Sitastine tnces the Sine Caine anges Sasi Poetaram, 
nempe Bembi, Nengerii, Castilioni, i. Venetia, 1548, 
vo, a beantiful volume, now ov of mans cooarvenca. 


Nora 118 (p. 172).—Their works were united together, and published 
in 1540, ines oat Bas sine Komentar i Ca: Vente D0 Poet. Tal. 
vol. fi,” Flaminio has addressed to them s copy of Yorset, accompanying 
some of his poome, in which he denominates them, “ Fratres optim! et 


‘optimi poets.” 
pee ip 172 172). Serittori d’Ital. tom, it par. p. 900, 
ae ‘of hin fiend Boosie with the ncorl wiskneed of bi mind, 
formit a ‘accom is 
doreencs Min - 


“0 dentatior ot lupis ot 9) 
Bette bees wan 
‘Taumen delicie novers dearum 
Qos silvam Aoniam colunt,” &c. 
Canm, lib. v. carm. 50, 

yo 120 172),.—~Firet at B 1835, in 1874, 

The prints sort ar naga ext grave byte, elirld 
artist Giulio Bounsone. ‘Their merit, jt various, bot many of them are 
yal s eircumstance which may be explained by » pemage 

« Felsina Pittrice,” ii, 72, where we 
goal cod aiden from Michel Agnolo and Albert Durer, and that 
from Pi Fontana ; the latter 
of whom was sn intimate ith this information, it 
‘would not be difficult to allot these. Sedna their respective masters, In 
the second edition, the prints are ny Agostino Caracci, who haa 
also engraved the first symbol from a design of his own; but notwith- 
standing the great merit of this artist, the first edition of this scarce work. 
ip to be preferred. The pieces addressed by Flaminio to Bocchi may be 
found in lib. i, carm, $4, 43, lib, ii, carm. 29, 

Nora 18 (p17) <A native of Teernin, and bishop of Isola, Man; My 
hia are annexed to the edition of Sanaazaro, by Comino, 
17a. Te ib denominated by Beockinerus, = Pooks paves ad aicioa;” a. 
character not superior to his merits, 

Nom 122 (p 172). A untive of Bergamo, who resided at Rome during 
the pontificate of Koo X-and whowe poems were Bergamo, 
in 1747, with the life of the author, by Serasei. Fiat of nem sea 
inserted in the Carm. Ilinstr. Poet. Ital, and may bear a comparison with. 
‘the finent productions of the times. Vide Tirab, vol. vii par. iii. p. 224, 

Potteales os thet in one of the of 

7 ). 2 chearvable, a poss of, 
gt ahr na ey mo heckled 


snd fo the expposed inccstoons interooure of 
Boaly, but to Sater eases not to, ae far an I ave dncorcred, 
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otber writer, which are, however, sufficiently refuted by their own 
ee is 


~ Norn 124 (p. 176)—Tebaldeo honoured the memory of Postumo with 
the following epitaph :— 
‘"Pestivamen hile sas tat 5 0 dictum bee sominine ereden 
Tncem extincto quod patre prodierit ; 
Mortales neque eniz talem gennere parentes, 
Calliopeia fuit mater, Apollo pater.”—Jov. Blog. bxix. 
on tise afte is Gaal: of Feat, a ale ag lena 
of the cardinal @, collected by his pupil 
and published at Bo in 1824, under tile of © Elogiatam Libr} 
TL,” with a dedication from the editor to Pirro Gonzaga, of 
the Roman see. The extreme rarity of this volume, of which very few 
copies are Loown to exieh bas given rie to conjectures that the eiliton 
bake by some of those persons in power who found themselves 
by the satirical and pungent of she author 5 or ia it 
satya thie eireumstance may be attributed to the freedom with 
had treated the Romon pontiffs who preceded Leo X, 

"Nore 125 (p. IT). Is is the opinion of Count Bossi, that tho art of 
reciting ex Latin verso arcee in Taly, and that from this we 
Beto dere ol origin of the isatori, who increased in 
momar on thee ‘predecessors declined, and have carridd the art to a 

of perfection unknown in any other country. 

Nors 196 (p. 177)—ThefBrandolini were of a noble family at Florence, 
and were distinguished at the close of the fifteenth century by two men 
‘of considerable literary eminence, Aurelio and Raffaclle, each of whom 
‘was known by the denomination of or Lippus Florentious, Of the 
former of these writers, who died in the year 1497, full account may be 
found in Mazzuch, Serittori d’Ttal. vol. vi. p. 2013, 


Nors 197 (p 178)-—He cliected some of the works of his 
rolnton Aucdlo sone of which, De comparatione Reipublice 
Trnegui?’ he deiicatol to the cardinal de’ Melig, sherwards sflerwards Loo X, 


in an address which contains several curious particulars of the Medici 


Pg ed! 178).—On this account he is denominated by Gianan- 

Tlamitto, Ovulaa Brandolini waa himself 
ese nesip dapat at “ Tt'has already been noticed tat at the 
desire of celebrated Marc- 


the pontif, inl gave instructions to the 
dntnio Faint, tho am of Ghn- Antonios to ol to which it may be sddod, 
‘that the father has, on many occasions, expressed his satistaction that 


his son had obtained Sie ameter” ot bo cooeeed 6 fee | who is 
maid to have treated his pupil with as much asif 
he bad been his own Vide J.-A. Flamin. Op. ap. Mieuch. 
Serittori @Ltal, tom. vi, p. 2019. 


Ne 129 179)—Two Latin ‘epigrams | of Marone, which do no 
diveredit to 1S ialsods are prefizod Dino tingular book of Francesco 
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Colonna, extitied “La Hrrwenorowacmts vr Powis,” printed 
Celene etpsand ania ix Tbtb, of whack 2 Rll nasouse mas be foubd 
im the Menagiana, tom. iv. p. 70, 
Nore 100, 170) — shan 2, 

fot with more hands pontific crown’ 

With scarlet hatwide waving cireled 

‘Rome, in her saw QUERNO sit, 

‘Throned on seven the antichrist of wit.” 

Dunciad, ii. 13, 

Te ie jutty remarked Henke, that Pope bus, in these lines, confounded 
earn ith the ther coat ele Barly with wt grt 
‘by Pope, and described, was exhibited. Vide 

Ea. vol. iii, p, 144, 
i ohare Sued tvand he pail fing occasions, Qaerno is 
eup in his hand, and to 





St Ds juncia Deo | sod ben major 0." 
Foresti, Mappamondo Iatorico, tom. ii, 
‘Norn 182 (p. 180)—-Of this, the following specimen has frequently 
‘bean quoted :—Querno, complaining of his laborious office, exclaimed, 
 Archipoeta facit versus pro mille postis.”” 
To which Leo instantly replied, 
«« Et pro mille aliie Archipoeta bibit.” 
oajened : comes 
sane? Porrige quod faciant mii carmina docta-Faleronsn.”* 
But Leo refused ; and added, ass reason, 
« Hoo vinum enervat debilitetque pedes.” 
Tn which it hag been supposed, that he alluded to the gout, with which 
Quarno ‘a id to hare been alloted but ke cartelake tosct clots 
apply the word pedes to the feet of the verse, which were not likely to be 
Tmproved by an/additioual qusaisty of wine, We loara from Bocel that 
Querno remained in Rome after the death of Leo X., bat left it in 1328, 
for Naples, where he was ¢o persecuted by his coun that he was 
ont accortiy to" Valesianos he “naked hs dape ie a hoo 
if to inno, in an 
Vide Wal. Ba. vol vi. p. 397. = 
poze 188 (p 181)—Soveral writers have erroneously 
the arch-poet Queruo were the sams person. 
Th at Vasari, tom. ip 120, Tanosloti, in Op. Lat 
100. Barabalio was of Gaeta, Querno of Mesopat t 
Hott Rone eathows ste thor ot Jovan Hog ww 
‘Bottari is also mistaken in relating that Leo 
rowand Bumballo, for which he alee dies the outiosy af Joris. 
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Noms 184 (p- 162)-—Pantcsiaiy in the arming of Mare-Antonio 
Flamainio, where it appears thet the moet trivial circumstances havo at 
times given rise to compositions which Horses or Casallaamight not have 

own, 


Nore 185 (p, 183).-At the close wo read, Imprearwm Rome apwd 
Indoviows Vicontinem, ct Lautitium Perusinum, mense Julio, MDXXIV. 
ho cddren of Balad, poofinel to tie work and tho Lata of Cory. 
clus, ad of hia fiend Cajua fyleanes, ove of hin learned comntrytsen 

then resident at Rome, and who contributed several pisces to this 
collection, throw considerable light on the stato of literature in Rame 


Pre fod 183).—Of the nature of these compositions, the following: 
lines of Flamiaios, raat they exhibit a singular mixture of Christian 
Piety and heathen sensuality, may afford a sutticient ides. 
De Beco Corgiana, 
“Di, quibes tam Corycius vem 
ay inn dives poout eacellum, 

Ul Si peeeae ankeas orm 
ratio tangit, 
Yor joc rouaqus nnis toot 

itea servate diu ; senectarn 

Von date senper vinden, ot Falero 


Carm, lib. i, car. vii. 


Yotuncred powers, to whom this shrine, 
‘These sculptured forms, Ooryciue rear, 
If e’er your favouriug car incline 
‘To votive sighs and mortal prayers, 

O grant him stil! with jest and song 

ee bons oD fo ames 

To bi hie years 

od cova ith wie ss glam 

+ Till satiate with this earthly fare, 

‘You lead him to your seats divine, 

‘The banquets of the gods to share, 

Lise! paternal iii. p, 200, where it appears 
. Siaipoeli, in tie your 18 '527, not richer than he 
fetvig end Uved there tl 120 several other works of this author yet 
remain in MS., among which Tiraboschi enumerates, * Amaru,” libri iii. 
« Pirmiliieides,” lib. "ib. i.  Plseatio, Helvetuadoe,” ib. i, “ Predictioamm,” 
Ib. iii. 


Nore 188 (p. 186)-—Solyman put to death two of his some, Mustapha 
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‘and Bajazet, with thelr innocent : 1 prinoipl di questa ease 
anoono,” says Sagredo, “came i gi 4 Collello, por easere vittime 
i © snerificati at idolo dell’ smbixione.” Tetoriche 


‘seannati 
de? Monarchi Ottomani, Hib. fi. p. 119 5 lib. ifi.’p. 192; Hib. vil, pp. 548, 
$49. Robertaon’s Charles V. lib, x3. 
Norz 189 (p. 188) — these was Andres Na in his 
gi te meri 





Nore 141 (p. 191) —Thia treaty, bearing date 24 Octoher, 1518, is given 
in Dumont, py vopar, ip. 208 ‘But, in the title, the editor has erro- 
neouny called Cinrio of Antris tho emperor Charen V. ‘The raifce 
tion of Charles bears date the 14th January, 1519, 








by a Kind of ser or exhownion nat io comly wid she juisition of 
pope. This picce, which is attributed to of Ulrieh Hutten, 
tonthing many sovere carcamms on Leo X. and the family of the Medici 
Nore 143 (p. 198)—* Era in tempo nato a Franceso L. Re di 
yancla un Sho maschio che fa Francesco IZ. Murat. An. vol. .p.136. 


his own count a service was on the of 
Hinoch Ic wih ropicba and ueglove oa which, he waa ted by 
inp ie whash ho ress sent his nuncio, and wrote « letter to 


Fiooro, ‘vol. i. pp. 885, 536.* 


Ny 145 bye, rs to be i referenc these promises, 
that the Cardal Ghali de" Medic obenrven, in one of hie letters 0 ths 

Sind de Bite, “Di tat gay de fae ef ins, © 
gran cosa a N.S. en tutti questi Signori; bench? non sia 


2 po fein ‘Lettere di Principi, vol. i. p. 66. 


Falaioe met to cnbeule together an thr comson 
defence, daring the vacancy ofthe imperial functions That the cardinal 
of Guoty the pope's legate went to this meeting and required oreo things 
fn the pame of phe e poutiff. I. <p ee Mend Sex their thc its on 
electing an emperor possessed of great talents and resources. Ti. That 


Nore 147 A 200).—* As the 


expedition method of trananiting 
‘and the decent mode of conveying a bribe bj 
twas then isle bows, the French astansdore waved wih ¢ een 
‘apes ended wich Seamer; slyge nt very henuralo fr that 
prince by wi infamous for thove to whom 
they were sont 1" —! PF Sertasn's Chasies ¥, book i.vol ii, p. $2. Nor 
did Charles seruple to forward his canse by similar methods, In 
eect Lathan to whorn aperial il be flee by 
great patron to wi sxown 
Kis socines and who fle having magnanimonnly rejecind it and grea 
his voto to Charles, wae not likely to disgrace himaclf by neoepting enc 
YOL, I. HE 


66 


reward. Lowers di Prinsipi, vol. 73. ‘Henry VIUL., whe bad flattared 
himeelf with smne distant pens ‘the imperial dignity, sent his agent 
Richard Pace, to the diet, *ho applied to the elector of Saxoy, end 
offered his mante anest if he" would com the imperial crown ; 

ret st ng the voia of the elector forthe Ling, his masirs Ex 
MS. Seckend, lib, i see, xxiii. p.123 ; and vide Lord Her- 
bert Hat: of Hen. VILL. pT. 


cle 148 (p 200)—Mr. Henko obearves, that the tide of 
elect of the 1 he a ees ‘antil the tion of the 


German isuperial dignity, Se ee eee iar einon be bee 
referred to Haberlin, “ Facts in the Hist. of Empires,” vol. x. p. 320.¢ 

Norn 149 (p. 241).—Thin carly favourite of fortune ia often mentioned 
in the letters of the cardinal da Thithicua, written to Giuliano de’ Medici, 
about the year 1515. Letierce di Principi, vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 

Nore 150 (p. 208).—The effects that might have been produced by a 
reasonable conc: wiin ou the part of the Homan court in point of divel- 
line, rotaining that which in supposed to be essentiol in point of faith, 

we been fully cousidered and stated by Count Bossi, in his observations 

on this pasunge, nnd on other vecasions, Vide Stal. Ed. vol. vi. p. 923, 
vol. ix. p. 9, and paarin.© 

Nore 151 (p. 209)—This rose the pontiff deacribes in his letter to the 
elector as “———Sacratisgimam auream Roeam, quarta dominien Sancteo 
Quadragesimes » nobis chrismate aancto delibatam, odoriferoque wsusco 
aie ‘cum benedietione Apostotics, ut vetus eet consuetado, aliis 

sacria ceremoniis consecratam ; munua quippe dignisaioum et 
auagai mysterii, 2, Romano pontifice non nisi alieui ex primoribus christin- 
norum orbis Ragi aut Principi de Sancta, A ica sede bene merito 
in dicari et mitti solitam.”--Leon. X. Ep. ad Jet Dose, 2 

65. Luther, however, asserts, that the elector treated th 
Present of the popo with contempt : “Nam ef rosam quam rocant aiream, 


im 

xidioulo habuit, ita desperare coscti sant Romanistze a studiis fallondi tanti 

Priscila" —Lnth. in pret of wide Pallarcil, Cone. dl Trent, Ub. 
Pp. 96, 

















None 152 (p. 209)—In a note an this passage Bossi bas considered. 
the conduct of the elector at great length, and is of opinion thet ho did 
not manifest any improper partiality towards Luther, but anly secorded 
to him that ‘which » wise sovereign might grant to  mbject, 
in o matter which he did not himself pretend to be 9 competent 
judge. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p, 178.¢ 


Nors 158 edt )—When Lather was informed ao 
sdaveseod a letter eee him “to, 







i realy the reader 

Sipe eben hereto 
ita: it utin 

sogritudline } quem ogo, whi hoe resaivi, ante obitam iter 
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benignite seriptis consolatas sum, ar jumi animo bono one, mre mei to. 
moriam metuere.” Vide Germ. Ed. vol. ili. p. 189. a 
Nore 154 (p. 2101.— This famous dispute commenced on the 97th day 
of Sane, 1519. ‘The principal question agitated between Canlostadt and 
Eccius vas, whether the humien will had any operation én the performance 
of good works, or was merely prasive to the power of divine grace? Tho 
debate contiowed siz days ; Hecius maintaining tht the sift ft opened 
withthe divine foreur, and Carlowadt amerting its total Inefen 
any meriteross parte. ‘The debate beta Later and Bocas one 
ten days, in the courne of which Lather delivered his opinion 
een clits ‘the extatence of which he averted eomld tot De 
proved by ture ; of indulgences, which he contended were rweless 5 
of the reinisuinn of puniahmucnt, which he ronsidered wn inseparable. front 
the reminsion of winn 5 of ripe wtincr, which he agerted nit arine from 
charity and love, and was usclos if indneed by fear 5 of the primacy of 
the pope, which he bulitly contended was supported by human, ani not: 
divine anthority. ‘This laat point was couteuted hy both partion wit 
great earnestness and ability, Luther, however, acknowledges that bo 
and his friends were overcome, at least by clamour aud by gestures: 
“Ita, me Deus amot, fateri eogor victon noe easo elamore ot gesta.”—- Kx- 
cerpta Luther, do sats et Garulostadil Thesibus, wp. Sockeadp. 73, it te 
Temariable that Milton appears as nn advocate forthe Cathlicdoetibe 
give in TT Lutheran and Calvinistic opinian of the total 
naind to all good purposes :— 
ey stood, who ntood, and fell, who fell ; 
“xo es ‘what at pref era have given sineore 
Reig only whet eeepc conaant do ed 
is must 
Not what they sould, what praieo coal iny Teoeive 1?” 
Loe book Hv. 108, 


Nore 185 (p. 218)—It mmust be cheervod, rey Lather hed been in 
ame, in the year 1510, on tho afkire of hin convent, where he hed heen 


people, in the performance of religious worship.—Lather, Op. German. 
fom. vi, Jeom, sp, Melon. Aas Vi Spoaking of ss jormey 
in his “ Colloquia,” he observes, wonld not have exchanged it for 
‘a thonsand florins, Ibid, 


tose 186 (p. $13).—Count Bossi ia shocked at these expressions, 
The thivks canst by the moderain and judicious frends 
Wake the *RaformaSon, But fie wasenseat of thera is, he donceives, usoful 









and to 
any otbet pont, to have opposed the progress of reform, Fide 
ix. p. 23,8 

Nore 157 (p. 215).—Some of the protestant writers, ling to atin 
tha scien of the caren Mo lhe sah tod inteaperss condos 
the Roman pontiff, have Sree ce, Ss rong eo 
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Lather, although published in the general collection of his works (vide 
Gia, Cais, Moshi, Robertson, &¢.); others who have cited it, have 
supposed that Luther was serious in his professions of respect and attach- 
tuoi to Lae X.,and thatthe pont abould have coosidere it asm peace. 
offering (vide Sleidan and Seekendorf) ; but it is not difficult to perceive 
that the wholo fu a bitter eatire, rendered more galling by the 
anxiety of the writer for the temporal and eternal welfare 
Seekendorf has also atten} cl to prove, that aldhengh thie lotr Pedy fee 
dato of the 6th of April, |. 920, it was not written till the month of October 
folowing jin which ‘he has been inceatioualy followed by other 
Tomy ing of the decisive internal evidence of the letter 
faving been ftten before the it ‘of the papal bull, it may be saffi- 
cient to notice the following facts ; a due attention to which would have 
urvvented Seckendorf and his followers from falling into such an error. 
i® ‘The letter in question waa prefixed, ap the actual dedication to Leo X. 
of the book of Luther, “De Libertate Christiana.” In this form it eppears. 
in the Jena edition of the works of Luther, where it immediately precedes 
tho treatise, and is entitled, “ Epistola Luther nd Leonem X. Rom. Pon- 
tifteem, Linmuro pe Linenrare Curtoiana prawixa.” The dedicatory 
words at the close of the letter admit of no doubt that it waa published 
with the book, “In fue, ne vacuus advenerim, B.P, mecumn affero tracta- 
tuluin hune, ous tuo nomine editum, vel ut auspicio pacis componends et. 
bam pei Il. ‘The precise time of the publication of thie treatico 
in marked by the dedicatory letter ituclf ; viz., the 6th April, 1520, It 
joy a harder of pian, the atin, # De Cap tate Baby- 
Ionics ;” and the latter treatise had made its month of 
‘August, 1520. Fide Sleidan. Hb. ii. Seckend. i ii 
‘Jena edition of the works of Luther was superintended by his particular 
friends soon after his death, uc the greatest care wae taken in arr ing 
ba weg ip oer of, ne, scene he 


















repeatedly insisted on, in the ‘by Am 

merits of the work, “Nam ‘nom considerate temporum serie, tar- 
piter hallucinantur, dus oratente Luther Christus et Belial 
conciliare student.” Tu this edition the sppeara in ite 


proper place, 
with the date of the 6th of April. and before the Wull of Leo X., which is 
dated the 15th of June, IV, Any correspondence between Luther and 
ice X. nfcr the ening the ball oeat bave. been wall Kaowo, and gives 
Tise to great ol as it would have shewn the conduct of Luther 
in a very different light from that in which it now: and led to very 
different conclusions respecting his character. To oa casi ce mats 
Placed It in the Jena edition of the works of Luther, which 
ive s history of the Reformation for the years 1517, 18, 1, 20, aa, 
By a regular series of suthentio documenis, would have been um umpardon- 
iven Seckendorf himself has not ventured to introduce, or even to 
mention euch letter in his commentaries, at the time when he contends it 
was written ; and endartakes, ns Scent part of hie werk, #0 roles 
some doubt on the subject ; “dubitationem ixfro aperiam 
doubt, which a exesuination would havo removed. it is 
the optaion of Mix. Henke, Wat iho latter wan Gated the 602 of September, 
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and waa sctnally sent to the pope with that date ; f this opint 
ons copy of i ia German, ‘nhs own possession. j Sarwell aware ot is 


, and have mes by we eee soothed of tes same date in Latin, but I 
anne reprinted publications ; the work having before been 
eloe at Antwerp by Michael “ileniam, ride Panom, Ano. Typ. vol vi. 

‘where it was again reprinted in game Year. tter may, 
ber afl be toe oor br een. sal ee 
fore o 

pradien A revlaped pote believe he meant this, aa the pope himacif 
gaderseod i, oly fors or ye which med Nim slo cur 

the cardinals, and cinauléwidh them condemned Lather,” &e. 
evidently considering this letter pees ed been written before, 
but as being the ground of the papat bull—Life of Henry VIIL. p. 84. 


Nore 158 (p.215).—Sarpi, Hist, del Concil. di Trento, ib. iv. p. 10, 
Bat Boasi has sufficiently shewa, that nlthough Fuss was dragged to exc- 
cutlon in defiance of an imperial enfe-conduet, his death gave rise to a 
dreadful civil war, in which his followers, to the number of 40,000, sprend 
slaughter and devastation throughout all Bobomia. “It carmot, 
fore,” adds Bossi, “ be correctly said by the Roman theologinns, that the 
efforts of Huss were defeated by the vigilance of the council of Constance.” 
Vide Ital. Had. vol. ix. p. 184." 


Nore 159 (p. 217)—On this bull, which effected the ontirg neparstion of 
the reformers from the church of Rome, Ulric Hutten wrote & series of 
-rarcastic commentaries, which with the bull, were published in the works 
of Lather, vol. i. p. 428. 

Nore 160 (p. £18)—Conint Boel Temente from thle inion j and thinks 

clector was desirous of maintaining the peace of the church, and that 
if hia reasonable recommendations had been attended to, an opening 
might have beon afforded for recoucilintion,—Ital, Ed. vol. ix. p. 185." 


Kors 16) (p 919) soooms of the ceremony of proclaiming the 





weatence of againrt Lather, and the burmag lie books 14. St 
Paal’a Chorchyaid, L ‘London, in the pr of Wolsey and the prelaten 
Of the realm, js given in the Aj from the Cottonian MSS. in the 

British Museum. Vide Ap. No. IX. 
Nore 162 (p. 223)—Muimburg amerte that Luther travelled in » 
snagpitiomst carriage, with an eccort of honour of 109 hares ¢ bat Becken- 
han shewn ‘that those neconnts were tad by hia enone for 
Worms 


him with ostentation. - His sppearance at 
sas boberen,salecly respecte; Vide Seckend. lib i. p. 152, 


‘Norn 163 (p. 297)—* It is certain,” says Bomi, “that at lonat nino 
tenths of all the heresies and writings of sectarians, and of scholastic 
‘other foundation. 
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Ahn who impugned them.” Tal, Ba. rol. iv.p. 56, Tt aa be admit 
‘that there is sumo truth in those remarks: 


ors 164 (y 229),—Tho nature and parport of this imperial doeument 
has beon fully considered by Count Bossi, in » note on this passage, in 
which he has endeavoured to shew that thin oelaraion, et, or writing, 
was not intended vo tiach for the diet, as for the court of Rome; the 
conciliation and fevoar af which ware, nocsesary to the emperor peror in, the 
ambitious views he had upon italy. Vide Ital. 16d. vol. ix. pp. 61, 62." 


, Nove 165 (p,228)—Pallavising (ib .eap. xvi . 168) shat 
Yehole amerably concurred inthe opinion of the emperor; but chin 
intend coutalsied by the olwcrvations in the Lettere Prineipi, 
vol. A, p. 95. 


Nore 166 (p. 331)-—The furm of the ediat ix said to have been 
yy Aleandro. Vids Seckendort, lib i, sec. 46, p. 158. But 
ot snag alive sat i bt ork fa nto, who was 
certainty a learne man, anit not an i t Latinist, The 
supposition of Bossi, that Seckendorf made this statement in orler to 
‘Aleandry odious to thw protostants, seems, however, to be entirely 
without foundation. Virle Ital. Ed. vol. ix. p. 188. 

Nore 167 (p. 231).—“ Assertio septem Saersmentoram adversus Mar- 
‘inum Lutheran.” The original in an elegant MS., is still preserved in 
the library of the Vatican, and is usually shewn to Englisimmen on their 
vigite to Home. Vide Dr, Smith's “Tour to the Continent,” vol. fi, p, 200, 
From this copy i¢ was printed at Rome, in sedibas Francieci Priesian- 
ensin Floreutixi, 1543,” as appeara by ‘lie coluphon, Descriptua fiber ex co 
ext, yen ait Leonem X. Pont. Maz. Rex ipse misit; but it had before been. 
published in London, ix ccdibue Pynsonianis, 1521, and at Autwerp, ix 
tedibua Micha:tia Hithnii, in the year 1622. On this occasion several of 
‘the Italian acholnrs, and particularly Vida and Colocci, addressed Latin 
poems to the king. “Vidre Up. tom. ii, p. 161. 

Norn 168 (p. 281)—Seckenlorf, ib, i. p, 184. Luther replied to 
book in hin Treatise “contra Henricum VIL. Augliw Regem ;” which he 
addremed to Scb, Seblick, a Bohemian nobleman, in a dedication which 
bears date Ith July, 1522, In thin work he treats the hing, without 

coremony, a a Zier and a Blasphemer, “Nune qaum prudens et 
mendacia componat advermus mei Regis majestatem in ovelis, 
dammabilis Putredo isto et Vermix, jus mihi erit pro meo Rage mania 
tam Anglicam luto suo et stercore couspergere, et coronam istam blaephe- 
mam in Christum, pedibus conculeare.” But, whilst be stigmatizes the 
book. of Henry ‘VIIL aa stolidissinness and eevee, be acknowledges it 
0 be “inter omnes qui contra se scripti gunt | .” He insimuates, 
however, that it was written by some other person in the name of the 











Rowx doctum, festivum, pium, retegit 
refellit jusanas ‘Luther! } "viclasimarn Angier Gal 
Yimque Regem Henricum ejus nominia octavum, 
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quam regno elarnm senrra tarpiasimues inesotatur, &e. 
In intu ee, Thich ie'attributed to Sir Thomas More, the suthor haa 


German reformer ; and he concludes it by leaving bim, * enm mis 
fartis et furoribox, cum suis merdis et stercoribus, cacamtem caontamqne.” 
Such are the cegantic of religions controversies. A few years afterward, 
when Lather began to suspect that the king wax not indispored to favour 
is opinions, he wrote to hitn ta excuse the violence and abuse contained 
in hia book, which he attributed to the advice of others, 

that he had published it to rashiy, and ffering to mae a pabicm 

‘To this Henry condescended to ‘write a Jong and argumentativo reply, in 

which he adviecs Lather to retract his errors, or to shut himself up in m 
monsstery, aud repent of his sims. These letters have been 

withont note of place or date, and are prefixed, in the copy now before 
to, to the treatise of Henry on the seven sacraments, 


Nore 169 (p. 238)—Luther endeavoured to explain hin doctrine of the 
eal presence, by ng it to w red-hot irom, in which, said ho, ax two 
distnet eabatances, vey fron ail fin, are at wo iy the burly of Chitat 
joinell with tho bread in the Eucharist. Dr. Maclaine calls thin # minera- 
it comparison. ide note (2) on Mosh. Ecclesiast. Hist, vol. i. p. 34, 


Norr 170 (p, 223)—A more extended accomnt of this xrvat reformer 
may be found in a note in the Ital, Ed, vol, ix. y. 191; hut the reader, 
who wishes for full information on the nubject, may coneult Leve's Life 
of Ulrich Zwingle, translated by Mise Aiken, Lond. 1812, va 


Nom 171 (p. 234) —To my nothing of ie abuve of Henry VINE, i 
may be observed, that it was not without great reluctanco that he 
ndirenscd Charles 'V. hy the tile of Dominus Cimentimimus. Seckend, 
Wh. i. p. 196. But the language in which he rejects tho protection of his 
treat Iriond the elector in yet more remarkalle-—Sacknd. Iii p 195, 


Noga 172 (p. 225)-—In » note on this avenge, Count Hone bas thought 
proper to express his surprise, that I should not have perceived how dan- 
theeetaliisbment of such « maxim would bo te the interests of the 
quman Face; and wema to contemplate with horror the time, when every 
pervon, capable of reading, might reeart to the sured writing, an! form, 
thence opinions of hix own! If,” says he, “ this private j 
‘was confined to the internal conscience of each individual, uo rent 
could ensue ; | ut, ae religious opiniony natural lead people to dogmatize, 
the exeretee of pti count Be 











freedous of inquiry ‘opioies when the Searcber of heats can aleas be 
the judge, ia not only of the very mento of Chrichanity, but is the only 
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won that een sve #0 long, og cic ot dusted bmn rce™ — 


ae Oe eat kat be ba perenne ra the epee 
in consequence in the Pelagian con- 
Ronayne the mbject of proce and original ei Pricstley’s Hist. of the 
Christian Chureb, vol. iii. p.256, ed. Northumb. 1802. It was afterwards 
about the year 847) more rigoroualy insisted on by Godeschalcus, & 

‘on monk, “ who ecems to have pureted the leading principles of Anstin 
nearly to their full extent."—Tbid. p. 257." 


PY in his conferences, whilst a prisoner in the Tower of 
jemi having, i conferees whit plone nth ores of 


Yequired to produce his sutharity, and not being able to discover the 

mao in the edition of the works of Luther brought to him for that par- 
pote, was treated asa calamniator and a falsifier. The Protestants for 
sonie time enjoyed their triumph : “Lo docte Witaker,” says Dayle, 
*jouit de cette ngréable joic toute ea vie. I! soutint jue Lather n’s it 





‘than his opponents had Even Witaker atl confessed, 
ma But he had found an early of the worke of Lathes: which con 
tained the expremion alluded to, ste Tecate have, in thelr turn, con 
Hered this sem complete victory. The whol controversy is given by 
Bayle.—Dict. Histor. Art, Luthor, note N. 0. 


Nore 175 (p. 987).—A brief sketch of tho character of Lather in given 
Count Bona ina note on this paasage, fr which T munt refer to {tal 
Vol. ix. p, 82, which he terminates with justly ubecrving, that wo 

have no writers of the life of Luther, but such as are cither his own par- 
timas or his avowed adversaries, from neither of whom we are likely to 
obtain the truth,* 


> 
Nora 176 (p. 297) The conduct of the Lutheran doctor,” sary « 
‘very candid snd competent judge, “in the deliberations relating to the 
faba woe aes cme eect ens peace a as st 


‘Rome, than with tho principles of Protestant cl Vide Dr. 
‘Maclaine, note (c) on Mosh. Ecclesiaat. Hist. vol. ii, Fert 
adore, 27 7 (8. as to deny the right of private judgment be 
renature of in general, it is more remarl 
"0 soret th the ¢ Christianity of the churches. The of private 
the very foundation of the Reformation, and without esta 
the former i ita fullest sense, the latter can bemothing but a fac. 
‘ion in the state, s echiam in the church.” Arcans, or the Principles of 
the late Petitions, &e.—Camb, 1774.* 


Yorn 178 @ ; S10)—-On, the adraaingoens afisoteaeieied’ 09 Oe 
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those nindies by the theological contests that arose in consequence of the 
diversity of opizions introdsoed by the difference of wecta; which absorbed 
he attention and engaged the talonts of the first men of tho age, in scho- 
last inquires, rather than in Hberal purmita and, the fivation of 

literature, a fact which he thinks was particularly demonstrated 
pec Zane propriay of thes Rineratenay wich seem not unde: 

ent on wl soem not un 
Nerving of condurstions®” 


Nore 179 (p. 241),—Luth. ap. Seekend. lib. ii. p, 25. It is s curious 
Sock that Lusher avagied himaclf of the amistance of Luca Cranach, one of 
the most eminent German artists of the time, to satirise the Roman court. 
in a eet of figures representing the decds of Chriat, and of Antichrist ; to 
which Luther himaelf wrote inscriptions. Tide Seckend. lib.i.p. 148, 


Norn 180 (p. 242). —Mr. Henke is of opinion that (with some excep- 
tions) the Reformation haa not been unfavourable to the cnltivation and 
progres of the fine arts; and observes, that no greater masters it the 

ie art exiated in Germany than Cranach and Durer ; that Luthor 
‘was himrelf a proficient in music ; and that the finest specimens of paint 
ing aro found in the ehurches of thoso cities where Luther himpelf had 

‘often preached, as at Weimar and Mereeburg. Vide Germ. Ed. vol. ili, 
p. 239. 

Bra Aitl 243).—The violence of the first reformers is ful 

admitted by Souci prelate of the Church of England, who, tn mating 
of Eramnus, says, “—for the other reformers, such ax Luther, Calvin, 
and their f followers, understood so little in what true Christian charity 
consinted, that they carried with them inte tho reformed churches, rmAT 
‘VERY SPIRIT OF PRRSPCUTION WHICH HAD DRIVEN THEM FROM THE CHURCH 
or Roun.” Warburton’s Notes on Pope's Eanay on Citicinm, in Pope's 
Works, vol. i. p. 222. The annals of ation cannot furnish » more 
atrocicus instance of bigotry and , than tho baraing of Servet, 
in & protestant city, and by protestant priests, The life of this unhay 
‘victim of ecclesiantical tyranny was written by Henrieus ab Allw 
at the instance of the es genes Pees 1 ree, 
1728, ‘The execution of Servetus is thus described :—“ Imy 
Servetus tranco ad terram posito, ‘pelibus bd terran pertegentiboe, 
capiti imposita est corona straminea, vel frondea, et es sulphure con- 

alo alien jigatum ferrea cotens, cullum sutem tune fune 

exasso ‘Gram quedraplia ‘not quintuplici Iaxo ; Liber femori alligatus ; ipeo Car- 
Sif very nme rguere. Interea Carnifex ignem in e}us ova- 
spect, of deinde fn ober ‘sdmovit, Homo, vino igus i horrendumn 
‘exclamavit ut universum populum preterrefecerit. Cum oer et, 
foerant ex populo, qui fasciculos confertim conjecerunt. Ipse horrenda, 
Necdgaaere bigaadabe egypt a appalshdenty Post dimidiw circiter 
horse crneiatum expirwvit.” Calvin, who wan a that the 
death of Servius might ete bin 2 the rank of « martyr thought it 
‘necemary to defame his memory, by asserting that no religion 5 
ed hamenly attributed the ‘natural expreasion of his tengo She 









of his horrible fate, to what he calls s brutal stupidity. What 


Mo-heim has dene, I have some time ago been shown some 
which may probably one day sec the Light ; yet even without them, this 
history in luminous enough, and humiliating ; thetanding 
the opinion of neither Calvin nor Melancthon was in this iostatice common 
to alt reformers.” — Germ. Ed. vob iii. p. 243, 
Nore 182 (p. 243)-—In the year 1802, the Institute of Franco pro- 
a premium for the best Essay on the inflaence of the Reformation 
of Luther on the political situation of the different states of Europe ; 
cunseqaence of which, a Dissertation, by M, Charles Villers, was pre- 
sented, and obtained the premium. Tt wns afterwards published under 
the title of * An Fesay on the Spirit and {nfinence of the Reformation of 
Lather,” of which there have been wvcral editions. This work, in which 
M. Villers how represented the Reformation as having accomplished all 
that was necewmry to the improvement and happiness of »» tons 
cecurrett to the notiee of Count Rossi, who has analysed it at great Jeng, 
and hes endeavoured to arcortain liow far the positions of M. Vi 
mony be admitted, and how far they are raseeptible of refutation, I can 
not again engage in s question on which it will perhaps be thought that I 
have already ¢xprossed my sentiments nt leient length, and must 
‘therefore rofer the reader tu the Italian edition of tho prevent work, 
vol, xii. p. 194, et se., where Count Buse has demonstrated that a great 
Prntclency ‘wa made in tho general improvement of society in Earope 
the commencement of the Reformation ; and has vindicated 
abare which the Italiaus had in such improvement. J¢ was not until 
after the publication of the first edition of the prevent work, that the 
Emay of M. Villers occurred to my notice, and then only throogh the 
imedium of an English translation. I shall not stop to reply to the cen- 
saree of M. Villers on the character of Leo X., they only the 











opinions of M. Villers, sn to the effects of the Reformation of Luther, 
without snimadversion, or adinit, like him, that all chat is necessary 
Jee perject oud evlightsned toleration im matlcre of religion” haa hithar’® 
Lesher opin the loypestsbiabel and walgatted, force of te 
qW 
Rouaish church, I readily allow; but to the sentiments of M. Villers, 


noticed in the lat chapter of the prosent wark 5 bat I eaunot permit the 
r, to 
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goureclvcs to enthority without cramination: the Protestant church says, 
Examine and svimit yovrmlre only to conviction.” —The Protestant 
church certainly raya ‘no saci thing. “Pradetuntion,” proceeds M. 
Villers, quoting the words of M. Greiling, a German writer, “ 

stem tn the repelaive passer with «hich revann ia endowed, 
and repelling crerything which would wsurp her ple 
testant sect in Europe that would admit of such a definit 

cause ia there to agree to the propositinn of MI Villers, that * the different 
reformet! religions, wome snoncr, and uthere tuier, here’ cousented to allow 
each individual ta adare (jail sinccerty and to perfurn this high action iv 
Riz o1n manner 2” or that can be said in the words of M. Villers, to bave 
“fished with philosophy and toleration?” With much greater trath, 
Dr. Robertson han acrted, that Luther, Cultor, Cranmer, Knac, the 
founders of fle reformed ehureh in their respective countries, inflicted, 
as far as they had power and oppertmity, the same panisiments which 
wore denounced agaiuet their awn divciples by the church of Rome, upon. 
such ag called in queation any part of their crols—Hint. of Charts V. 
book xi “The church of Rome,” says another writer, “refawe the 
Scriptures to the people. Some protestant churches grant the bight of 
the hook, but rtain tho meaning — Cau you see any difference? Soareh 
or not earch, rad oF not rad, the sense ia fixed. —"Tin at tho peril of 
Your preferment to vary." Arcana, Camb. 1774. In a neech of Lord 
Hawkesbury (now Lord Liverpool) on the Noman Catholic petition, 
Tuported in the © Morning Chronicle,” 11th May, 1805, that nobleman, 
with great truth aserted, that it had not been the policy of any state, 
ancient or modern, to allow niagistrates to be of a different opinion from, 
Ahat of the sat, exeeps Intely in Erauce and Aroerica, But it would be 
uscleas tu dwell farther on this nubject in a country like thi, whore the 
facts for which Ihave contended sre continually lefore our oyes ; and 
rote the contents for thervtention of ereexinatica anthorty onthe ane 
hand, and the freedom of religious opinions on the other, (anhappily com- 
ined with temporal viown and political eonnideration) aro carried on 
with a degree of auimanity, which demonstratce that whatever ene the 
Rofurmation of Luther may bavo secomplished, it ine not yot establishod 
peace and charity and brotherly love amongst mankind.* 


Nore 183 (p. 244)—It is observed by Count Bossi, that even with 
roupect to the animal kingdom, more attention was shown to the study of 
monsters, than of the sninals then known ; and hence the maay 

‘whielt all had o foundation in nature, and in which the marvel- 
Jour was sought for in preference to the trath. On thin curious mubjest 
‘Boasi informs us he had himsclf published a momoir at Milan, as far back 
ns the year 1792—Ital. Ea. vol. ix. p. 101.8 " 


Nore 184 (p. 246)—Among others, he published a collection af varteas 
‘tracts from the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, which were printed 
from his copies, and publiahed by the heirs of Filippo Giunti at Fidrence, 
1527. In the dedication of this work to Bernxrdo Giunti, Leonico aeserta, 
that he had carefally corrected and restaredabont two | 

in these treatises Bandini Juntar. Typogr. Ann. vol. i. p. 2137 
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Norz 188 (p. 246).—This which yet remains in the chareh 
of 8, Francesco, at Padus, is as i 

® Lxamco Trou20, Veneto, mitioribus in literis pangeodisque carmini- 
ede amaabili, Philosophise vero in studiis, et Academica Peripateti- 


Fie jmus omnjum docuit, scholamque illam » Latinis interprotibas 
culcatam perpolivitjet Platonia majestaiem noetrie hotinibas, am prope 
Peres restituit ; multaque Prastenee corp scripsit, multa interpretatus est, 
‘multos claros viros crudiit, praster virtutem artes ‘ota in wie 
nullins rei appetena. Vixit autem annos Ixy, M. i, 0,27,” 

Count Bossi has observed, that Zronico has been confounded by same 
Pg ag tercnngnlbe gf per ape deel age gree apr heey 
and published many translations of the classics and other works.—Ital. 
Ea. Sol. ix. p. 106, 

‘Nore 186 (p. 247) —His body was sent, by the orders of the cardinal 
reole Gonzags, who had been his mache Menten where it was in- 
terred in the a of 8, Encome. A statue of Lage h 
remains, was there erected to ‘oemory, whic ie rey 
sitting with a book open in one hand, and another elood at his with 


s 
. © Obiit an. S. MDXXIV. M. M." 

Below is inscribed, 
“Manens, dam mab genet fat, eee 


Quod dederat natura mihi, 
Dixit, Natare serntetus sum intima cuncts.”’ 


Nowe 107 (p. 247) Che diavolo dite voit che diavalo ® queeto 1 
‘Sono forse io riputato da voi donne Modenesi } Che venga fuoco 








i 
SP cite che whe tarda" Ae. Ibias rnbomht in relating this ancc- 
ote, has unaccountably mistaken the Modeneee ladies for Jeweares—Val. 
vii. par. i. p. 875. 
Nore 188 (p. 248)—The works of Pompooazxo were sollected and 
lished the year after his death, under the following title : “Parrar 





tine 
ukoues ‘ratitumn Deleneosii Be, Venctin, Herolee Octav. Beat 
ae ‘This edition, De Bure informs us, is rare. —Bib. Instruct. 


Nore 189 (p. 248). — di Parneno, Cont. j. Bag. xe. 


much more antple account and his writings, is given by 
Bou j for which T most refer to Ital. Ed. vol ix. p. 297," Mr. Henke 


on 
, that Leo X., in the Lateran Counell, Pprokibited the pono. 


Proposition, that the soul of man is mortal, from being defended for 
Pir aaa a Wawa t b 25, 


Nore 190 (p 24).—In the year 1520, he published, at Florence, his 
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“ Dislectica Ludiera,” and in 1821, his “Libellus de his quo ab optimis 
Principibua agenda sunt ;” in both of which be ‘deoensinaton himself 
Anguainas Niphus Medics, pliloophns Swear ; end inthe dediason 
to him of the commentary of Alexander Aphrodisiensis on some of the 
works of Aristotle, by Antonius Franeinua Varchiensis, he is styled, 
Auustinus Niphus de Medicis, Peripateicorum Princeps. In this dedics- 
tion the merite of Nifo, and the favours conferred on him by Leo X.,are 
recoguised—Bandin, Junta. Typogr. Ann, vol. fi, p. 173, 


Norx 191 (p. 250),—In his trentise “ De Ente et Uno,” addressed by 
him to his friend Politiano, Of the character and writings of Pico, the 
reader will find the most full and ing account which has yet been 
icon 9 tho world, im Mr. GreewelF's Memcira of Uallan Scholar, 
2 5. 


Nore 192 (p. 280)—Leo wrote to tho marquis of Mautua, and to 
Lantros, governor of Bilan, zequesting them to interpose their authority 
‘to prevent such di ul dimensions. He also addreeed a letter to 
Gian-Francesco, and another to the countess, in terms of admonition and 
eprouf j which were teropered, however, in bis ote to inn-Frnucosco, 
hy expressions of esteem for hi» talents and bin learning. 
wi Sehbe Epi, Font Hb. sis ep. 80, 23, 3, 

Nore 193 (p. 251)—In the year 1316 be printed at Rome his four 
books “De Amore Divino,” which he inseribod to Leo X. A copy in 
manuscript of this work is in the Laurentian Library, at the 
beginning of which are the arms of the Medici richly illuminated, 
‘But his principal work is hi ‘Yanitatis Doctrines Gentium, et 
‘Yeritatis Christians Disciplinm,” printed by him at his own press at 
Mirandula, in the year 1520, and also dedicated to Leo X. This work is 
prrcaled by an ajonctic Heene, im the form of an Epntle to Giovaa- 

Francesco, in which the Pontiff recognisea the great merita of the 
brated Giovanni Pico, and the friendly intimacy which sbeisted 
him and Lorenzo, the father of the pont i 
Giovan-Francesco for imitating the e> of his illustrioun predecessor 
in the prosecution of liberal studies, works of Giovan-Francesco 
have been printed with those of his uncle, of which soveral 
editions have been published at Baalo, in 2 vola. folio. 

ho, After tho 


Norn 194 (p, 251)—Ap. Tirab. vol. vii. par. i. p. 398, 

account here given, the Italian reader may with advantage the 
additions made to it by Count Bossi, who hae exumersted paveral other 
earned works of Gian-Francesco Pico, and considered the singular cir 
cumstances large. 
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‘ows 196 (p. 253).—He was barat by the-esutence of the Inquisition 
at Flmeose, th ie year 1327, Sharanclae BIS, copy ofthe protosdings 
Saunt hin’ wich J onhanes; ha my yoann. 

Nore 197 (1. 253).—Of this several editions are cited ly 


Quadrio, vol. iv.p, 41. Ihave also a of thu Afteenth cenvary, 
Sreamevied will micomuncal ad georzaial figures, coloured, ex- 


ning the aystem of the heavans, the eigua of the zodiac, the divinions 
ye tarthy Ke. 4 


Note 198 (p. 253)—From those letters it appears, that Colomlo had 
impart i hie intentions oa early a4 the your 1474 to Toscana, who 
bim to fi his coterprise, and furnished him with 
ach instruc it, both hintorical and geogruphical, ns secmed most likely 
to ensure hin suceesa, Theo letters have licen published in the Life of 
» hy Ferdinando Colombo, and are particularly stated by 
Tiraboechi, vol. vi. par. i. pp. 179, 309. Bot thin subject has been mare 
amply treated in the Lite of Colombo,” Ty Count Boa, published by 
him at Milen, in 181%, im Svo, and accompanied by many curious 
documents and graphic illustration. 


Nore 190 (p. 254)—To these observations on the progress of weiontific 
studies iu Iuly, Count Boost Tua male very considerable additions, and 
vindicated the claims uf his countrymen to an carly proficiency in them. 


Nowe 200 (p. 254).—Lvo wrote to Henry VILL, requesting that he 
would employ hie profemors of Astrology and Theology, to take the 
subject of she Calendar into their cousideration, Vide Rymar Frond. 
tom. vi. p. 118. 


None 201 (p. 257)—Ias Casas has therefore entitied hix work, with 
trict propricty, “The History of the Destruction of the Indies: 
Relation tle la Destruyvion de lan Indias.” From the introduction to 
this most dreadful and affecting history, which was translated into Italian 
by Giacomo Canteliani, and publishel at Venice in 3643, 1 shall only 
gre the following pamage :—“I positively and traly sweert, that within 

the npace of furty years, thare lve unjustly and tyraunically perished, 

by the oppression “and infernal conduct of the Christians, tare than 

TWALYE MILLIOs of persons, men, ieee and chitdren ; and 1 believe 

that Iam not mistaken in amerting, that there are mare then siTRKN 

—— itis w bc hoped, far tho credit ofhuman nature, that Robert- 

in right in awerting. that the accounts of Las Cass are not to bo 
implicitly believed, expecially when be speaks of mumbers 

Notx 202 (p. 259).—The author is bappy in being enabled to ntate, hat 
sings the abols was aleows ba 100k, bebe had the high gratiticatian of 
‘altng his voloe, a2  reproseniadive of his mative town of Liverpool, 
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‘Noam 263 '(p, '260)—Among other cheerrations in the works of 
Pontano, there is” one which particularly deserves the attention of the 
practical He ameris, ov his own experience, thet if a.graft be 
‘ent from the extremity of a fruit-bearing branch, it will iteelf bear fruit 
the firet year of ita Being ingralted : but that if it bo taken from » 
eucker, or unripe part of the tree, it will be many years bufure it bear frult. 
Pontan, Op. vol ii p. 180. This ben vince heen obearved by other 
‘naturalists, and the reason is explained by Dr. Darwin, iu bie “Thy- 
tologia,” sect. ix. ii. 7, 156. 

Nore 204 (p. 261).—In folio, and reprinted in 152: 
Jovius iedjented to tae cardinal Lonin, of 
tations of a great rewars!, by presenting bm with an imagi 
in the island of Thule, 1: youd the Orkneys, “La fatien de’ Pesci,” saya 
he, “m’andé vota col Caonlinal de Horbone, al qual dedicat il bro, 

Fimunerendomi eeeo con un beneticio fabulowo situnto well! Jeoka THe, 
oltre le a io a M, Galeax, Florimante, ap. 
Tired. 1. 20, With thie malicious sareasm the cardinal weems to 
bave Sparel Joviun for quitting hia theological studies to write tho 
treatise inscribed to him. 


‘Nowe 205 (p. 261)—A particular account of the rine of tho science of 

natural history, aud uf ite progress w the present time, may be found 
in Sir J.B. Smith's introductory Dineowrve, prefixed to tho first volume 
of the Transactiuns of the Linnean Sosioty. ‘und. 1751, Hv. I havo ro- 
peatedly stated that my ubject in thin wurk was only to advert to subjects of 
acience and literature, as far ax they were connected with the character 
and conduct of Leo X., in order to shew how they wero intluencud by 
his personal interference. 1 caunot tharefore sseont to tho frequont 
remarks of Cont Bossi, that J gk? to have introduced other persons 
(with wham it does not Spoear that ‘Leo X. had any intoreourwe). Vide 
Teal. Bd, vol. ix. p. 139. Aduch less can 1 conceive that it was incumbent 
ou ime to trace the progress of natural studies (as Count Boni bas dons] 
through the remainder of thesisteauth century, (vide Mal, Ed. vol. ix, 
261), though I duit that wich inquiries are in thesosclves highly 
tae instructive. 

261)——For some account of him, vide ante, chap, i. 

una of Lor Medici, chap. viii. Hin moral works are published 
the following titles:—*De verie ac salutribus Anmmi Gaudiis.” Flor. 
MCCCCLEXEX!, $De institvendo Sepientia Animo.” Bonon. mccocixxxxv. 


colenda.” The two last tracts are Lg in the gencral collection of 











Nore 7 (p208)—M. Ant. Flamin has appli! to Catigione te 
ee qontos 0 was nips meas ssoore Britesmus, =” 
Inignem clari Tonguis bonore facit :” 


yhich have led his biographers to mappose, dione was himself 
‘dmitied into the order of knighthood, TFs malt (Lal Ro Anions 
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modi coal onorati ¢ pieai af tants cartesia, che furono da ciascuno 





molto etriordinary vendolo ornate ¢ degnato det 

gee keet Paes eins tee 

done Mashonl, Vita d Seraael ‘says, “ Ebbe in dano 

(dal Re) wna richissina Collana dora ; tanto ‘ad Arrigo 
Duomo” On thin, sb) ie doth are, bower 

i . ; 

Ba Jmrithinee tae ras Rear 


» 
c*Thuatrare Je Biowte ol em ive covalz reese 0 nom! degil Usmici, che 
‘vi farono, simi al Castiglione.” Vide i, Discorso al 
Rosle Academia Forentian. Flor. 1795, p. 80. By the obliging amint- 
‘anco of Sir Isaac Heard, Garter principal Xing of Arms, 1m smabled 
to clear wy ‘Gheeo doubts, and to state, with coufdence, tha i Castigtions 
arder ofthe Gaster. Henry VII. transmitted the 
duke of Urbino, by the Bot st lasted » and Sir 
} after which the duke sent to be 
installed in his name. ‘On bis landing at Dover, on te 20th ‘of Octo- 
poe apr; th ‘Colloge of Arma yet peaarted tae pak seulare 
moet im the are yet © 
or iis rocapdon by ie Laed Thomas Dogpate Lord of St dak 
Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter King of Arms ; who conducted him to 
London, where ‘be was lodged in the of the pope's viee-collector. 
But, al Seegies sos ot rete & Se the Garter, there 
fn yet reauon to believe that he received ‘some distinguishing mark of the 
favour of tho king, In the letter which he soon afterwards addressed 


hy him stated to be deposited in the museum of Mr. Thoresby, at Leeds, 
as embolinhed with the arme of Castiglione, eurounded by a collar of 


sentinenta i containa were voch a ware canveyed to bim by bis wi 
daring his absence, wi thought to transpose 
Latin verse,” Fids Carm, Tust. Poot. ofit. Venef. 1848, p. 171: 


Nore 209 (p. 268),—The body of Castiglione was interred in the 
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Barpasaar Castisom Maxroano, 
‘OMNIBUS NATURA DOTIBUS, PLURIMIS BONIS ARTIDUS, ORNSTO; GREcIs 
LITERIG ERUDITO ; IX Latins er Eravects etiam posta ; OPpripo Nupu- 
LARLE 1X PHAUREN. OB VIRT. MILIT. DONATO ; DUADUS OBITIS LEGATIONI- 
Bus, Bartanxica xt Romana; Hisraniknsxa CUM AGERSY, AC ER 
Gumunnss VIL Powr. Max. Paocuaner, QUATUORQUE LIBROS DE 
‘TwrrruEKD, Reaum PAMILIA PRASCRIPSISSET ; POSTREMO CUM CAROLUS 
‘V. INPERATOR EPINCOPUN ABULA CREARI MANDAMEE; TOLETM Vita 
FUNCTO, MAGN! APUD OMNES GEXTES NOMINIA. QUI VIX. ANNON 1. MEN 


TL orem J, svovsra Gonzaga, CONTRA YOTUM SUPERSTES, VIL. By 2. F. 
avo Dowrnt upxxix. 


Nore 210 (p.269)-—Castplone has alao lot a few poetic compos 
tions in hia native tongue isplay equal clegunce with his Latin 
writings. Both Mr, lenke and Court Hosa have Slveried to ‘the opinion, 
of J. G. Bealiger, who had no hodian in pacing the, Lan. pose of 
Castiglione in competition with the moet juctions of antioity, 
Sod dt proventng the grandeur of the tices of onan an 

of ‘a tye of Virgil. Vide Germ, Ba. vol. id. p- 288, Val, Ed, vol ix. 
p. 2686. 


Nore 211 (p, 268)-~“Lz crexro Novarzz Awrime, Fiori di Parlare, 
valentie 


di belle cartesie, ¢ di belle ¢ doni secondo ke per lo tempo paseato 
anno fatto molti valentiuomini. In nelle case di 

Benedetti, 1525.” This edition was ‘at the instance of Betobo 
bby his friend Carlo Gualteruzzi, who preserved throughout the ancient 
orthography; but Zono met with an without note af date or place, 





which he supposed to be of pest ng 1. Vide Note ol Fontanini, 
Vol. ii pe 18L. Count Boas ie ot opinion, thet the “Cento Novelle 
‘Antiche” do not exhibit one of the ‘specimens of the Italian lan- 
and thinks them probably not eacicr than the fourtoenth conbury. 
Fre ‘Rbs also given a specimen from a MB. in his own poseceson, of’ 
it of w romance, or novel, which ch agian © Ini ie Pal 
sd ie flowed by the words “« panto para fo comengamente snr 
tnedcacmo," which he thinks « of mach earlier date, and an preacuting the 
primort ce inounalol, of te Ytalian language; ; but for a further account, 
Of which I must refer to Ital. Ed, vol. ix. p. 269°, 

Nore 212 (p. 270)—Manni Ietoria del Decamerono, p. 134. Count 
Band has stotrrod, Try beret wold ts ten nt ed 
they not been preserved in the writings of the noveliste; that they fro- 
aquenly serve fo verify « date, to clear up some doubifl pint or 1 oom, 
Shemorate some illustrious person of the time ; on which accodut be had 
Yong intended to write o distertation om the historical wtility of the Novelists, 


Nome 218 (p. 971).—Mazauch. Vita di Pietro Aretino, p, 14. Eas. 
Brescia, 708 ae. > Tile work of tho Count Giammaria' 
‘You. I, ir 
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. ‘“ . 
bowerer unworthy the anbject of aay bey may jay be comaiernd 


are in 
Vatican are not by Maro-Antonio._Heineke, Diet. des Artistes, val. 
p 857. But see note of Count Bossi in Ital. Ea. vol. ix. p. 276. 

Norm 215 (p. 272).—In one of his ii addremed to Coane I, duke 
at Gaeta reniats hao af ‘intimacy that had subsisted be- 
tween himwelf and Giovanni de’ Medici, the father of the duke.—Opere 
Burlesche di Berni, &e, vol. iii. p, 14. Ed. Fir. 1723. 

Nore 216 (p. 273).—It has also been that Henry VIII. had 
deft him a oe ie hia wil ‘See a curious dedi an eee oe oe 
Hhewtary ofS Pao’ sihosed To ar Pater Aretive ihe right eeteral 

Pad a " A 
7 i Sie Richard Olsyton'e tion of Tenhove’s Memoirs 
of Medici, fi, p, 200, 
Nora 217 (p. 275).—This sircumstance is referred to in 
Mazzushelli, di; 


| 


A 
ae 


‘Jotters of Aretina, cited by In the A) 
found letter on this subject from Aretino to Sir Philip Hoby, the 
smbamador at the Imporal Court, which has not belore beca 
Vide App. No. XL 

Nore 218 & ‘'276).—“Deirz Riaz di M. Nicold Franco contra Pietro 
Aretino, et PRirea de] medeaimo.” bind pele wrortyip eapienry sd 


bears date at Turin, but was, in fact, printed at Casale 
Wi tod tho Wid in 1548"; besides tuews © modern ition ef the 
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Cuewens VIL Mapices 
Pont. Max. 
‘Lram orr. sropio Masonua, 
AD ORMAMENTOM PATRIE 40 


EF §DO UNDIQUE CONQUISITIB 
Crvrox 


‘Nore 220 (p. 278)—Over the great doors which open into the hall, 
fhe following inscription appears on marble :— 
Dro 
‘Paasrprscague Pam Dsvis 


~Tal ea. vol, ix. p, 278°, 


ili ah Hh 
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were defeated by the untimely death of that munifieent sovereign. Io 
the letters of the venerable Canonico to the suthor of the present work, 
he lamas the wast ofthat petronage to which his labours were oo justly 
entied. A sislgne of ie cries! manoacriss was before 


by the Firare, 17, 

fo. And the Canonico Biscloni, who procs 

the office of librarian of the Laurentian, moe, in he 

your 1759, the first in folio, of ‘a eat which contains also 
MSB,, but which was his death, 


aad particularly Spain, France, Germany, and the “ Qaledonii dives terra 
Britanns "As Wis tala fo lave boca expretly sent recover toe 
books which had been earriod away by tho rapacity of war, Bossi is 
inolined to think he was one of the envoys employed by Leo X., and that 
under tbe nase of Cal the author meant to relat to Fautio Saber 
wi services to cause of literature, as related precisely 
agree with thove of Calvo, enumerated by Arsilli, Vide Tad. Bl ols = 
p94. It is, however, tore probable, that, as many persons were 
undoobtedly ged in the same, pureai the uame of Cato isto 
be added to thoee who distinguished themselves in that employment 1 
fact, wo find the name of Francerco Culei mentioned in another’ pat of 
tho work, where he is said to have beon characterised by Frobenius and 
Emannus, as womo cradiirimo; although it appeara be became 8 book- 

‘at Pavia, an employment not inconsistent occupetion. 
Vide Ital. Ed. vol. xi. p. 246°. 


Nows 225 (p. 278) —M. de Seidel, pe counsellor to hie Prussian 

communicated to the learoed Bayle, copies of two original 

lt, iy of Lev 2 th da ‘of Sadoloti ; the one of 

them addremed to the archi fants i 

me Soars cero co reepect: 
to the canons 

Re the'= DS arada of Liny Pall of Sich te salto Kove boon he 

in the Library of that place, These letters Bayle published in 

great work, Art X. tom, id p. 658. Another letter to the 

same offect waa also addressed by Leo X. to Christian II., king of 

Denmark, which is published in the “Nova Kteraria Maris et 
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Shenld be 189; than of whdeh perils tentodes She whale pratecin'f 
Leo X.; yet he afterwards as possitively re of ty ini. 


ecules ale raroek ed eas cleeec 


cal sinh Spe rt ein pT 


may, papa bo taore conesived Trane, en 
2 glocral Goveription. Graliane Pringivallo of 

professor of languages st Rome, who had been app ited by’ Leo 
Superintend the education of his nephew, the Foal Inncoonro Obs, 


‘was 80 shocked at the instances of brutal cruelty which he mw 
by the Spanish and German soldicrs, that, ina moment of ration, 
he flung himself from a lofty window, and porished by » fall on the 
ment. ‘The immodiato cause of his terror is assigned hy Valerlano t 
“Cum couspexisset aliquos cx familia per teste arripi, ct ea 
alliaioe sublime in auppisiam, eb abseontit sari questions voxari,” &c, 
——Val. de Infel. lit. Of tho Latin poetry of Princivalle, a favourable 
specimen is given by Lancelotto, in his Life of Angelo Colocci, p. 70, 
Nowe 227 (p. 280)—Bosei couceives that some error exista here, 
‘that there is no real distinction between Custos nnd Bibliotcourto, sr com 
what arises from the difference of language. Vide Ital. Ed. vol. x. 
If this remark be there must have Loen several librarians em 
‘nt the samo am therefore inclined to adhere to my own state- 
ment, and presume that the title of Librarian was given to some eminent 
ecclesiastic, like Inghirami, who was bishop of and vocretary of 
the conclave on the election of Leo X., and that the inferior office of Custos 


collection. A‘ i wo find calling the attention of the 

SEER, afinc eee dabie mckngoo! Roses teisat That wich bas alse 

‘been the arrangement in subsequent times, there is vot the least doubt. 
Roma 228 (p, 200).—Micaboechlinfiemae we, that cho custom of exmfar. 

ving the office of librarian on » cardinal, arose in tho time of Paul 111, 

‘who passed a dectee to that effect. Vide Storia della Lett. Ital. vol, vii. 

ata But Mazzuchelli has thrown some doubts on this cireum- 

1 heneocg hiveaet ted 


as bis inghirami. Elog, Tose. ii, p, 297. 
ors 280 (p. 281)-—~The mule on which he rode tock fright sta car 
‘two buffaloes, and threw him on the pavement, near the whecls 


drawn by 
of the car, which had nearly passed over him ; by which, although not 
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Ina, was 20 terrified that ho did not long wurvive the nosk- 
Sank log, Tec: vol p 238. 
N | —Lancellott, Vita di Ang. Coloce!, Count Bom, 

tas 2 od extol sandadlzed hs an hopetatin of ts nasiry toa 
toate exeve ad pious an ecclesisstic as Sadoleti, Tial. Ed. vol, x. 
p35 bat Henk has cuatro of lppo Ter 
Gncldnte als polat > Ts 

* Minion mplt it, gl 


Foca te bree iste, 


Ait fess 
Badoletae, Marianum, Imperiamgue.” 
Thus, as Mr, H. observes, the map afterwards 20 serious, here fn, 
ihe 7 of w Prince's jester and s file de joie. Vide Germ. Ea, vol. 
mp ° 


- re 
sancopiasema, reji non deberem ; Christos enim ot "hpoctall 
Teint foarene ‘Orat. ap. Seckend. lib. & p. 149, 


‘Nore 283 (p. 285)—Seckendorf anmerts, ports at Alem ‘bed 
oF ie Rowan 


Rrivate nocrotary to Css to Cosar 

Brut, wnier Alernader VE. Bet foe mitre of 

two derived la information frome an nathontie MS. dary” of tbe life 

Aleandro, it appears that he never was at Rome wail afer the deh of 
pontiff 


Nore 284 ria of a Geeak not Tranepey bet had feniba 
maenat oaly a perfect master of the Greek and Hebrew, but had 
at diligence to ho ‘acquisition of the Arabic and 
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Ro, 1978, dat Aleandro died by the stupidity of bis physician, por Io 


de a0 wnédecin, 
‘Norm 287 (p. 287)—This epitaph concluded with the following lines :— 
Kdréares ole axev, Or: rabropas bo dryderv: 
TloAAsiv, Gowep iBair Dyoor Gv Sawtrrov. = 
‘Without reluctance 1 my 


To abun the sight of what ia worse than death. 


In which it may be doubted, whether he meant to refer to the rapid 
of the Reformation, or to the Voeutioumoes and scandalous 
court Paol Man; z 


duston of His nephew, who was alvo nated Girolamo, afd was eminently 

asa character, a Fy an ant 

aed secre carne err 3 pet od an endian, 

who lived in the time of ‘eo X, and were highly eocoureged, and 

bbanoured by him ; affording, aa he thinks,» sufficient answer to those 

‘ria havo represented that Ponti as having been instentive to the pro- 
a. 


Nore 238 (p. 289).—Tirab. wt sup. These copies of Virgil and 


‘Terence are more fully described by Bossi, who has mentioned some 
other valuable MSS, which ‘to have belonged to Bembo, and to 
have been transferred to the ‘at Urbino, and sfterwards to the 


‘Vasican—Ital, Ea. vol. x. p. 99%. 

Norm 239 (p. 290) Vide ehap. vi. fx. x. &e. In the first of these 

places I have charged Machiavelli with having had a share in the con- 

irance of the attoclouy stzatagem by which Geear Borris destroyed 
of Gravina, and others, at Sinigallin, in the year 1502, 
poruml of the letters of Machiavelli han induced me to 

ion, and enabled me precisely to state the part which he 
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Nora 240 (p 290) It has been of late youre disoorere, that the 
of the most important eventa in Italy from Se sr 1403 fo 1512, 


the hands of his friend Buonacearsi—Elog. Toscani, tom. i p. 94, 

Nore 1 Co ee eaten eons of Meader he 
native several pieces remain, which are siingeiabed exer by 
vigour conciseness of expression, than by poetical ornament. It 
has been doubted whether Machiavelli ‘was a cunt of learning ¢ but one 
of these piecoa, entitled, « ‘dell’ Occasione,” sufficiently shows 
‘that he wag not unacquait with the works of the ancients, This 
poem will be found in the Aj to the present volume, where the 
eader may compare it with a Greek J of Posidippus, and Latin 
‘one of Ansonius, of which it seems to near imitation. I have there 
also given a tranlation into English. Vide App. No. XII. 


Nore 242 (p. 294)—Benedetto corrected and published several of the 
wort of to cient wets, and song the rey the odition of Horace, 
BEES yn, Gill 04 Vows, fe 1214, th be detente ts 

ier) 

Nom 243 (p. 296 \—Vide ante, chap. xvi His verses, sang doting 
ihe splendid ox itone ef Flore, fe the year Ila, are prima in tse 

,” and are among tho beat in that collection. 

a 24 @ 2) Te history of Guicciardini was firet published 
zener lo Guicciardini, at Florence, Appreso Lorenzo Tor- 
retina, 1861, in large folio. But thie edition comprehends only the 
firat sixteen books, ‘nd is besides defective by the omission of several 
pesoers of importance, The four edition books were published by 

Viott, at Parma, in 1564, and the pasmages omitted havo beon pub- 
liahed eeparately, in the work cutited,  Thoanvs restitutas, sive Sol- 
loge, &e., cum Brancial Guicciaedini Paralipomenis.” Amatel. 1663. 
This history hus been frequently reprinted, but the wnostentations 
bee of Stoer, Geneva, 1621, esd, in in two vole, 4to, are the most 

lete, 

eo ace twentieth and Inst book 

of Guicciardint’s history ; the moat authentic I believe (may Tadd, I 
fet) hat aver as componed. | Ebaieve i became the hinrian wat 
an actor in his terrible 
Farmecr in ity and T fear fe) bocadee tex 
nociety in the fifteenth sixteenth centuries.”—Sir W. Jones, in Lord 
"Teignmouth’s Life of that great and good man, p 825, Ato. 

‘Nore 246 (p. 298)-—Montaigue hee not only made s similar remark, 
‘bat hea raised an implication upon it rather unfavourable to the moral 


lurscter of Guieciandini—Eaesis bi. chap. x. | Further particulars 
Respecting Gciccardini may be found in tho, notes of Mr. Henke, 
Germ. Ed. vol. ii. p. 242, and of Count Boesi,Ttal. Ed. vol x. pp. 106, 110°. 
Norn 247 (p. 298).—Benedetio appears to have been equally conwer- 











Nove, 248 Si) -—Thar mena have fequn bon printed 
under the ite Goats Doctonv ‘nengry barat meron 
pablicatis ingenii ‘moments Masta.” were leo tranelated 
nto Italian by Hippolito Orio, of Ferrara, sod phd at io in 
1582, Tho portraits have also been engravod in wood, and published 
under the tile of «Musas Jovian Taaarens aston ta 04 irom 
expresam ; nce minore industzia Theobaldi Mutt Maris 
‘iMustrates. ‘Beall Ex Offcina Petri Pernze,? 1577. In the last-mentioned 
work are several portraite, the originals of somo of which are now in my 
‘posseasion, together with many others not engraved im thst work, ‘These 
in § cameo fn hn a prticn of ne dy in the collection of 
fovio, and allerwarda preserved tne, Cellog of oly Romy, at 
‘Yonico, the seal of which appears at, the back Maay of 
these hie oe now probably 


lost 5 "Sov best th cutow af Corie 1 sal mal f eer 
portunity for that purpose, from bis otsning copies of the 

eae Pefore 4 ac lace t yee, of 
tus re they were to giva plase to 3 

Raffselle in the Vatican, (Vide Noto of Bossi, Ital. Ea. vol. xl. p. 120). 


ictares, it will be removed by obsorving, that one of the ta in 
Ficvtclin W inecthed, Woariua dngher fos VIE, ‘which ie ake 
Exgmved amongst the wood prints in the work last mentioned, with » 


inscription ; but is, in fact, the it of Cardinal Wolbey j—a 
orm atich could nor have oscarses if the print had mat hoon spied 


Port ATT, Ed. ia) as sy np which = 
iain int a hands, are portraits noticed 
the Life 5 ae’ he nero say oe per F 


Ceo ns Meoren, PB. te o ake from Fie Cann. 
Buamox, Lrovanco (Baum) Angrino, the elder roen), me 
Mapror, Avemio Pourtano, Lore: Puucl, Mazsiio Ficixo, Jacoro 
Saxazzino, Cann. Savoten, Cann. [rrouiro-D'Eere, Avronio pa 19 DA Lardy 
Loamnzo ox’ Mxoici, dake of Ustino, Daxm, Binnuno, Maso Amr 
Fuaasmo, Exasuvn, &e.* 


1 Ror 349 (p. 301)-—The other writings of Giovio are the lives of the 





as taking the lead as one of tho interloentora. 
‘This latter piece was first published at Venice in 1522, and is the wark 
‘which, from the elegance of ita style, has induced some critica to 

the wuthor had discovered the lost work of Cicero, “De Gloris,” but 


which is a treatise of Celio ini, “ De Tmitatione,’ to 
Cynthio, "This volume rarely oceurs. For a further account of Cynthio, 
or Cintio Giraldi, and of several other of the écrittori poligraf, or miscel~ 
Ianoous writers of the times, the Italian reader may additional 
notes of Count Bossi. 

Notx 258 (p, $10)—In the Laurentian library, Plat. xxxill. Cod. 87, 
4 ole _ Asien, Fulvieg, ia tae ‘books, sist, 
ntiquaria,” in wi describea at great length the antiquities 

‘Rome, with many encomiums on Leo X. 
‘Nota 254 (p. $11).—Winekel. Storia delle Arti vol ii. p.198. The 
merits of this fortunate inquirer were alse inscribed on his tomb. 
eS 
Berepertan Laccoomrs divimm quod 
En Vatiouno cernes fore 


Anno Domini uprxvnm.” 
Vide Richardson sur ls Peintare, ine. iil. p. 71], im sddemdis. 


vie roca seurelicace of Hao, 94 3 3oe 

me de recone in the te of De Thon, nd 
‘was, 06 we are: 

poueiae tte es 

Ee eS approbation ; bat on ‘being shown, 


oe This Af crn, doo no credit fo 


tom, iv. p.224, 24 


Pi 957 (p. 316) —It is that Michel-Agnolo should, at the 
at reer concen dod, ta Wane rolaien a naka 2 


for a tare conde ‘was to be 
ieee rine ent tn Rong tore 
have been exceated, and aftor having been coloured. baxber, “molto 
igentemenie”” was honoured with » place in ove of the che 


Nore 250 (p. 316)-The siatne of Bacchus is (or lately wat) in the 
fs hhas been engraved in the collection of ancient and 
Dean Hoes a, 170, andin the third volume 


modern statees 
of the # Museums 
5p No 38 31 ht ret ie Michal: Apel turned to Flarence 
ot preciogy watel me his biographers ; but Condivi informs ts that 
the Lie he'executed tao Madar for the eardinal of Bahan af 
ho was twenty fo Sour or twenty. of nee 5 commoquently, 03 he waa 
Lapras ie i return mabe r, in 1499, 
wean i te catia nos ‘inei, which 
ae di Michel-Agn. p. 14, ed. Fer, 
74 


260 317).—Besides Ligmerdo and Michel-Agnolo, Andro 
Contant an Groatlat A Oe aren eee 
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—Vanari, vol.'ifi, p. 203. The document from the public records of 


ip. 208. The doenment. from the records 
Sees asnotations on Condivis p 106 rridae 


gre the cartogns ve Jeng siace bem, Met of deveroyed. TRIS of 
Lionardo ywever, ‘Edelinck, wl an 
inparfct dengn, "Ie haw taco bees engravad ith ise elegance, bot 


Nose 262 (p. 819).—It has been supposed that Julins IT. called Michel- 
Agnelo to Rome, soan after his elevation, in the year 1508, vide Condivi, 
2-16, But Bottari has observed, that the colomul statue of David was 
not erected at Florence until 1504, after which Michel- 


Nore 263 (p. 819) —That this design firet suggested to the pontiff the 
idea of robuilding S. Peter’s, is asserted by Vasari, vol. ii. p. 83, and 
again, vol. iii. p, 211; also by Bottari, vii. note 1, Vite di Michel-Agnolo, 


A 
B18" This menument, which was aot completed untl the 
of the pootiff, wns not, however, in the church of 8 Pietro 


Vaticano, but in that of S, Pietro in Vinculiz, where it yet remains. 
Vide Dr, Smith's Tour on the Continent, vol. ii, p. 39. 


Now 264 (p. 320).—This celebrated figure has given rise to a literary 
roduotion which has been considered se ly infericr, in point of 
mublimity, to the statue itself. 
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And who i he has, ped tn sestpbred sone, 
Sits gant ke 1 stern monument of art 
prLaparallel'd, whilet anguago geome to ark 
‘rom his provopt lips, and we pte own: 
Tis Moves ; by hie beard’s ards thick hoopors Koon, 
‘And the twin-beame that from his teraplea dart ; 
‘Ta Moses ; seated on the mount apart, 
‘Whilst yet tho Godhead o’er his features shone. 


‘Bat had thoy raised this awe-cummanding f 
‘Thea had they with lese guls their work adored, 


Nore 265 (p. 322).—It appears from the narrative of Vasari, thet 
‘mrited at Home tatore Michele Jo returned from Bologna, 
after baving c related the statuo of Julius 1T,—Vita di Michel-Agn, in 
Vaear voli. p, 219. Fide Matioto Utsorv, aur la vie do Mich-Agn. 
par Condivi, p. 
Nore 246 (p. 928),—Vasar, vol ip. Bottari ed. It is re- 
markable, however, that in the firet mm ot Vera i in two 
Fior. 1550, Rafacllo is a not coumerated ‘among the artists who 
from the eartoons of Pisa The painturs there mentioned are Aristotile 
‘da San Gallo, Ridolfo Ghirlutdajo, Francesco Granseci, Bacelo Bandi- 
nello, and Alonzo Berugetto ; to whom are added Andrea del 
1 Francia Bigio, Jucopo Saosovino, Il Rowwo, Matarino, Torenzetion It 
‘Tribolo, Jacopo da Pontormo, and Perin del Vaga. ‘That Raffacilo 
studied the works of Michel-Agnolo is, however, hy prota and wo © 
ar from being derogatory to his character, 
and his ota young pan of twenty yore of om nae 
obtain improvement, and capable of selecting the best models of imita- 
‘#ion,—Matiette, Obeerv. sur la vie de Michel-Agn. par Condivi, p, 72. 
Ness 367 (p. 25)-—The flowing ecanet is not unworthy of the 
grandeur of the subject :~ 
SONETTO. 
Di Alessandro Guidi. 4 
*Voggio il gran di della giustizis eters, 
‘Far roscoe Arniix in Vatican dipinto ; 
B ‘1 voggio d’ira e di faror ei tinto 
Che Valns sbigottite al cor s'intarna, 
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Della bell arte, alla mia mente, e sanno 
1 Datle novi pensieri ¢ novi ardor !” 


1 s00 the swful judgment day unfold, 
“Tosca Arita plotared | 
Where such strong, tints offre ana rage expand, 
‘That my heart shudders, and my blood runs cold. 

Down towards th’ infernal gulf in tumult a 
T nee the sinfal crew ; and fosrotruck stand 


‘Whilat timely dread restraina bold, 
Tae dan ant joy Take their place 
‘Annidst the clocdloce rag of he et 
effort of the t 


colours are God's miniaters of grace, 
That with new ardours fire my glowing breaat.* 


Nore f8 326),—It has frequently particularly 
nt hs ss a ge oe Ser Rao 
bas il to in hia Life of Raffuello 


panied by several vod afer’ dewringe of dhe nano 
Tel tig pane Fahey ata Toes 
Nore 269 (p. 326)—It in remarkable, that in order to show his decided 
Hon, Znocaro fas, in this work, represented the mun rismg in fall 
the pictare, the Dou ing absorbed tile pacer 
on » san being al in the wy 
light which iasues fromthe “Daly. Thia picture ie 
described hy Vasari in his life af Taddeo, the of Fodarigo, Vite 
Tol il wp. 161, 162, und has been carefully engraved by J- ; 
Norx 970 {p. 328) —Count Boss hus cbeerved that theae Ca 
in ko Vatean ave born desctved anf ilastsatel in eeceral 


ocoroes bythe celcratad 7 Hankeri, well own for ig ant 
publications ; in which he has applied himsclf 

Paap stg i ees Se ter —Ital. ed. vol. xi. p. 
be it Boast proceeds to state precious writ were 
‘pert pitced in the hands of ax aeeinece 

{S25 bl hth hw not hard wheter Sey bare bun deal ie. 


‘this information I can add, that these discourses now or a 
‘in the posseasion of Mz, Walstembolne Parr, amative of i crpodl; het 


‘Nora 271 (p. 328)-—Particnlarly by Vaaari, Condi Ginseppe 
Te i Se Lnteare Pussrehe’ Bhat ef Le mite on Yast ee 
” by Lanzi with great judgment, but perhaps with too evideut » 
to Raffaello. 


Nor 279 (p,399)—The ovign of Vaeure errr i dasovernble by = 
comparison of the original edition of hia Eves, in coe which 
followed i Iu thia first edition we rn 


seaffold ; but Michel-Agnolo, pretending not to know him, saluted him 
Geape, Towalitely aflerwatds, Michel Aguolo'quted tbe, pet 
throng » window, waa tamencl to Floreace, leaving the key of i 
‘with Bramante —Vaa. vol. i. p. 963, ed. 1550, Bettor information, 
or a further consideration of the subject, convinced Vasari of bia error 5 

Sad in, bis wabsoquent edition, he baa’ in his Life of Michel 
property amigned the fight of Michol-Agnolo to « former period, when 

ras employed on the om of Jalinn 11 ited the story of 
disagreement in chapel. Through inadvertence, A the 
is incident im the life of Raffaello as it originally etood, in 
editors ; whence 


mamer -Agnolo in si whatever, “ais 
i ean Fden ei coneetes dott in Soon, 
aeeertion which has been eontroverted with great success by 3 


Nore 274 (p. 880).—The juiicious Lanzi, although warmly atiacked 
to Me enue of tently admits that he attained © belder 
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le of design from the works of Michel-Agnolo,Storis Pittorica, 
wa pe a0e ‘Boasi, note in Ttal. Ed. vol. x. p. 153. 7 
Norz 275 (p. 332)-—It has before been noticed that Michcl-Agnolo 
inguishod himeclf by his Ttalina Pootry ; and I shall take this last 
opportunity to observe, that his writd 
imagery and striki 


productions of his chisel and his penci). His ideas are all drawn from 
the same source ; and whether etnbodied in visible forms, or expressed 
me 


through the mediam of language, disoove the same indiottions of Usir 
superior origin. tt bin whole life he appears to have been 
impremed with » feeling, His poems, in fact, are not 


rat painted, a otherwiag its author would scarcely have 
onaitted so striking and poetical an incident, as the ce of the two 
Resvenly auxilastos ; a2 dncident not related in the but deviaed 
dy the painter, to express, ina poetical manner, the effects of 


Norz 277 (p. 334).—Bovsi supposes that Raffaello employed nine years 
In docmatlag the Viean, "he bt Mstorical works wick allude, Sader 
different. allogoriea, 

‘vol, xi, p. 158. 


to Leo X., were terminated in 1517.—Ital, Fd, 





wh 
the house. If we may credit Panilus Jovius, was one of the 
admirers of the besutifal L ide onde, chap. i. | For these 
anecdotes, the reader will find authorities in Bayle Dict. Histor, art. 
Chigi ; observing, however, that the suthors whom he cites are, as ie 
f very : 


Nors 279 (p. 336).—Vasari, vol. ii p. 104. This highly commended 
work has never beeu well engraved, and having now been injured from 
‘want of care, and re-touched by inferior hands, may be considered as loxt 
to the world. 

‘Nore 280 (p. 285)—In this work Raffaello is supposed to have been 
assisted by some of his scholars. Some of it hnve been engraved 
by Mare-Antonio or his ‘and tho of it by Chorubino Alberti, 
by Audran, and by Nicolo i ‘Vide Bottari, note on Vasari, vol, ii- 

122. Dr. Smith has given = fall nccount of this celebrated work, in 
iia “ Tour on the Continent,” vol, ii. p. 2. 

Nore 281 (p, 336).—The statue of Jonah, with the other statue which 
‘was not finished by Lorenzetto, occupied two niches in front of the Chigi 
Chapel, in the church of S. Maria def Popolo, at Rome ; the other two 
niches being filled with statues by Bernini. In their unbounded admira- 
tion of the statue of Jonah, the Italians have been rivalled by many 
‘sccompliahed sizangars whe have visited Italy, and been struck with the 
exquisite design and perfect style of execution which this performance 
implays, A very particular and animated description of it may be found 
in Dr. Smith's 4 Tour on the Continent,” vol. li. p. 23, 

Nore 262 (p. 336)—This picture must have been painted between the 
years 1517 and 1519; as it was only during that time that Roasi enjoyed 
he dignity ofthe purple, It now forms s part of tho immense collection 
of the Louvre—Thia picture has, I believe, since been restored to Flo- 
rence, Count Boesi has cited, in the advertisement to vol. vii. of hig 





portal by Rafaeli of Leo X, 

it VIL) and de” Rosai ; with which he was eo highly pleased, that 

on his arrival st Rome be requested it as « gift from the Pope, who gene- 
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twelve, It 
was exhi- 


fo hagh wich 


Romano added that of the 


159) —-The number of cartoons: 


‘hima by his: 
Wt by to acl of Danby, sherwaras 
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Nore 287 


poder 
fa probable 
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Dited with the rest. Soven of these wee epee, eae 
some mutilated fragments have bern disevered, which are 


Hare tn ger, en whch “Bc ifr akan 
Respectin 19) state eee 

Mt Domi, in Ital, Ed. vel, xi. p. 168, ct ag. also, «The Book of 
Baphcet'sCattooan” by Cattermol, ve 


None 288 (p. 40) —Richardson bas entered into a long diqusition to 

Pred miciasn af tes eedeciean of Hamat op the most 

Perfect apecimen of the ie own hand, that 

now exists in any one van that they ANC to be preferred 40 bia 

works either in Vatican or the Farnesina. Bottari bas noted = 
qhongraion withons attempting to rply tit (Noto al Va 124); and 

ick of encase tnd that tro world oot nse 

ext ani e not singe 

ny prod xn of oneal beanty, Lanzi, Storis Pittoriea, 1.401. The 

eartoona have neen beghadiy ‘engraved by various artists, and the friezes. 

Life of Len X, by Pietro Santi Bartoli of Perugia.” Mr. Holloway, 

an eminent English artist, haa engraved six of the cartoons, on a large 

seal, aud in a superior style. 


Nore 289 (p. ‘40).--Among ‘hese 2 Transfiguration in fresco, » Fls- 
gellation of ‘with other picees, in one of the chapels of S, Piero in 
Montorio in Rome, are mentioned as having attracted particular approba~ 
tion, Vide Vasari! and Lanz. 


Nore, 290 (p, 340)—Vasari, vol. ii. p. 471. This picture was sent by 

the cardinal de? Medic wo bis cathedral of Narbonne, instead of the Trans, 
figuration of Raffactlo. It has since been transferred to this country,and 
enriched the megniticent and scloct collection of Mr. Angerstein, 

Bow forms a portion of the Natioval Gallery. 

Nore 391 (p. 341).—! I! quadro della Transfigurazione,” says Menge, 
«2 una chiara riprova che Raffaelle aves nequistato maggior idca del vero 
tbello ; poich? contione asmi pit bellezze che tutte le altre se anteriari.”? 

. di Mengs, i. 134. On the death of Raffaello, which happened 

the completion of this picture, the cardinal de’ Medici changed his 
intention of sending it to Narbonne, and placed it in the elzurch of S. Pietro 
in Montorio at Rome, where it remained until it was lately brought 40 
France, and placod in the collection af the Louvre, 














HE 


tome critics to charge him with two te actions, 
and two distinct periods of time, in the same . This objection has 
been answered by several writers, at great length, by Mr. 
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atgory in hie eter om thie mbjet to Mouse, Richardson, pen 
‘the addenda to their treative Peinture 0 


colors esaeecly 
spar ecb, by Me. a Fr ae soe 


ove 93 (p. 342)—Fra Giocondo was not only an eminent architect, 

Benger a Geeckant Lath logeapee ‘On ine croclang for Louis IL, 
li in the Greel his: 

the Sorome ‘brid ‘over the Seine, Sannazaro produced the wellkaown 


couplet : 
 Jocundus geminum imposuit tibi Scquana pontom, 
‘Hane fajere poles dicere Poulton” ee 


Castiglione sin di Raffaclo d’Urbino,” fers copy of which I am indebted 
to the obliging attention of the learned Abate Jacopo Morelli, librarian of 
8. Marco at Venice. In thia discourse, and tho judicious notes by which 
it is accounpanied, the author has demonstrated, iu the nioet watisiactory 
manners that the letter in queation is, in fact, the answer or ruport of 


fo ta the commission to hinw by the pontiff 

Nori: 205 (p, 345)—Since the publication of the former editibas of the 
prevent work, I have had ie pare eabare of fading the scgonnt 1 ind given 
‘of this great undertaking of most ampl by 
gore of the original deawings by hin own hand, . Hvar ary of 
T. W. Coke, Eoy., at Holkham. «volume contains thirty 





five folio shocts,eome of which aro and drawn on both sides, These 
drwrings are, fr the most part, executed wth a seed yen in brown ink, 
or bistre, and are sometimes accompanied by rhart memorandi in tho 
handwriting of Raffaello, stating whore the jects of them wero found, 
‘x, Tho drawings coon of cop, iciaen carsiee, bases, caings, x, 
with a few on other wubjects ; amongst which ina fino free sketch of 





deciding Rai 

| nly etree "That this velume of drawings, which waa obtained in 
tal sao tay oe by ead Laine prin of owe 
executed 


decision not ons mere of them, although this will enffi- 


for his great work, there can be no doabt ; such 


work of other hand ; but 
several Italian writers by whom the 


is the following 1 molt 





Tomaso Cote, 
eter” Vita ti Hat ede dn Comolli, p 72, sete Boe - 
Norz 296 (p. $46)—Richardeon relates, that he bed seen a letier of 





account of the works of Raffaello, and of his scholara who assisted him in 
the execution of them, may be found in the very interesting notes of 


Count Bossi, in Ital. Ed. vol. xi. pp. 164, 168, 181, &e.* 


Nore 297 (p. 346)—Vasari amserta, that the bitterly at the 
achgre 2p SHO Yves smn nt he pope vet ie te 


D. 0. M. 

Rarnasi: Sancrio Joan. F. Unsrvat. 
‘Preront SMINENTIES, VETERUMQUE AMULO 
Cusus srimanreis PROFL LuAGINES 
‘#1 CONTEMPLERE 
Narvag a7quz arms ropus 
‘FACILE INSPEXERIS 
Jou Il. zz Leoms X. Por. Max. 
PICTURE ET ARCHITECT. OPERIBUS 
GLORIAM 4UxIF 
‘Vixrr 4. XXXYU. UVFRGER INTEGEDS 
Qoo nim Narus mar zo mur DEST 
vu. M. Armi, mpxx, 


Norg 298 (p. 349).—In the former editions of this work I had stated 
at langth the ressons Sor the doclte T extertained as ts the viet of 


Italie, par M. B. A. A. Paris, 1817, 2tom. 8vo , 2 quotation is givon fram 
1 MS, of Lionardo himself, as follows :—“Je partis pier Bama, 
Yo % Septorabre, 1514, avec Frangois of Fantoio 
tom, i, p. 254," Although the period here mentioned one year 


‘Vinci, the Italian reader consult the observations of Count Bossi, 
in hivnotes in Ital. Ea. vol. xi. p. 193 to 204 ; yol. xii. p. 249. 


‘Nome 299 (p. 350)—This in generally supposed to bo the fires book 


which was ornamented with an copper, bat Ms, Heineken han 
cited others of anterior date, I née, &e. 149. Dick, don 
Axtistes, iii it to have been ‘intention: printer to 
have placed vignetic at the heed of exch canto, but only ro 


notes of Count Bossi, Htal Ed. vol. xi. pp. 204,209, 211, 214, &e. 
the most natinfactory information on this subject may be found in the 
History of Engraving, by Wm. Young Oitley, Eeq., in jwo vols. 4to, 
London, 1616, 8 work not lees remarkable for ite deep research, than for 
the beautiful fac-similes af early art by which it is ithustrated.* 
Nore S02 (p. 355)—Murat. Annali d'Ttal, vol. x. p. 142, Some 
remaria on the character of Baglioni, and on the petty tyrants 
‘who had obtained possession of differont cities in Italy, whose enormities 
frequently afford subjects for the novelists of the times, may be found in 
the notes of Bosai, Ytal, Ed, vol, xii. p. 259, &c.* 
Nore 303 (p. 858)—Muratori has not sorupled te sneert hut the 
‘entered into conspiracy to asmassinate the duke, and that Guicci 
in unintentionally involved in this black transaction. For 
‘this imputation, be refers, in to the Ferrareso historians, aid to 
Gnicciardini. 1 bave taken the trouble of examining these writers, sud 
appcebend that Murator has on this, an oa other cerasont, bora lod by 
‘partialit fp the family of Este, to extend the nocumtion he 
wi is entoritios can justly. Of the histories of Ferrara, 
of Figze torminains 1476, 
oa 


z 


in the sand consequently throws no 
‘ranmection, Gyrakd,althougy ha relatee the animonly be- 


of any in- 
Seaton of te pest of ie panei to ctaseriaats the dhe: oor cer hen Cone 
is, whi > baa Welk b vor Sell sind siecumaiantal nearitive of the life 


‘Nors 904 (p. 360)—Thomas de Foix, Sieur de L’Eous. Capello in 
a Comentario, depmlonion hin Mhoheso Fas clamate Monsignor 


Nore $05 (p. $62)—This document in provorved in Du Mont, Corps 
Diplomat, Suppl. vol. ii. par.ip 7}. Charles V. also ismed an itnperial 
cilet, which Leo publiahed at Rome. Alout this time an explosion of 

Le eee Seal of sulk os od to hay 
vy ein, by which several French soldizrs lont their livea, 
cil he Tartbesiona Soe considerably damaged, Guicciard. lib. xiv. 
‘vol. fi. p. 188. Thi aca scommneratel in Lain poe by Ante: 
nina 'Thylisius, of Cosenza, entitled, “Turis do colo pereussa ; 
‘with his other poems, at Rome, 1524, 8v0. 


Nore 306 (p. 363).—The number agreed for was ton thousand, Vide 
Guicciard, lib, xiv, vol ii. p. 188. Planta’s Hist. of the Helvotic States, 
St dpe by thee eutage and mittary sil has toon propery noterd 

cours, nm 
iy Get Be ‘who beet af the exme time becrveds tat he | 

hiring out their troops to the best bidder, and often to both the con- 
tending parties, occasioned the loss of that influence, and even of their 
dignity and power. Ital. Ed. vol. xii. p.28. ‘This disgraceful practice 
‘was strongly reprobated by Zuinglius, who, with the views of a patriot, 


hia fellow-citinna, in the most energetic monner, the disgraces and loves 
they brought epost their cunt, + by effing themselves to be hired sa 
mercenaries by foreign citizens of Zurich wore the oaly 
that aid aay stication to liim. Sleidxn. Com. Ub. i. p, 158, 

‘Ap. Henke, Germ. Ba. vol. iii. p. 453.¢ 
‘Nore 307 (p. $70).—The desth of the pontiff without the sscraments, 
gocasioned the following lines, attributed, but perhspe without reason, to 


Tecra sub extreme. oi ferte roquirtte hors 
Cur Leo non potnit sumere ; vendiderat.” 


Nore 208 (p. 870) —Ancodates de Florence, p. 808. Eas de Mon- 
taigne, vol. i. p. 15. Seckendorf, lib. i sec. B19), Re, A very 
ppmypial soma of the cmmdact of the fia i lt momen 

given Calliato Piacontino, Lateran, a 
ceuthtsiastic pevecber of the school of Sevenarola ; She ia one of’ bis 


















“Nore 300 (p. 870),—Leo was born on the eleventh of December, 1475; 
rive . Popo eleventh ae 1513; and a ae ee ot 
U iaving governed, eight years, cight mont ent 
Bowsi’ies defended. this hin chris afaitet the erroueoun state~ 
ment of the Benedictine fathors, in ¢ ec de Verifier des Datos,’ 
‘that Leo diod at forty-four Years “agé sculement de quarante 
quatre ans ;” and against Moray whoa sr placed the dent of the pont? 
‘on the wecond of ‘Nevember, Ital, Ea. vol, xii. p, 110.% 


selon 30 (p. S71)-—M, de Brégigy, ap, Notion dae MSS, du Ral 
Epo i 2a by earlier wr a Sica, 
Thow, and ober Pile Cope Duman 
Hlettas Up. 8, aps Heakos Germ Sa Ei aoe 


Hors 3 citi pay $72)—The cardinal de’ Medici er the intel. 
Se saath of Les X- Aa Hecey ITT: in a letter, tho original of 


sient the Cottonian MSS. in the British Maseum ; 
‘at the same time the I transmitted to him the ypal bull for his 
new title of Defender of the Faith. Vide App. No. xt 


Nore 312 (p. 372). rele Vita Leon. X. p. 239. Mr. Hanke has 
observed, in confirmation of this opinion, that the dake of Urbino, in 
the very frst days of the funeral cbsequies of the pontiff, made prepara- 
pepe ayaa his domains, fr which be cited entheny 
"aris de Graasis, in Hoffman, “ Novum Seriptoram et Monamentorum 
Collect.” vol.i. p. 487. Vide Germ. Ed. vol. iii, p. 459; _ oe 
this se cloaly ateeked bp the aa ts denper tis dome 
time closely attact and in of 
pions. VideTeal, Ed. vol aii, pas eet ee. 


Nore 313 posi ky Fp) es crest farshibel ieee doe of his adversariea 











with an of ntigmatising his memory by the following lines :— 
 Obruta in hoc tamnlo est, cam corpore, fama Leonia, 
Qui male parit oves, nme bene pascit humam,” ’ 


‘On the other hand, the death of the pontiff gave rise ta numerous pane- 
spss eh woud be equal dats tnd nin Fetes, ty 
aay be found in the works of almost all the poets of the time, 


jor 315 (p. 378).—Tit, Nuovo Stadio di Pitters, Ac. p. 30. Butit: 
* Letters ant Gemeente oa 


ily 
i 


Nore S16 (p. 373) —* Sotto In volta dell’ Arco contiguo erano due 
opositi, uno di Leane X. che non v’é pit ; I'altro di Leone XI."—Tit, 
Nuovo Studio, p. 20. It was on this monument of Leo X. that the fol- 
lowing well-known epitaph is sail to bave beep placed :— 


Nore 318 (p. $76). — Murat. Annal. d’Ttal. vol. x. p. 145.— To the 
censures of the writers on the one hand, and of the adherents 
tedatstory reply. Auseng the foroer bo han perSearty noted ap 

r "4 
Sutvrounabte semen fa Shieh Sorta kam ix bis «Lite of Erwan” 
represanid the character of the pont jo that his remarks are 

‘conoived in general terms, and ere only simple assertions, not mab- 


Norz 319 (p. 377)-—Paris do Grams i however, » singular 
sre of tn pany whit he perkacned vine trvice i het west, 
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the of 5 Latin lite cf him by am enouymous sutbor, preserved in 
the archives of tho Vatican, “For vos} observations on. 

acter and persoual accomplishments af! Tree Oe vite also Boos liek Ea 
‘vol. xii. pp. 122, 125. 


Nore 321 (p. 378)—He ridieuled tho folly of Paris de Gramis, who 
requested him to ho aes wrepert and and processions to avert the evils which 
ware foretold by inundations, by thunder, Ly the fall of = erweifix, ce » 
consecrated wafer carried away by the wind. «There is ‘in all 
this,” said the pope to hia manter of the cercmonics, “bat what ls per 

natural. etre ch nin on any Tae 


Nore 322 are ta eiaeg aia aaa ah 

a = X. Mr. Henke has observed, that his mpecesser, 
‘VI. wae a man so unlike him in almost every that with 
‘xt calumniating Leo X. no one could praise bim ; and without oommend- 
ing Leo X. no ono could detract from him. Compared with this euoceswot', 
Leo X. nist, pasa to men of ltertare end genie, have y 
ranch greater, and more commendable than their gratioude 





‘considered Of Adrian VI they very unanimously believed what 
was said by Pierio Valeriano, “Si aguante eats oe vee ee 
tempora onas litersa videbatur suscit Gene 
EA, vol. iii. p. 466.¢ 

Nore 523 [aparesa this circumstance tho anonymous suthor of 
the Life of Seles somes, een with th erent oo 
probsbility, the numerous lampoons which of the 
pontiff were poured ont againer hia memery. 

Nore 324 (p. 380),—Tin he has been sccused of bat 

fore 324 (p, 390)—Thus nn ving poisoned 


ie aoe Spy and et more ily alien aihoogh 
he erdiad da Bibbiena, his yy poser ad reat taps ws 


ors 825 (p. $80) — Valeriamns inferms us that immediately afer the 

death of the pontif,bis eradct Seed 
Hibelu, and that it waa even debated in the consistory whether 

‘bie name and acts should not be abolished from the reoords 

see—De Literator. Infel. Hib i p. 21. 
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—— To this I shali 


man 
to magistracy, nor, indeed, in England, from anythi ‘but the act 
Wet cel alder ed ot simce ove tare cree, 
feo the pope to the king.” —Areana, p. 82° 

Nore 327 (p. 888).—# On a time when cardinsl Bembus did move 


question out of the L, the pope gave him ® very conteny 
anawere, saying: “All ages can vettiye enough howe that fable of 
Christe hath ben to ws and ovr companic.”—Bal ¢ of P 
p. 179, a. 1879 Of the eandour aad aacursey of thin Senlous friend 20 

religion, R ani i 
Sosa ie aU ok eee cent en Soe 
{her to diqniyes both pri , with robb at ana 
other. For ho made J son, duke of 


Lavrentianus, duke of Urdin ; Se aaa Me the uister of Chorley 
uke of Savoye, and the othor to the duchess of Poland,” &e--Dale, p. 180. 


Nore 327 BT (o, S82) —Dayle, Dict. art Leon X. Other authors have 
fiat Leo actully excomanmicated al those who should dare 
to criticise the of Ariosto. “ Leon X. fit publier une Lulle, par 
Inquelle il tous ceux qui ‘oseroient antreprendre de Sz 
jor co polme d’Arionte, ou d’en la vente.”—Richardson our 
Peinture, tom. iii. p. 435. whilst he was pouring the thunder 
of his anathe: mas against the heretical doctrines of Martin Luther, pub- 
Fished a bull of excommuniestion against all those who should dare to 
censure the poems of Ariosto."—Warton's History of English Poetry, 
Nol p. 41, 
wees 928 (p. 390).—Pallavicini, lib. i. cap. ii, p.51. That he did not 
hin ostentation to interfore with his devotion, appears from s passage 
in abe de Groasis. “ Vespers in Vigilin Carporis Christi, it vemper 
sudo capite, in processione portane sacramentum. Et hoc ape 
tione ; licet muajore cum majestate foiseet eum mitra.”—Diar. inodit 
Leo di not, however, SPPFOVO ‘of long sermons. In the year isla, be 





‘ordered his master of on pain of excommunication, to eee that 
She eormnon did aot exces ‘half an hour ; and, in the month of November, 
1817, being wearied with a long discourse, master of the 
ceremonies to remind the master of the that the council of the 
Lateran had ‘that s sermon not exceed a quarter of an 
hour at the most. In juence of ‘there was no 
sermon on the fit day ofthe year 1618 5 the master ofthe palace 
fearful that the would exceed the prescribed limit. P. 


‘Grass. Diar. ap. Notices des MSS. da Rai, vol. ii. p. 598. 

ea ho7E 829 (p. 801). Piao Anren» Fernie of he raf Jes 
voluminous writer on the science of music, 

B'S Scat of le enn cot «Torn dela Mente 

moat considerable of all his writings, printed at Venios, 1523, informs us, 
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hat he had boca admitted into the 





sboured wen anremigang dl ‘to 

with unremit ‘ilk 

the Por of Tenet firm tetera a Minory of of 
insic, vol. 54. ope ie Bois md 00 kaye diverted Lice eid Ove 

‘olly and shoacdity of Eva 'arasconi, of Parms, whom he prevailed 

1m to write & treatise on metal ‘af the most aboard precepts, advising, 

among other things, that the arms of the performers should be tied up in 

\ particular raanner, ao as to give greater strength to their Angers, &c, 

Jovius in Vita Leon X. lib. iv. p. 8. But tho learned Padre Ireneo 





Ado thinks that Jovius has caricatured his pieture too highly. ‘Tarascont 
waa s man of considerable learning, and others, lofts work ontitled, 
* Historia Calamitaturn Italie, tompore Julii If.,” which has not, however, 


veen printed, and is now probably lost, 


Nore 331 (p. 391)—This peculiarity was diseovered even by.th licen 
sons Piotro Aretine, who Giorwise weed not have, experienced, bie 
saunty. Pabrons, 


Nort 330 (p. 391).—Of the society that occasionally froquented tho 

pontifical ble, some idea may bo formed from the fllowing passage :— 
Hiabet fete beous pont fex apod os lureanem quendam edacem, of mtr 
ticum frotrem, nomine patrem Martinam ct Marisoum, qui pullam 
sslambarium, sive serum, sive cliram, bole ano vorbione union gti, 
ava, ut ferunt, qui viderunt, al quadringonts, viginti quoque devorst 
zaps,” So aieion ap. Fabron. adnot. 82. on 

Nore 332 (p. 891).—Jan. Nycii Erythrioi Pinacotheca, vol. ii, p. 110. 
Uf Leo wan dipped ‘ms occasion he eave consoled Binal 
an another, in which one who had been thought » very sage porsonage, 
and whom he had honoured with the name of his poet, turned out (by 20 
«meommon jhosia), to be a mighty great fool, “In die et feato sanc- 
torum Cosme et jani, hoc miasa fult habits cum vosperis, more 
solito ; et papa creavit unum Poetam, quem curis semper prudentem 
ppinata ext ok tune cognovit eum atultun ut fattwm.”—P. de Graes, Diar, 
ined. _ probably alludes to the story of Baraballo, Vide ante, 

p. xvii, 

Nots 833 (p.591).— Histoire des Papes, tom. iv. p. 416. Ed, La Haye, 
1733, to. _ Whe author of this work, Frangoia de Brays, relatos this ant” 
doe trom the eallection of witty and’ merry slice, «La tage folie” of the 
Ttalian poct and historian Spelta. Note of Mr. Henke, 

i p. 492" 


Nore 334 (p. 392)—Even when he celebrated the anniversary of 





ekozy £87 (p, $98). Hla master of the ice, Paris de Graeus, 
me lize profice habimcots in which the pontit 
. Soares. januari, facto prandio, Papa receasit ex 

et alia loca ihi vicina Ke fait 


urbe profectarus ad cum 
tila od pejum tine rochetto, ef quod pesdioum em sivalbes tre 

Ocreds, in pedes munitus.”"—-Diar. inedit. 

Norz 358 396).—For a more favourable account of the state of 
Tiserature at fenice, I think it inemmbent on me to refer to the statement 
of Bom, who haa alleged, in addition to his own opinion, that of my 
Tate excellent and learned carrespondent, the Cav. Morelli, who has in 

is works vindicated the claims of that republic to a high 
morit. kis editing io» onan extent She valitiy 
oY all not gray weaken may argument, which, wily 

2a ares 
oo to have hats chadersble hare 

Fromotion of Heratme, without being alowed to have 
planus Vid Hal 4, vl, 138." 
ST caameie sincere acknowledgments, 
a it omer, coianpt end Unt bg med 

i. wil 3. 
% ” . and 


i 
mith 


pitt 


Ze 
zs 


i 


L 


Tnve been tn conmesion with the afhicn off which Mr. Coxe him- 
fait candidly admits that bis conduct wea iMeomasog + and if, in his 
opinion, I am also by Home and Robertaon, Roberteon’ £ cannot aod 
posed to have deviated far from the trath. On this head the German 
edition of the present work exhibits » mach longer critique by Me. Henke, 
who is of opinion, (Germ. Ed. vol. iii. p. 500,) that ‘we can 


‘NOTES, $n 


‘of the time, as promoters of scieace and literature, a farther investigation 
ron be neceaary. Tu Soging forwarda the exertions of Maximilian T, 
i this respect, aa described i, (Comment. de Maxim, I. in 
‘Rem Literariam meritis, p. 632), Mr, Henke has not, howover, t 

to place them in’ any degree of competition with those of Leo X. 


to iterature 

than it was in the power of M to do ; thereby admitting all that 
T have ventured f> contend for. I'would willingly, with Mr, Henko, 
« give every merit its crown,” but I cannot, for that reason, assont to the 
on of, that the glory of having revived and promoted the 


Leo X. than to hinwclf; nor to that of the Abste Andres, that tbo 
ter part of the Italian princes of the pariod might sith eual ri 
Sepire ts the same honour {and that, dierefore, ero fe ne parscdag 
reason for conferring on Le tne superiority vor tho ret, or for charae- 

teriaing these tines a Tak AGE or Lro X.* 


INDEX. 


Acioeur, Roman, state of, on tho fe and writings, #. 264, appointed 
elevation Xn, i, 336 5 by Lao X. Movarian ofthe Vatican, 
tored by Leo Xe 1, 338. 206 ;, his private library, 

Aeuajooti Zanobi Hbearian of the Alena Allcsaandro de; his “Ge. 

Vatican, ii niales Dies," §. 41. 
Accolti Barnarda, L'Unico Aretino, Alexandor "VL, Roderigo Borgia, i. 





account of his life und writings, 24; clected Pope, i. 67 ; general 
ii 110, w thereon, i, 67 5 
Achilini Giovanni Filteo, i 54, forms league with the Vonetiand 





Acquaviva Andrea Matteo, duke of and the duke of Milan, i, 72 ; re- 
Atri, i . 39.——Beliaario, duke of | manstrates with Charles vii, ce 
‘his intended onterprive 


aa BB; ji erie i 








514 ISDEX, 


the Po, i. 241; excommunicated | Anjou, family of, i 
by the Pope, i. 244; ‘contributes | crown of Naples, i. 73. 





to the victory of the French at Aniso Giovanni, called “Janus Any- 
Ravenna, i, 260; detained st — sius,” i. 41. 
poor hy Jules he ate, j effecta | Antiquario Giacopo, i. 54. 





tins or the Colona fail, 2075 
sonds Ariveto as his ambaseador | A 
to Rome, 4, 277; aesiats at the | 
coronation of Leo X,y{. 301 ; do-! 
foata the projects of Leo X., ii! crown 
$27 5 Setup Francie L against Leo 


nH 


So card: 
Pes defends Bologne for Julius 
at Ravenna 
age duke of Urbino, i. 248. 
Gabriele, biehop of Polycas- 
tro, i. 41. 
Alviano Bartolommeo d', Gefents the 


934; defeated and made prisoner 
by Vouis XIL, i., 235; Restored 
to inert, i 305; 3 centres Cre 
mona, 2 1d Brescia, i, 
313 y defends Padua againat the 
allica, i. 522 ; defeated at the bat-| 
‘tle of Vicenza, i, 323 ; 
the Brentol 
his rapid march to join the Frenc! 
i, 22 5 engaged in the bale 
i, 24 ; his death and 


retires to | 


Aretino Pietro, account of his Life 
and writings, ii 271, 

Ariosto Lodovico, his early writings, 
i. 46; ambawador from the da 
of Ferrara to Julius Il, $277 5 
site Leo X. at Boma’ 110 

f i 

rpainn papal bull for the 
paca of bee pocm, 8, 121 et 

3 ropare to Florence i 121 
in deprived of his etipend 





cardinal | ito d'Exte, fi. 29's ri 
establishes iene! in Fer. 
Tara, ii, 128 ; effects of his writinge 





on the state of Europe, fi. 123. 
Aristotle, effects of hin writings, fi. 
245 5 commentariey on his works, 


246. 
i, Francesco raised by Leo 
X to the rank of cardinal, if 79. 








INDEX. 


constable of Naplee, i. 128; de. 
feate Gonsalvo, 1, 1395 defeated 
‘in Calabria by Cardona, § 4, 201. 

Augurelli Giovanni Aurelio, if. 148 ; 
his * Chrysopoeia,” ii. 148. 

Avaloa Alfonso d', marquis of Pes- 
carn, defends the Castel-nuovo at 
Naplea against Charles Vl i 
119.-—— Costanza’, 
poctess, a 126--—Ferdinanwio a, 
marquis of Peecarn, ccommandn 

the light infantry at ‘the battle of 

Ravenna, i. 260 5 leads the attack 
iat the battle of Vicenza, i, 325; 
his death, ii. 126. 











Bacxacavatto Bartolommen da’, as- 
‘ies Raffhuetlo in painting the Vati- 
can, ii, 338. 

Baja the Turkish em 
vails on Innocent VII iI. to. 


nals! 480 (a). 
Baceio, an early engraver on 
iL 350. 
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Bembo Pietro, efterwards cardinal, 
1.425 his letter to Julina IT. on the 
revival of short-land writing, §, 


294; inted pontifical secre- 

taryty Leo eo 906 3 despatched 

Peat X. as legate ¢ to a Wealety & 
fhe sensi, 


i388 ; ale in ‘hone object of 
ion, i 30P bined noe 

ing it, i, 388; account 
ot hie We ana writings, il, 113 5 
charactor of his Latin works, 
ii, 147; his valuable library, ii, 


Benigno Cornelio, of Vi b- 

Tahoe the works of Tindal at 
Rome, i. 848. 

Giovani, 


BF 


Batexy 





me to Bologna by tho French, 
i 

an Itslian poet, ti. 
why a ees aig 


Bernxado Bernardo, smbasendor 
from the Ring of Naples to Spain, 
‘Berni Francesco, aecount of his life 
‘and writings, #, 128 ; his“Orlando 


Tnnamorata,” ii, 1313 his satirical 
vonnet against Pietro Aretino, ii. 


276. 
Beroaldo Filippo the younger, 
Tee a meee complete Sitica of 
the works of Tacitus, {. 356 ; 
y Leo X. librarian of 

ratican, i, 28). 
Bitbioos, Bernardo dip dirvsta 
riper studies of Leo X.,i.16 
motea the election of Lao 2 f 

‘208 ; ralsed to the rank of cardinal, 
4, 298 ; his confidential letter to 
Giuliano de’ Modicl, ii. 7 ; legate 
‘of Leo X, to France, i. 189 5 
tains from Francis 1. the 


$ 








of Ttaly, i, 185 ; forme an alliance 


age tar 


of 
and Umbria, i. iss on 
the Alexander ui 


. of Ms Cals ol 
of Count Boas, i Edison. no 
fio year 138 T3804 452 hs din 
year i 452 (); 
several works 
poblse seblainet for botnet 
Fermin before peed onsi- 
le additions to them might 
be made, LT 7 (0) Frank mile 


Bare ase 205 $ 
4493 229);, ‘pope pe Brena 
Panzer, Henke, &e. ii. 
440 (n) ; note on the author's too 


Toliance on tho narrative of 
sanawered, fi, 449 (9); nota 


ui 


INDEX. 
France, Germany and Iaaly, ii | 
the doriopondence of Gio Gio | 
ior. | 
‘Trivsino, with the most eele-| 
Giend'cimctciors and sche 


the age, ii. 451 (n) ; coincides with | 
the author ‘on tee ‘character of 


Vids 5 defended the French 
exit various editions of ; that 
of Oxford, 5 vols. Bvo. 172%, 1725, 
me (®); note on the 


‘Hues ; sit ‘fact 

him and bis f Hi 469 (mn); 
playpens Si) 
unio, 469 (we: 


pai then Hi. 470 () 3 ac 


57 


fi tpd Terence, and other vai. 
MSS, said 00 have belonged to 
Bembo, fi. 487 (n) ; socurate in- 
formation respecting 

Hi. 292 (n); note on Ray 


Vil, woe rae 83 are 3 
mrad gummi 


probated by Za Zeon at me 


[Batucali Sandro, bis designs for the 


cit Gee Penn 2s 


‘Bracciolini Giovan-Francesco, it, 160. 


Tear ommi etna ois writings, 


count of Zaingline, ii, 471 ys. ae 


refutation of @ Catholic 
advanced by, i. 471 (x); sketch 
of the character of 


iia 
ile 
hi 
aay 
Thef. 


cil 
a 


| 
‘ 
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sorvico of Saliva Il. in disgust, ii, interview with Erasmusin London, 
820 ; hia reeuueiliation with Jalius igre inted by Francia I. 
Il, ti, 321 ; ercets tho statue of yeas, 1. 375 5 be 
Sulius 11 in Bologos, ii. 822 ; eom- Specevalion os the Gonder of 
monces lis works in the Capella X., ii. 202, 





signa for ero, his courageous 
competion with Rathellon. 0; opposition to Charla VIIL,{. 108. 
visits Vittoria Colonna in her last Carraccioli Tristano, i, 39. 


moments, il, 126 5 to Caraffs Olivioro, a cardinal, i, 26. 

‘execute a monument da, on ouninent 

‘VIL. under threat of excommuni- painter, fi. 338. 

cation, ti. 506 (n). Carbone Girolsmo, i. 39—Anto- 
‘mio, lord of Aline, i. 41. 


Cavor, John and Sebeetion, eminent Condinals in the college in 1492, i. 
oronted in 





a7 
4. S49; ete 
mek i 489 (w) 
ae OP Nee hoary Sean 
‘Nocera, 3 
“Apoplithegms,” i. 352; hie 
Greok dictionary under the ‘pame 
of Ftarerton” | 36 
‘at Florence, i. 377. 
‘Cam Lorenzo, nominated » 
by Leo Xo 78s 
Jegnta from Leo X-to Henry VIN, 
ii, 189, 
Cempeou, Satan of Rgypt, defosted 
Selim, emperor of the Turks, 


i187, 

Canoma Lodovico, bishop of Trica 
‘rica, legate from Leo X.to France — togiano,’ : 
wa gad 8s bia singular {he atafue of Cloopasra, i. 11, 





INDEX, 


Cevanilla Trojano, court of Troj, i 
Canto Novelle Anticho, if, 269, 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, ii. 269. 
Ceri Ronzo day commands in, the 
fortreas of Crema,ii 16 ; employed 
aaninst ez a dake ‘of Urbino by! 


coma “alceuandro, bishop of Pis- | 
tl, apple» cadinal by Leo 





ba 8 

Ceaio Paulo-Emilio raised to the 
rank of eardinal by Leo X,, li. 79. 

Chaleondyles Demetrius, instructs 
Leo X, in Greok, i. 16. 

Charles VILL, of France, invited by 
Lodoviia Sforza to attack the 
kingdom ot Naples and resolves 
to the enterprise, i. 71 ; 
his character, i. 735 prepares for! 

is expetitin, 775 necommo- 

dates differences with Ferdi- 
wand king of Soni i i, 78; and 

A on ‘ sear ith the 

. 79 5, ney wi 
pape for their assistance, 
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of Naples as sovereign, i118 ; 
i cond there 220 3 league 
‘sunong the states to oppose 
bis return, i 123; 


th Neopollaan, 
to lcapolitaus, 
i. 1255 his coronation, i, 125 ; 
revolves to return to ratce {127 | 

through the Roman 


territories, i 1285 arrives at 
Viterbo, i. 129; arrives at Siena, 
i, 129 ; his interview with Sevo- 
narola ‘at Pina, i 130 ; bis 


reneacre the fafuabitante of Potr 





Gayagement, i. 1383" 
pasunge of the Taro, i. 136; return 
to France, i. 142; conmeyuencon 
thin expedition to Noplen i 143 } 
Ria death, i nh 5 160. poe 
archduke ter. 
wards Charles V., aeumes the 
overnment of the Notberlands, 








‘lgnioven “tho "Floraatne Chavica V, having succeeded to the 
in di 1.82; crown of pun forme the reaty 

fe encouraged by the dake of of Noyon with Francia li, 50 ¢ 
Forrara, i. 845 is i endeavonrs to obtain the title of 
84; engages Italian iar king of the Romans and the inves- 
4.89,; passes tho Alps, i. 92 titure of Naples, ii.195 ; contends 
detained by sickness at Asti, for the imperial i. 198 5 
his interview st Pavia with Gian- clected emperor, fi, 200 ; sammons 
Lather to sttend diet of the 


fortresses of Tuscany, i. 95; 
enters the city of i, 102; 
intends to reinstate the i 
104 ; conelades # treaty with 
Plorentinea, i. 107; enters the 
states of the church, i. 197 ; forms 
an alliance with Alexander VL, 
i, 112 5 exercises ware 
rity in Rome, i, 3 proceeds 
wig ees IS enters the 


i 


‘empire, i, 223 ; declares his opi- 
Bion of Lather fn wing 29 
insues an imperial decree aga 
him, i, 990 5, unites with ie x. 
in restoring the family of form 
to Milan, #359. 


Charles IL duke of Savoy, endea- 


‘yours 10 reconcile Freacis 1. and 
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Cibo Francesco, scn of Innocent Combet of thirteen French and thir- 
‘VIII. marries Maddalens, sister teen Italian soldiers, i, 198. 
Sl pecans fo the Reman | Geniceey thee 

in 5 


cardinal B26 ott on, ii. 76. 
a a Yo tho cae, ne 
084 aa, 1. 54. Conti Francines de’ tod a 


, 
Cinthio da Tivoli, envoy of Leo X.to cardinal by Leo X,, ti, 79, 
rol, envoy nal by Lao Xf, 


Louis X11. £. 330. his 


Glergy, thet misconduct teragued employed are walpear by Leo K 

tpihe early promotes of lore i nye meee 

cosenle Hetioo, Folengi. Soimaziane Rawat, wi 
we . 

Calooet hia ‘celebrated i 


tonio, an Italian poet, 





INDEX. 


ged 
one of Ente 347 Bs 
Eibed perry Spee 


the doe. 





189, 
Elio called “Elio Mar- 
sate 
Biiseo Gi 
‘euthas,” i, 42. 
id 
‘Angraving on copper, its origin and 
Progress, ii. 850. 
bes ad 
of i 
habitants, i. 146. 
ith Cancens, the 
wit 
London, i, 378 j 
sermon 
io og eric py mem ye 
of Lather, ii, 104 ; im the 
discussion of agitated 
at Lelpele, ii, 210 ; his opicon re- 
of worshipe ie 241 5 
ri with Leo 
X., ib 306. 


Eroole d’Esie, duke of Ferrara, x 
promoter of Literatare, i, 44; en- 


Kalendarii Etching on copper i 
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vhs poses i. 218, 
= fiulio imprisoned for life, i. 
8. 


Enrope, state 
birth of Leo X 


212 plo ere 


of the Faxaro, Gabecll, his Latin fables, 

Fameee Alessandro, cardinal, after. 
wards Paul IIL, announces the 
election of Leo X., i, 297 ; 


from Leo X. to the 
Maximilis 2 sf ap 
Sen nity of ue beet 


ii. 17: 


cinity of the 
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Charles VIII. i. 115; retires be- 
fore the French army, 5, 1175 ve- 
Senne his from their oath 
cof fidelity, 1.118; eseapesto lachia, 
4, 118; Bile Candina, ioutenant of 
tho cantle of Inchia, 1, 118; refuses 
to treat with Charles VIL. for the 








murronder of his orown, §, 120; re- | 


rorin to the aid of Ferdinand of 
‘Spain, i. 122 ; recovers s 
dow of Naples i. 133; expels 
French from bis dominion, 3. 143. 
Ferdinand I. marries his aunt Jo 


ri Chiclon TIL. not to intarfore 





the partition of Naples, 
985 ns expat Bre tho Breach from Na- 
ee nice of Louis XIL» i. 218; 
ts his Neapolitan d 


joins Leo X. in the troaty of 
in, 1. 810; forma an alliance 
with Henry VILL. and the 
‘Maximilian against Francis 1., ii. 
46; his death and character, ii. 49. 
Ferme Oliv Oliverotto da, 


Coosar Borgia, i: Bigalin b 


state of literature there in 





i et 
1ife, Aor; Min votogys TL, 


INDEX, 


Flodden, battle of, i, $19. 
Florentines attack Bisa, i. 146; form 
tan alliance with Ludovico Sform, 
4, 159; recover the possession of 
Pisa, i, 2415 extinction of their 
id pageants, i. 375 5 a 
i tiate 
ir government on the death of 
Levwusa doue of Ustin, U- 04 202. 
Foix Gaston de, relieves 
253 vom tne oy af Bree, 
256; attacke Ravenna, i. Te 
feath the allies before Ravens, i, 
260; his death, i 262, 








Folchi Giovanni, conspires against the 
, iL 340; ‘by Leo 
X.,, 4, 308, 


Girolamo, sceount of hie 
i, 158; hi poem atid 8y- 


de Francis, dake of Angoultme, 3005 
coeds to the crown of 

By the name of Francis Ly i 1; 

‘aasaines the title of Duke of Milan, 

i. 2; forms an alliance with the 





INDEX. 523 





deavoure to gain him over, | Gazsllo Giovanni, poet and buffoon, 
3. jinn in the trenty of Noyon, | i. 180, 

i, 693 oppowes the projects uf’ George, duke of Saxony, attends the 
Charles of Spain, i. 196; contents | divputes uf Luther and hia adver. 
with him for the inmperial crows, sarics at Leipsic, il, 210. 








ii. 198; prepares his Ita Ghiaradadda, battle of, i. 235. 

lian possessions, ii, 363; divested Ghiberti Giumumatteo, apostolic da- 

of the Bilanese by Charen ¥. coal and bishop of Verona, ii, 
eo 3 saad Fiews! WSs ianon opponent fo Distro Ar 

pdetios ik 25. Gianusrio ‘iomo, i. 40-——Pietro 


Froderick, elector of Saxony, favours! — Jacupo, i. 40, 
Lather i. 86; endeavours tu obtain Giovio "ily called * Paulas ge 
hearing of his vause in Germany, ! — viua,” his viuliention of (i 
ii 98, Tefuses to condemn Luther, © 
ii, 102; receives from Leo X. the 
consecrated rose, ii. 208, 
Fregoso Antonio, ealled“Phileremo,” | 
i. 54.—Ottaviano brings to Rome" 300. 
the first intelligence of the battle | Giustiani Agostino publi-hes = 
of Ravonns,i,264.—Giang eacapes polzatot edition of thu Paslter, 
from Genoa, i, 313.—~ 
doge of Genca, nasames the title of Gonzage Lodovico protects the 
goveruor for the king of France, Latin poct Coamico from tho in- 
i 13 vinndicaten bimae to Leo X., quisition, i, 47——Frunceseo, 
; 18) murrenders Genoa to the maryuis’ of “Mantua, catumands 


Furtt Adam's Latin poot i. 172, Charles VIII, i. 134; opposes 
Fresco Tomaso, Neapolitan sade. _hispasange of the Taro,i. 134; high 
wielan, i. 41. commendations of him, 1:38 ja 

i general of | the 











‘the 
Mion‘sodzowtatecotiectced i 360.—Hidolfo, » commander 
the Liverpool Royal Institation, ii at the battle of the Taro, i. 184 ; 


48 (a). iis? 
Gorizio’ Giovanni, called *Jsaus 
Gatasm Antonio, an exalt physi- sus,” a patron of learning at 
cian, 4. 41, Rome, ii, 182. 
Tal iow 2 ee *olendid cei 
lian poet, L443 (n). a - 
Gama, Vasco del, his discoveries _ tone at Florence, 1879. 
‘celebrated at Rome, i 361. Grasso Lace, 2 - 


Gambers, Veronics, account of her — cian, i. 41. 
[Efe and writings, i, 127, Gravina Pietro, a Latin poet, i. 42. 


‘Rome, ii, 288, * 
Grading’ Nicolas of Rohan, a Now 


‘politan scademician, & 43 
Guicciardini Pietro, Ra aa 

Florence to congratalate 
hiayod by Lo Xi 297 5 he 
Penencharl A , i, 297 3 makes 
the French general L’Eeus a 


pope Clanent Wile fe 489 ) 
iy fi 489 (a); 

E°qs bys on dh taficence of poo 
im the age of Leo X., ii. 

1 {n); mcoumtion of Leo’s 
fing the of the 


fine arta, i, 478 (n) ; high opinion 
of the Latin poo of Conspione, 
AL 481 (0)s quotes seme verses of 
Beroaldo, addressed 


to Ginlio de’ 
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bar of Scotland, threat- conduct considered, 1. 289 ; library 
IL, i 318; enters formed by him, 1. 2983 letter 
Benet to him from Pietro Bembo, i 
alain at the battle of 479 (n); his $ of the 

Flodden, i. 319. arta, ii $15 ; undertakes to rebuild 


Inghiran Tomade Pedro, Whrazian fee cea of Bier 8 0 
1° ‘atican, ‘ monument ichel- Agnolo, 
Innocent VILL. (Giambi aa, hs) 5 2.38. 
Le te justiniano Paulo, an carly instructor 
Reerg g ra inetwards Loo of Leo Xo i 16. 
barnes 183 eee 


into the college, i, 21 ; bis death Lerava Pom; eminent 
[an armor, & hole a Romy 8 

ius Panllus, see Giovio. Lampridio to, @ Latin poot, 
‘talian posta in the time of Leo X., ii 172, 

ii, 108; general classi Lanfredini Giovanni, Florentine 
‘them, ii. 142. | envoy at Rome, i. 12. 


Taliua If. (Giuliano della Rovore), Lapi Basilio, dedicates to Leo X. 
i, 28 ; quits Rome on the election fechas 
of Alexander VI.,i 68; his in- _ tiono,” ii. 254. 
terriew with tho cardinal do? Lawcar Giovanni, employed 








Medici at Savona, i. 172; elected =X. in the Prgpoten of Ge of i 
1.206 ; his treaty with Caer iterators, if : 
Borgia, & 206 ; tempi 19 divest sapetaiead ‘Grook’ press 
Borgia’ of his 206; ‘Roms, i 38. 
seizes the cities of and Latersa, council of, opened by 
Bologna, i. 220; joms in the Julius Il., i. 267; ite sitth 
Jeague of Cambray,.251;excom- renewed by Leo X. l. 824; its 
doses Hanlon aod foreisa ali’ Latin" poctry ia progrem 
in an itn ive im: 
ance with tins, 1, 242 5 coon? it M65 Surbanity of 
excommuni dake of For- ga writote im tho time of Leo 
rare, i. 244 in Bo X., i, 172 particularly cultiva- 
L244; captures Miran- at Rome, li, 178,——Extem- 
1. 947 5 restores it to Giovan- porary Latin poeta, ii. 177. 
“a Belagen 28 a ae Nespallt Sie 
sity 4.248 5 his statue ten. i. 
Michel- eds 1 Sarentin Hora, rs cotbiahent 
Ble j onion “th, Fordincod of aaa 


and Henry VIII. in the holy too be Tent Tenth San Slirman 
w 


teem the church, 
Florence, 3.7, t osives the Tenmusn, £87 
252 ; opens the council of ted by Louis XI. abbot of 
i Yo dolee, 1. 95 5, arpinted, abet 

ixtus TV, 





Rome, i. 23; 
brother on the death his father, 
i. 64 £409; appointed legate of 
the patrimony and of Tuscany, i 
5 ; visite Floronee, i. 65; retarns 
to Rome on the death of innocent 
VIIl, i, 65; retires agin to 
Florence on the election of Alox- 
ander VI., i. 68; expelled the 
city af Florence with his brothers, 
1. 100; escapea to Bologna, i, 100; 
retires to » i. 10S; quite 
Ttaly and travols 


r 


and pra- 
dence, i. 213; his difficulties and 
ombarrasements, i; 215; appointed 
to the chief direction of. dnd 
$ 

battle 


troops, i, 253 ; differs in o 
with the 


up to the custody of the eardinat 
Sansoverino, i, 264; conveyed to 
Milan, i. 265; aheolves his ene 
mies, 1. 266 ; effects his i 
278; attempts by the aid of the 

ith troops to regain the city 








stored to Florence, i. 284 : returns 
to Rome on the death of Julius il, 
4, 205; ‘elected pope, i 296; ax 
wumes the name of “Leo the 
Korman honig eg the 
choice of the college, i. 297 ; Tes- 
sons for his =e the of 


i. 307; endeavours to dismade 
Louis XII. from attacking Mi- 
lan, i, 365; opposes bis attempt 

Tealy, i. 809; forms the treaty 
of Meckity, i. 310; mubsidison the 
Swiss, i, 311 ; recommenda lenient 
measures to his allies, i. 516; his 








archbishop of 
dedication to him by Aldo Manu- 


alvasia, i. S425 
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360; en rescarehes for 
eastern manuscripts, i, 360; orters 
Public thanhsgivings for the suc- 
ceas of the Christian arms, i, 361; 
receiver a id erobasey from 
the King of Portugal, i. 3627 con 
fers on him the consecrated roe, 
1, 363; granta to him the newly- 
discovered countries, 4, 364 5 cn- 
deavourn to prevent the alliance 
of France, Spain, and Austris, i. 
im teens o reconcile the 





into & eccret alli i 

XIL, i, 381 ; hia motives for euch | 
measure, i. 383; pomerses himeelf | 
of the city of Modena, i. 884; 
endeavours to recoucile the Veno- 
tians with the king of Spain and 
the emperor, i. 385; despatches 
Bembo a» his legate ‘te Veuiec, i 
385; Keodearcars aheon geo 
neutralit 18 content 

ing Bilan, i 43 aa 
Francis [. to take a decided part, 








of hin father, 
Bologma, ii. “36: 
there with Francis I, ii. 375 par- 
tieular occurrences on that ocoa- 
sion, ii, 30; abolishes the Prag 
matic Sanction, fi. 40 3 concludes 


forms 
seent of box sophew Lorca, 2, 
52; excommunicates the duke of 
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Urbino, and expels him from his 
dominions, ii. 64 ; invests Lorenzo 
de! Medici with the duchy of 
Urbina, i. 56; refuses to absolve 
the exiled duke, ii. 66; his aversion 
to the establiatiment of » French 
government in Italy, Y. 58; at- 
tempt to engage the Swiss aguinst 

Francia L,, ii. 58; endeavours to 
‘counteract the effects of the treaty 
of Noyon, fi, 595 forme the treaty 
of London with Henry VIII. and 
‘the emperor Maximilian, ii, 60; 
motives of Leo 2. for opponing the 
general pacification, it. 615. x 
quires the aid of all Christendom. 
againnt theduke of Urbino, fi, 625 














goimiracy by several of dhe car. 
linals to destroy him poison, 
704s conduct on ais een’ 

sion, fi, 725 creates in ono day 
thirty-ono cardinals, ii, 77, exta- 
lishes the Roman’ oy in’ grat 
splendour, ii, 813 promotes tho 
Tappinens of bis wljecta, if 023 
his statue crectod by the citizens 
of Rome, i. 625 pronmlyntes in- 
dulgences for sale in Germany, ii. 
21; mpoliey of thin mennurey i 
925 inelin 









Lather to appear at Rome, i 97 ; 
writes to the elector of Saxony 
respecting him, ii, 97; conpents 


Ree hum 


dueats, if, 
cette 

i of Nepi, ii. 1}1; 
enriches Ay Besbsano *y 


110; 


is death to Menry YiLKy i, 505 
(n.) bis mom ii 3 diver- 
Go) bis momaren, re 








‘character, it $76; his person 
farereca iN 
tical conduct considered il 


pions, i. 181, 


ay 


Louis X12. attacks the Neapolitan 
‘orci quarrels with the 


ef ep 
eect ae 





Tiua IL, i. 
conelation tia Hi i 268 5 in 
deluded. 4, 269); his troopa 
txpolled fom Italy, i. 270 intentia 
to attack tho states of Milan, i. 
307 ; negotiates for the favour’ of 
Loo X, i. 8; forms with the 
Venetians the i, i 


the alliance of and Austria, 
4.8715 marries the princess Mary, 
sinter of Henry VLU, & 372 jforms 
‘@ vocret XK, i. 
i, 1 388; his . 
Lt Dea pn 
inal by Lao Xi Lents 
ree 
ii, 93; 
Tishes his propositions, B re 
plies to Silvestro Prierio, i. 94; 
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289 ; pardoned by Leo Xi. 305 ; 

pelenre hk 

on it ii 

of Gacta, ii, 98: pay te aoa, ret tne 
i. 98; requires is i. 2905 his 
4i, 100; appeals —_bistory of Florence, fi, 290 ; esti- 

to Leo X. ii. 100; his doctrines mato of his political writings, ii. 
. 


decree, if. 102; 291. 
Keon, preceptor 





Manuzio Aldo, scoount of him, i. 59 ; 
is prevailed on to write to Leo X., instructs Alberto Pio, lord of Car- 
H211 5 merosstic tonor of hislet- pi, i 89; his acquaintance with 
i i Pico of Mirandola, i. 80; 
his motives for to 
‘warns the pope's bull at Wittem- print the of the ancients, {. 

i. in 60; establishes his press at Venice, 
the favour of Charles V., i220; and founds an academy there, i. 61; 
cited to appeat before the diet of | progress and success of hia under- 
the exupira, ii. 223 ; proceeds to 1. 61; imscribes to Leo X, 


5 
' 
i 
E 


ous on his 
4. 927; quits Worms to return to Marone Andrea, an extemporary 
itcmberg, i. 2805 ta sized cn Latin poet, 178, 
by order of the elector of Saxony, Michaele,i 42; 
andoopreyed to thecastle of Wart- Charles VIII, to the conquest of 
ware Pau Me raced Pree deare ge vit. 
Me 3 > mare 
‘Es cadet ua x is XII, {. 872; left a 
ered, i. 2944 Die hold saerton widow, and marice tho duke of 
of the irate judgment, 4, 390, 
Hi 285 5 adherence Mattioli Pien-Andrea, bis commen- 
to his owa opinions, ii, 285, taries an Divecorides, ii, 260, 
Macutavautt Nrooo, embasendor — Bernesoa, ii. 128, 
from the Florentines to Louis ilian, ey recon 
Xil 177 ia socount of the cle fo Charien VILL 5 enters 
means Coser Borgia ly in great fores, i. 147 ; 
Te dae cerotion of the princes pt 1.148 5 makes 
of Ttaly, i. 189; engages in = on 
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X. in the of i, the name of # Popolani,” i, 100. 
2310; nerves in the ‘peace way — Giuliano a opel theeity 
oder Hey VIL, i, 318 ; mace of Florease with i 

the town < i S18; 


ea itey 
Git 
itl 

Frerotte 


; 


34% 
Be: 
HH 
" 
“a 
i 
: 


4 
a 
#3 


Mazzuoli Francenco, 
its” 
Mechlin, treaty of, i. 310, 
te family of, expelled from 
ce, i 1005 their 
Plundered, i. 100 ; ‘attempt to re- 
gain their native place, i. 148;  Modici, afterwards Clement VII., 
a attempt to enter i, 20; despatched to Rome with 
pracecse, 5.120 5 mmancsssafil ta ‘information of the battle of Ra- 


a third attempt, i 163; attempt a i, 264 ; raised to the rank 
fourth time to effect their return 


FL 
1 








the 
48 
‘Francesco, encourages son 
Charlo VILL to enter Italy, 1. 94 ; is socouat of the lava of Bid 
returns to Florence sud sssmes sam to that dignity, i, 13; en- 


Greek verses 
sein of Plato, i. 342, of 491 5 
‘sppointed archbishop of 
42 5 dios, i. 343. 


“ee state “ literature there in 


‘between the kings of France ' 
ne for itn partion, i, 181 5 
Sesto , 


ions between those mo- | 
arch reepeting its division, i 
197i finally conquered ty the 


Nardi. Jacopo, ie history of Flo- 
ee ino. 

Iataral study of, ii. 959, 
ei philosophy, 7 dy of, i. 


Navagero Andrea, his life and writ. 
ings, fi. 163 ; exhorts Leo X. to 
attack the Turks, ii 464 (1). 

Pietro, hin advice at the 


Pron wy te Frenchy & 26 
er ch, i, 261 5 
Felenged by Francia 1. 
mands the in bis 
servieo, fi, 13, 
Nelli Pictto, catied “Andree da Ber- 
2” i 130. 


niards in the kingdom of Ne 
\ 1095 We defeat end death, 


Nesti i Pippo de’, fi. 293; his com- 
mentaries on the civil affairs of 
Florence,ii, 294.——Bernardoand 
Neri de’, publishers of the first 

lomer, ii. 298. 


Nestor Dionysie, his vocabulary, 


hho In. calarged the aa of 
the Vatican, ii, 512. 

Serie is peieen 6 

eva. 






prefixed to the fiw | Nino Antony 


583- 
ie Re 1p oneautads 
Tove Battle SEL 313. 
Giovanni di, = en 
its out errore 
= » ii, 254, 
it the time of 








| Onzanpr Preno, 





i Carlo, defeats tho teoopa of 
Alexander VL, 1, 150;———Clarice, 


of defencd, i. 2945 
defaxted by Louin XII. wt the bat 
de of G 1238; hie 
death, ? 242, Hrs, 


enth by Coomr 
li 198i archi 
of Florence, his embaasy to Rowse, 
iL 20. Virginio engages to 
assist tho Medici in recovering tho 
city of Florenes, i. 148 ; hin un- 
aoceneti i149, 
Ontia captured by Gousalvo a Agu 
lar, j. 151. 
Ottley Win, Young, his, History of 


Tooter i. B03 (e) 
the Venetians, 


Papua recovered 
424 jinffetaalatempe upon it 
oetor Masinlinn, { 2dd, 


Sault, encouraged by Leo 
= bi beens 
Pan Bs 4 Fen ce 


‘952, . 
formation of the church, its 

ii, 84; by what means 

by Luther, ii, 103; its farther 


|. 207; uneharitable 
ook ea 
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Rosai Luigi, nominated « cardinal by 
Too X,, i. 78, 
Rovere “Francesco Maria della, 
afterwards duke af Urbino, i. 49 ; 
attacks the Vex 1.49; assasei~ 
of i, 2845 
tbsolved from his homicide by the 
pope 2865 exeomm and writings with thowe 
from his dominions by — Bembo, ii. 109; 3 Mi Jake wh 
tae sien dot reebok HL 180; bis ‘De parta 
foo X & carafe sige Sonam, Neapoli 
og Hi, Fj recovers is ic a tan ace- 
minions, ii. 62; challenges Loren- 
oo de’ Mit fo single orate E Saneeverine Cardinal commands in 
65 ; bas recourse tos siretagem, the hatile of Ravenna, i. 280 re 





of envoy from Flarence to congré- 
tale a Xo Me eletions. 63, 
i, Castellano ‘of 8. 


oro vi 18 137 ; his didactic 
“te f39 hia tragedy of 
89. 


Sapaniwo Giovanni deg? Arienti, his 
ovals eotiled * Poretiane;” i 
Sabeo Fausto, Oustode, oF 


keeper, of 
‘the Vatican brary, ti. 279. 
Saochetti Franco, his novels entitled 





‘Novelle,” ii. 269. 

Salviati Giovanni, raised tothe rank 
of cardinal by Leo X.. ii 78. 

Sanaazaro Giacopo, called “ Actine 











rested as one of tho 


io-Cajano, ii. 348. 
val Bandibete de’, cardinal ar 
nppinet Leo X71 3 islans 








ed and 

ig —s 

terdew with ‘Chariea VIII at isa, 
i isl; his death and character, i, 

‘ala Bartolommeo,of Florence, 1.42. 

tim ‘the Ottoman throne, ii, 

186; the Sophi af Persia, 


i 5 
Francesoo, ‘between Leo X- 
tnd Caries ¥.forresoring him to 
ment on the’ oT the 
French, i 368—Glan-Galeazzo, 


duke of Milan, by bis 
unele Lodovieo, i. 69; hisinterview 
with Charles VIL at Pavia, i. 93; 


hin death, i. 93,——Lodovico, 
encourages men of talents, i, 53; 
bis ambitious views, i 69; jealous 
af the alliance between Piero de’ 


alliance with Charles ten i142; 


laximilian, 

restored to tho goverument of 

Prepares to de. 

oid 

XIU, i. 311 ainrohend ons 

of aie 313; fclngsiaien 
to Erancis 1 the duchy of 


Silvowtri Guide Postuma, account of 
Di ie i. 174 5 hin Latin writings, 
‘rom Sion, cardiaalo, stimulates tho Swias 
to oppose the French, i 20. 
Sixton 1V,, his death, i. 10. 
errors 


ed ee 305 be 
ai 3 

wires oe 
preserves Florence’ efrosthe ntact 

of Cwsar Borgia, i, 98 ; in 
Ginfadeirets toi 18 ; 
in indecision, i. 187 ; is depovedd 
from his oftie, i. 280 into 
Turkey, i. 2615 ia and 
favoured by Leo X., i. 305, 


fan elox ie 

amp Grepare, at Italian poten, 
laleazzo, Staupits John, general of the Augus- 
See appiod by Lo Xt 


Luther, 
tonddréys to tho cardinal of Geet” 


ciliatory ke 101. 
Streasi Ercole, a “ia poo i at, 
Gmogited ot Piare de? Medici, 2 
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Tebuldoo Antonio, 1.41; bisopinion Milan te Louis XL, 316 3 
‘on the abdication of Alfonso II. the Alpsat the hoad of the French, 
of Naples, i 458 (n.) ; bis somnot fi, 17.—Agostino, rained to the 
on the of Naples by rank of a cardinal by Leo X. if. 





Charles VIII. i, 460 (s.); account © 80——Searamuccio, appointed = 
of bis life and writings, i 109, cardinal by Leo X- i, 80-—— 
‘ethorn agus the ecpetae eee Soe ot the "Venetians, Nis 
ex service 0 
Pinang the emperor Paes ofp Alves, 
‘are, slit pootres vi ae ciate 
= 1404 Perino 
rasa Sokn, the Vv Vaan 
Preposi- jovan- 
‘tions of Luther, i. 98, “ ‘Valerianus,” 1 42; 

Th his works published, attends the court of Leo X» ii 
ii, 260. 308; bis treative, “ Do Litera- 

Tin the painter, terrifies Pio- Tnfeliciete,” and other 
‘tro Aretino, fi. 276, ‘i, 304, 

Tomeo Nicolo Leonico, first explaina Valle della, raised to the rank 
the works of Aristotle im the _ of cardinal by Leo X,, i. 78, 
original Greek, ii, 246. ‘YValari Ni of Lo- 

‘Tomomabey, the last ofthe renzo the consgizes 

put to against the £289; com 


dommed to perpetual im) ‘Vinei Lionardo da, 1.52; his pieture 
ment, i 305; pardoned x. of the Last Suy 4, 52; emnla- 
i ‘ Teo abet be toad Misbc Ae 
‘Vatican Palace, its erection and pro- nolo, i 317; his 


277 5 Oustodé, of keepers A pouch Stix 
La i. jeato i 
4379 ta state wader Clemect VIL, Vib Toranoo di, necninaied a cardinal 
XL 260; learned Mbrarians of, i! ‘by Leo X_ aod called eardioal of 
1, 0, oF * Cajetanas,” ii 78; au- 
‘Venetians, canees of the jealousy of — thorised by Leo X. to call Lather 
the ‘against them, i, pefore him at Augoivurg, il, 96 5 
225; ‘the attack of theem- interview between him and Lu- 
peror Maximilian, i. 229; ther, Ui. 99 ; writea to the elector 


their territories dimmembered, i. 
287 ; oxortions of tho sopate, 3. Vitelli Paolo, attempts to storm tho 
289; recover the city of Padua, i, city of Pim, i. 1475 appointed 
240; defeated on the Po by the general of the Fiorentino army by 
duke of Ferrars, i. 241; pacify the rules of astrology, i 188 ; eap- 
and form an allisnce with Julius tures the fartree of Vico-Pisano, 
Ti 248; fren with Louis X11. i. 162; effete breach a the walls 
treaty Blois, 3 submit Pisa, i. 3 to: 
differences with the emperor and decapitated, i. 167. — Vi- 


ther 
elect, Maximilian, to Leo X.,i. 8% 
Teoaw, the treaty of Blois wit _ Borg, st Siniglia, i. 168 
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tonaian Polyglot, dedicated to Leo Zenone Resi, & Nespolitan nca- 


X, £ 360, 
‘aiden brother of te Golian 

Satfered ine the comedy of inne” 

Zancai Basilio, of Bergamo, « Latin cant VIH., i. 26; accompanies 

aera a Charies VEEL. on hia ox to 

nite the, carnal i 1125 hie deat 16, 

effecting Reformation 

tt — cogies react 232, 
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